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THIRTY YEARS OF LIBERAL LEGISLATION. 


‘* EXPERIENCE,” says Dr Johnson, 
‘is the great test of truth, and is per- 
petually contradicting the theories of 
men.” ‘If an empire,” said Napo- 
leon, ‘‘ were made of granite, it would 
soon be reduced to powder by po- 
litical economists.” Never was there 
a period when the truths stated by 
these master minds were so clearly 
and strikingly illustrated as the pre- 
sent ; never was there an epoch when 
the necessity was so fearfully evinced 
of casting off the speculative dogmas 
of former times, and shaping our 
course by the broad light which expe- 
rience has thrown on human trans- 
actions. If this is done, if wisdom is 
learnt by experience, and error ex- 
pelled by suffering, it is yet possible 
to remedy the evils; though not be- 
fore a frightful and yet unfelt amount 
of misery has been encountered by the 
people. 

For the last thirty years, the liberal 
party have had the almost uncon- 
trolled direction of the affairs of the 
nation. One by one, they have beat 
down all the ancient safeguards of 
British industry, and given effect to 
the whole theoretical doctrines of the 
political economists. So complete has 
been their ascendency in the national 
councils—so entire in general the ac- 
quiescence of the nation in their 
direction, that without one single ex- 
ception Att their doctrines have been 
carried into practice; and the year 
1847 exhibits a fair, and it may be 
presumed average result of the liberal 
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system when reduced into execution. 
The result is so curious, its lessons so 
pregnant with instruction, its warning 
of coming disaster so terrible, that we 
gladly avail ourselves of the opening 
of a new year, to portray them in a 
few paragraphs to our readers. 

The first great change which took 
place in British policy was in 1819, by 
the famous Bank Restriction Act, 
passed in that year. Every one knows 
that the obligation on the Bank of 
England to pay in specie, was sus 
pended by Mr Pitt in February 1797 ; 
and that under that system the em- 
pire continued to rise with all the 
difficulties with which it was sur- 
rounded, until in the latter years of 
the war it bore without difficulty 
an annual expenditure of from 
£110,000,000 to £120,000,000 annu- 
ally. But under the new system 
introduced in 1819, the currency was 
restricted by imposing onthe bank the 
obligation of paying its notes, when 
presented, not in goldor silver, but in _ 
GOLD ALONE. ‘The currency was 
based on the article in commerce 
most difficult to keep, most easy of 
transport, most ready to slip away— 
the most precious of the precious 
metals. The result has been that the 
nation,—which, with a population of 
18,000,000 of souls, raised without 
difficulty £71,000,000 annually by 
taxes, and from £30,000,000 to 
£40,000,000 annually by loans ia 
1813, 1814, and 1815, of which at 
least a half was sent abroad, and 
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wholly lost tothe nation—is now, with 
a population of 28,000,000, not able 
to raise in round numbers above 
£51,000,000 on an average of years 
by taxation, and is brought to the 
verge of ruin by the purchase of 
£33,000,000 worth of foreign grain 
in 1846 and 1847, and the expendi- 
ture of £35,000,000 in 1846, and 
£25,000,000 in the first six months 
of 1847 on domestic railways, every 
shilling of which last sum was spent 
at home, and puts in motion industry 
within the nation. 

The next great change was made 
in the year 1821, when the recipro- 
city system was introduced by Mr 
Huskisson. This subject has acquired 
great importance now, from the 
avowed intention on the part of 
government, scarcely disguised in the 
opening speech of this session of Par- 
liament, to follow up the labours of 
the committee which made such labo- 
rious inquiries last session, by a bill 
for the total abolition of the Naviga- 
tion Laws. We shall not enlarge on 
this subject, the vastness and impor- 
tance of which would require a sepa- 
rate paper. Suffice it to say, there- 
fore, that here too, experience has 
decisively warned us of the pernicious 
tendency of the path on which we 
have entered, and of the truth of 
Adam Smith’s remark, that ‘* though 


some of the regulations of this famous 
act may have proceeded from national 
animosity, they are all as wise as if 
dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. 
As defence is of much more importance 
than opulence, the act of Navigation 
is perhaps the wisest of all the com- 
mercial regulations of England.” * It 
appears from the parliamentary 
tables compiled by Mr Porter, that, 
while the British tonnage with the 
Baltic powers had increased from 
1801 to 1821, under the protective 
system, to a very considerable degree, 
theirs with us had declined during the 
same period ; under the reciprocity sys- 
tem, our tonnage with them had on the 
whole decreased to a thirdof its former 
amount, while their shipping with us 
had, during the same period, quadru- 
pled.t It further appears, from the same 
tables, that the great increase which 
has taken place during the same period, 
has arisen from the prodigious growth 
of our colonial trade, or increase of 
the countries with whom we had 
concluded no reciprocity treaties, but 
left them on the footing of the protec- 
tion of the old Navigation Laws. And 
though the profits of shipping ofall sorts 
have received a vast addition, from the 
enormous importations consequent 
upon Sir R. Peel’s free-trade mea- 
sures, yet the returns of these years 
prove that the greater part of this 





* Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. b, iv. ¢. ii. p. 195. 


+ Table showing the British and Foreign tonnage with Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and Prussia since the Reciprocity treaties with these powers in 1821. 
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1821 | 23,005 | 8,508 
1822 | 20,799 | 13,692 
1823 | 20,986 | 22,529 
1824 | 17,074 | 40,092 
1825 | 15,906 | 53,141 
1826 | 11,829 | 16,939 


13,855 
13,377 


15,603 


1837 | 7,608 
1838 | 10,425 
1839 | 8,359 
1840 | 11,933 
1841 | 13,170 
1842 | 15,296 


42,602 | 1,035 


37,218 | 1,385 

















61,342 | 5,312] 3,969 
87,974 | 7,096 | 3,910 | 102,847 
13,122 |117,015 | 4,413 | 4,795 
11,419 | 135,272 | 6,738 
14,825 | 157,910 
90,726 


88,004 | 5,357 
38,991 | 1,364 | 110,817 | 3,466 
49,270 | 2,582 | 109,228 | 5,535 | 106,960 | 111,470 | 229,208 
53,337 | 3,166 | 114,241 | 6,327 | 103,067 | 112,709 | 237,984 
46,795 | 977 | 113,025 | 3,368 
98,979 | 5,499 


79,590| 37,720 
58,270 
81,202] 56,013 
23,689 | 94,664 | 151,621 
50,943 | 189,214 | 182,752 
56,544 | 119,060 | 120,589 


67,566 | 145,742 
86,734 | 175,643 


15,158 
22,000 


55,961 
57,554 


83,009 
59,837 


88,198 | 210,254 
87,202 | 145,499 




















—Porter’s Parl, Tables, vols. i. to xii., p.50 each vol. 
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increase has accrued to foreign states 
and powers, which may at any 
time turn the maritime resources 
thus acquired against ourselves. 
Suffice it to say, as an example of 
this truth, that of the ships which, 
in 1846, imported four million nine 
hundred thousand quarters of corn 
into the British harbours, no less 
than three - fourths were foreign 
vessels, and only one - fourth Bri- 
tish. Nevertheless, so insensible are 
political fanatics to the most deci- 
sive facts, when they militate against 
their favourite theories, that it is in 
the full knowledge of these facts that 
government are understood to be pre- 
pared to introduce, even in this 
session of parliament, a measure for 
the abolition, or at least the essential 
abrogation, of the Navigation Laws. 
The third great change made during 
the last quarter of a century has been 
in the government of Ireland. Here, 
if any where, the liberal system has 
received its full development, and 
has had the fairest opportunity for 
displaying its unmixed blessings. 
The Catholic disabilities, which we 
had been told for thirty years were 
the main cause of its distressed con- 
dition, were repealed in 1829. <A 
large measure of parliamentary re- 
form—larger than the most vehement 
Irish patriots ventured to dream of— 
was conceded in 1832. Corporate 
reform succeeded in 1834; the Pro- 
testant corporations were dispossessed 
of power ; the entire management of 
allthe boroughs of the kingdom was put 
into the hands of the Romish multi- 
tude ; and a large portion of the county 
magistracy were, by the appointment 
of successive liberal Lords Chancellor, 
drawn from the better part of those of 
the same religious persuasion. ‘The 
Protestant clergy were deprived of a 
fourth of their incomes to appease the 
Romish Cerberus; and, to avoid the 
vexation of collecting tithes from 
persons of a different religious belief, 
they were laid directly as a burden on 
the land; Maynooth was supported by 
annual grants from government; the 
system of national education was modi- 
fied so as to please the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy. Monster meetings, where 
sedition was always, treason often, 
spoken, headed by O’Connell, were 
allowed to go on, without the slightest 
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opposition, for two years; and when 
at length the evil had risen to such a 
height that it could no longer be 
endured, the leading agitator, after 
being convicted in Ireland, was libe- 
rated, in opposition to the opinion of 

a great majority of the twelve judges, 
by the casting-vote in the House of 
Peers of a Whig law-Lord. British 
liberality, when the season of distress 
came, was extended to the famishing 
Irish with unheard-of munificence ; 
and while the Highlanders, who suf- 
fered equally under the potato failure, 
got nothing but from the never-failing 
kindness of British charity, Ireland, 
besides its full share of that charity, 
received a national grant of TEN MIL- 
LIONS STERLING, Of which no less than 
eight millions were borrowed by Great 
Britain. 

_ What have been the results? Has 
crime decreased, and industry im- 
proved, and civilisation advanced, 
under the liberal system? Has at- 
tachment to the British government 
become universal, and hatred of the 
stranger worn out, in consequence of 
the leniency with which they have 
been treated, and the unparalleled 
generosity with which their wants 
have been supplied? ‘The facts are 
notoriously and painfully the reverse. 
Hatred of the Saxon was never so 
general or so vehement ; idleness and 
recklessness were never so wide-" 
spread ; destitution was never so uni- 
versal; life and property was never 
so insecure,—as after this long system 
of concession, and these unparalleled 
acts of private and public generosity. 
The Irish Repealers declare, that 
though Ireland, like England, has 
been blessed with an uncommonly 
fine harvest, there are four millions 
of persons in that country in a state 
of hopeless misery; and supposing, 
as is probably the case, that this 
statement is exaggerated, the authen- 
tic reports to Parliament on the state 
of the poor prove that there are above 
two millions of paupers, or a fall 
fourth of -the population, in a state 
verging on starvation. Anewso-called 
Coercion Bill has been brought into 
Parliament in consequence of the great 
increase of crimes of violence, and, 
above all, of cold-blooded murders; 
and on the necessity that existed for 
its introduction the present Secretary 
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of State must speak for himself. Sir 
George Grey said, on November 30, 
1847, on moving the first reading of 
the Coercion Bill, that during the six 
months ending October 1846, the 
heinous crimes of violence over Ire- 
land stood as follows :— 


“Homicide, . 68 
Attempts upon life by fring at 
the person, x 55 
Robberies of arms, - 207 
Firing into dwelling-houses, 51 
For the six months ending October 1847, 
the number increased to— 
Homicides, . 96 
Attempts upon life by firing at 
the person, ; 126 
Robberies of arms, 530 
Firing into dwelling- houses, 116 


It would thus be seen that there was a 
fearful increase in the amount of these 
four classes of crime. The whole of 
Ireland was implicated in the shame and 
disgrace consequent upon this large 
increase of crime. Looking at the police 
returns for the month of October, (for 
from that period it was that those crimes 
commenced to increase at such a fearful 
rate,) he found the following results for 
the whole of Ireland :— 


Homicides, . . , ; 19 
Firing at the person, . ; 32 
Firing into dwelling-houses, . 26 
Robberies of arms, “ - 118 


195 


Looking at the districts in which these 
crimes were committed, he found that 
the total number of all those crimes com- 
mitted in three of the counties of Ireland, 
i. e., Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary, was 
to the whole of Ireland as 139 to 175, or 
that 71 per cent of the whole amount of 
crime was committed in those three coun- 
ties, which did not include more than 13 
per cent of all Ireland.” 


Such has been the result of liberal 
government during twenty years in 
Treland. And it is particularly worthy 
of notice, that the three counties in 
which this unenviable pre-eminence 
of atrocious crime exists, viz., Clare, 
Limerick, and Tipperary, are pre- 
cisely those in which the Romish 
faith is most inveterate, and the 
authority of the priesthood most 
unbounded. 

The next great change introduced 
by the liberal party, was by the car- 
rying through of the Reform Bill, and 
settling the constitution upon an 


Making a total of cases, 
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entirely new basis by the act of 
1832. We do not propose at present 
to resume any part of that great 
debate, in which at the time this Ma- 
gazine took so prominent a part. We 
have seen no cause to change any of 
the opinions then expressed, and only 
pray God that the predictions then 
made may not be too faithfully veri- . 
fied. As little shall we inquire whe- 
ther the changes which have since 
ensued, and under which the nation is 
now so grievously labouring, are or 
are not to be ascribed to the consti- 
tution of government as then framed, 
and the urban ascendency which the 
bestowing of two-thirds of the seats in 
the House of Commons upon towns 
necessarily occasioned; we are content 
to accept the constitution, as new- 
modelled by the Reform Bill, as the 
constitution of ourselves and our 
children, and to support it as such. 
We know that by it the government 
of the country is substantially vested 
in the majority of eight hundred thou- 
sand electors. We aim only at ex- 
plaining facts and dispelling illusions 
to these electors. Suffice it to say, 


therefore, that, whether the Reform Bill 


has worked for good or for evil as re- 
gards the industrious classes; whe- 
ther it has substituted or not substi- 
tuted moneyed for landed ascendency ; 
whether or not the first devil has 
been expelled, but straightway he has 
returned with seven other devils worse 
than himself, and the last state of 
the man is worse than the first—in 
any of these cases the liberal party 
have got nothing to say, and have no 
title to complain of the results which 
have followed. They got every thing 
their own way; they remodelled the 
constitution according to the devices 
of their own hearts; and if they are 
now suffering, they are reaping the 
fruits of the seed which they them- 
selves have sown. 

But of all the innovations of the 
liberal party, that of which the conse- 
quences have been most disastrous 
within the sphere of their immediate 
influence, and which have now been 
demonstrated in the most decisive 
way by the results of experience, are 
the changes they have made on our 
West India colonies. They exhibit a 
series of alterations so perilous, so 
irrational, so disastrous, that we do 
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not hesitate to say they are unpa- 
ralleled in the annals, extensive as 
they are, of human folly and perver- 
sity. Only think what they were ! 
We first, in 1807, abolished the 
slave trade in our dominions. So far 
there can be no doubt that the step 
taken was both just and expedient— 
just, because the iniquitous traffic in 
human flesh should, at all hazards, be 
stopped in a Christian state; expe- 
dient, because we already possessed, 
in the colonies themselves, a large 
negro population, perfectly capable, 
if well treated, of keeping up and 
increasing their own numbers, and 
performing all the field operations 
requisite for the cultivation of pro- 
duce, which at that period employed 
two hundred and fifty thousand tons 
of British shipping for its transport, 
and maintained a population that 
consumed £3,500,000 worth of British 
manufactures. But as the British 
colonies were thus deprived of the aid 
of imported forced labour, which the 
rival sugar colonies of Cuba and the 
Brazils enjoyed, of course it was in- 
dispensable that the labour of the 
black cultivators in the Britishislands 


should be perpetuated, and the pro- 
prietors maintained in the means of 
getting that work from them which 
they were prohibited from acquiring 


from foreign labourers. The way to 
do this, and withalto give the greatest 
possible security and means of im- 
provement to the black population of 
which they were susceptible, was evi- 
dent, andwas clearly and forcibly point- 
ed out at the time. It was to main- 
tain slavery in the meantime, doing 
every thing possible to mitigate its 
severity, till the negro population had 
come so much under the influence of 
artificial wants as to be ready, for their 
enjoyment, to submit to regular and 
continuous toil ; to regulate their days 
of forced labour, and give them some 
days in the week to work for them- 
selves, of which they might reap the 
fruits; and to allow every negro, who 
could thus amass a sum equal to his 
price, to purchase his freedom from 
his master. By this simple system, 
no one could become free without 
having proved himself fit to be a free- 
man, and therefore the whole evils of 
premature emancipation were avoided. 
It was thus that slavery wore out 
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almost without being noticed in the 
European kingdoms; it was thus it 
almost disappeared, insensibly and 
without a convulsion, in Spanish 
South America. 

Instead of this wise, judicious, and 
really humane course, what have we 
done? Why, we first, by the act of 
1834, abolished slavery altogether in 
the British dominions, upon giving a 
compensation to the proprietors, 
which, large as it was, was not, on an 
average, the fourth part of the value 
of the slave population set free, at the 
expiration of a prospective appren- 
ticeship of seven years; and at the 
end of four years, deeming that first 
time too long, we set them free alto- 
gether! We thought, in our wisdom, 
that a nation required no longer time 
to serve the apprenticeship to freedom 
than a freeman did to become expert 
in a trade. We proposed to do in 
a few years what nature could only 
accomplish in centuries. ‘The conse- 
quences, so often and so fatally pre- 
dicted, immediately ensued. The 
emancipated black population either 
refused to work, or did so at such 
high wages, and in so desultory a 
manner, that the supply of sugar 
rapidly declined in the British islands. 
It, inconsequence, rose considerably in 
price inthe mothercountry ; and upon 
that, partly under the influence of the 
free trade mania, partly from a desire 
to appease the clamorous multitude 
in the British towns, who had begun 
to feel, in the enhanced price of that 
article, the inevitable consequences of 
their own actions, we did a thing so 
unjust, so monstrous, so cruel, so 
inconsistent with all our former pro- 
fessions, that we believe the annals of 
the world may be searched in vain for 
its parallel, It was this :— 

We first reduced to a half of its 
former amount the protective duty 
on foreign slave-grown sugar, and 
then, by the act of 1846, in pursuance 
of Sir R. Peel’s principles, and with 
his approbation, passed an act for 
the progressive reduction, during 
three years, of the duties on foreign 
sugar, until, in 1849, those on foreign 
and colonial were to become equal 
to each other! That is, having 
first deprived our own colonies of 
their slave labour for less than a 
fourth of its value, we proceeded to 
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admit foreign sugar RAISED BY SLAVES 
to the supply of the British markets, 
on terms which in two years will be 
those of perfect equality. We have 
seen what came of the attempt in the 
Mauritius, to compete with slave-la- 
bour by means of the labour of freemen. 
Even though the attempt was made 
under the most favourable auspices, 
with the colossal capital of Reid, 
Irving, and Company, and an ample 
supply of hill coolies to carry it 
on, the immense wealth of that 
house was swallowed up in the 
hopeless attempt, and if became 
bankrupt in consequence. Experience 
had long ago proved in St Domingo 
that the black population, when not 
compelled, will not raise sugar; for 
that noble island, which, anterior to 
the emancipation of its slaves by the 
Constituent Assembly of France, 
raised and exported 672,000,000 
pounds of sugar, now does not export 
a single pound; and instead of con- 
suming as then £9,890,000 worth of 
French manufactures, does not import 
a single article.* 'To provide against 
this evidently approaching crisis in 
the supply of sugar for the British 
market, we have thrown open our 
harbours to slave-grown sugar from 
every quarter of the globe ; and from 





* Dumas, viii. 112 ; Mackenzie’s S¢ Domingo, i. 312. 

+ “ Of the progressive decline in the powers of production of the West India pos- 
sessions generally, some idea may be formed from what has been observed in Jamaica ; 
for though that island labours under some peculiar disadvantages, that fact merely 
increases the force of the argument which is derived from its past experience :— 


Average of the five years ending 1807—last of the slave trade, ° 
Average of the five years ending 1815—date of the Registry Act, 
Average of the five years ending 1823—date of Canning’s Resolution, 
Average of the five years ending 1833—last five of slavery, : 
Average of the five years ending 1843—first five of freedom, . 
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the rapid decline in the produce of the 
West Indian islands, even before this 
last coup-de-grace was given them by 
the application of free trade prin- 
ciples to their produce, it is painfully 
evident that a result precisely similar 
is about to take place in the British 
colonies.f And it is little consolation 
to find that this injustice has recoiled 
upon the heads of the nation which 
perpetrated it, and that the decline in 
the consumption of British manufac- 
tures by the West India islands is 
becoming proportioned to the ruin we 
have inflicted on them.{ 

But most of all has this conca- 
tenation of fanaticism, infatuation, 
and injustice proved pernicious to the 
negro race, for whose benefit the 
changes were all undertaken. Happy 
would it have been for them if the 
British slave trade had never been 
abolished ; that they had crossed the 
Atlantic chiefly in Liverpool or Glas- 
gow slave-ships, and been brought to 
the British West India islands! For 
then the slave trade was subject to 
our direction, and regulations might 
have been adopted to place it on the 
best possible footing for its unhappy 
victims. But now we have thrown it 
entirely into the hands of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese, over whom we 





£3,852,624 
3,588,903 
3,192,637 
2,791,478 
1,213,284 


“ The House of Assembly, from whose memorial to the government (June 1847) we 
borrow these facts, makes the following remarks on this instructive table :— 
“*Up to 1807 the exports of Jamaica progressively rose as cultivation was 


extended. From that date they have been gradually sinking ; but we more espe- 
cially entreat attention to the evidence here adduced of the effects of emancipation, 
which, in ten years, reduced the annual value of the three principal staples from 
£2,791,478 to £1,213,284, being in the proportion of seven to sixteen, or equal, at five 
per cent., to an investment of about thirty-two millions of property annihilated. We 
believe the history of the world would be in vain searched for any parallel case of 
oppression perpetrated by a civilised government upon any section of its own 
subjects.’ ” 


+ Exports to British West Inp1a CoLoniEs :— 


1827, . . £3,583,222 1840, 
1828, 3,289,704 1841, 
1829, 3,612,085 1842, 

—Porrter’s Parl. Tables, xii. 114. 
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2,591,425 
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have no sort of control, and who exer- 
cise it in so frightful a manner that 
the heart absolutely sickens at the 
thought of the amount of human suf- 
fering, at the cost of which we have re- 
duced the price of sugar to sixpence a 
pound. Compared with it, the English 
slave-ships and English slavery were 
an earthly paradise. Mr Buxton, the 
great anti-slavery advocate, admitted, 
some years ago, that the ‘“‘ number of 
blacks who now annually cross the 
Atlantic, is double what it was when 
Wilberforce and Clarkson first began 
their benevolent labours.”* Now, 
under the fostering influence-of free 
trade in sugar, it may reasonably be 
expected that in a few years the whole, 
or nearly the whole sugar consumed 
by Europe, will be raised by the slave 
colonies, and wrung by the lash from 
the most wretched species of slaves— 
those of Cuba and Brazil! Moreover, 
the slave trade, to supply them, will 
be triple what it was in 1789, when 
the movement in favour of the negro 
population began! Thus, by the com- 
bined effects of fanaticism, ignorance, 
presumption, and free trade, we shall 
have succeeded, by the middle of this 
century, in totally destroying our own 
sugar colonies ; adding, to no purpose, 
twenty millions to our national debt ; 
annihilating property to the amount 
of £130,000,000 in our own domi- 
nions ; doubling the produce of foreign 
slave possessions ; cutting off a mar- 
ket of £3,500,000 a-year for our 
manufactures : and tripling the slave 
trade in extent, and quadrupling it in 
horror, throughout the globe. 

Grave and serious matter for 
consideration as these results afford, 
all of which, be it observed, are 
now ascertained by experience — 
they yet sink into comparative insig- 
nificance compared with the gigantic 
measures of ‘‘ free trade and a fettered 
currency,” which have now spread 
ruin and desolation through the heart 
of the empire. It is here that the 
evil now pressing is to be found ; it is 
from hence that the cry of agony, 
which now resounds through the 
empire, has sprung. And unless a 
remedy is applied, and speedily applied, 
to the enormous evils which have 
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arisen from the reckless and simul- 
taneous adoption of these power- 
ful engines on human affairs, it 
may safely be affirmed that the 
present distress will go on, with 
slight variations, from bad to worse, 
till the empire is destroyed, and three- 
fourths of its inhabitants are reduced to 
ruin. These are strong expressions, 
we know; but if they are so, it is 
from the testimony of the government, 
and the ablest advocates for the free 
trade and bullion system, and the 
facts which we see around us, that we 
are reluctantly compelled, not only 
to use them, but to believe they are 
true. Hear what the Times says, on 
the aspect of national monetary and 
commercial affairs :— 


* Tn our wide sea of difficulties, there- 
fore, we are without rudder or compass. 
We cannot base our proceedings on a 
calculation that the Bank Charter Act 
will be carried out ; nor can we, on the 
other hand, assume that an inconvertible 
currency will be authorised, and thus 
frame onr future contracts accordingly. 
All that we can discern before us is 
declining trade and grinding poverty, 
bankrupt railways, and increased taxa- 
tion ; but whether the lesson will be 
prolonged in its bitterness, and its salu- 
tary effect retarded by measures of na- 
tional dishonour, is a point upon which it 
would be vainto prophesy. Three years 
back an indignant negative might have 
been given to such a conjecture, but since 
then demoralisation has been rapid, and 
time alone can determine if, by the deli- 
berate proceedings of the legislature, the 
record of itis destined to become inde- 
lible.”—Times, 26th November 1847. 


This is tolerably strong evidence 
from the leading and ablest free trade 
and bullionist journal. Strong indeed 
must have been the testimony of 
facts around them, when the well- 
informed and powerful writers in the 
Times put forth such admissions as 
to the state of the country. Observe 
the emphatic words wrung by woful 
experience from this journal. ‘* Three 
years back an indignant negative would 
have been given tosuch conjectures ; 
but sINCE THEN the progress of 
demoralisation has been rapid.” Sir 
R. Peel’s Bank Act was passed in 1844, 
and his free trade measures in 1846. 





* Buxton on the Slave Trade, 172. 
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And be it observed that that state 
arose entirely under their own system ; 
at a time when the Bank charter 
stood unchanged, and free trade, the 
grand panacea for all evils, was, and 
had been in a great degree, for years, 
in full and unrestrained operation. We 
shall see anon whether the Irish 
famine and English railways had any 
thing material to do with the matter. 
Strong as it is, however, this testi- 
mony is increased by the real evidence 
of facts in everydirection, and ofthe acts 
and admissions of government. These 
are of such a kind as a few years 
ago would have passed for fabulous. 
They have outstripped the most 
gloomy predictions of the most gloomy 
of the Protectionists ; they have out- 
Heroded Herod in the demonstration 
of the perilous tendency of the path 
we have so long becn pursuing. 
They could not have been credited, 
if not supported by the evidence of 
our own senses, and the statements 
of ministers of high character, from 
undoubted and authentic sources of 
information. We subjoin a few of 


them, of universal and painful noto- 
riety to every inhabitant of the empire 


at this time ; not in the belief that we, 
in so doing, can add any facts not 
previously familiar to the nation, but 
in order that these facts, now so well 
known, should get into a more durable 
record than the daily journals, and 
not pass for fabulous in future, and it 
is to be hoped, happier times. 

The first is, that the interest of 
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money has, by the recommendation, 
and indeed express injunction of go- 
vernment, been raised to eight per cent. 
This grievous and most calamitous 
effect, which was never heard of 
during the darkest period of the Re- 
volutionary war, which did not ensue 
even at the time of the Mutiny of the 
Nore, or the suspension of cash pay- 
ments in 1797,* has been publicly 
announced to the nation, in the 
Premier’s and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s Letter to the Directors. It 
is well known that, high as this rate 
of interest was, it was Jess than had 
been previously taken by private 
bankers, which had risen to nine, ten, 
and even fourteen or fifteen per cent. 
for short periods. These are the rates 
of interest which, anterior to thei¥ 
conquest by the British government, 
were common amidst Asiatic oppres- 
sion in the distracted realm of Hin- 
dostan. They had not been so high 
in England before for a century and 
a quarter. It was reserved for Great 
Britain, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, to render universal, 
by the effects of domestic legislation, 
at the end of thirty years’ peace, 
and when in a state of entire amity 
with all the world, a rate of interest 
unknown for a century before in the 
British empire; which could pre- 
viously be hardly credited as having 
existed, even in the days of feudal 
barbarity; and which had latterly 
been known only amidst the pre- 
datory warfare, fierce devastations, 





* For a few days during the panic consequent on the Mutiny at the Nore, the 
3 per cents were at 45, but they soon rose and ranged from 55 to 58. The interest 
ef money never exceeded 5 per cent., and indeed it could not, as the usury laws were 
then in operation. The issue of one pound notes in sufficient numbers by the Bank 
of England, after February 1797, soon relieved the distress, extinguished the panic, 
and brought us triumphantly through the war. The following are the rates of interest 
and amount of bullion in the Bank of England for thirty years past, avhich shows 
how little low interest has to do with the plentiful stores of the precious metals :— 


1815.—28th February 
1816.—29th February 
1820.—29th February 
1826.—28th February 
1832.—29th February 
1837.—28th February 
1839.— October 
1840.—25th February 
1847.—13th November 


£2,037,000 


Rate of Discount. 

Five per cent. 

Five per cent. 

Five per cent. 

Five per cent. 

Four per cent. 

Five per cent. 

Six per cent. 

Five per cent. 
Eight per cent. min. 


Bullion. 


4,641,000- 
4,911,000 
2,460,000 
5,293,000 
4,077,000 
2,522,000 
4,311,000 
9,258,520 


The rate of eight per cent. has not been charged by the Bank of England before for 


upwards of a century and a quarter. 
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and universal hoarding of specie, un- 
der the native powers of Hindostan. 

In thenext place, the public revenue 
for the quarter ending 1st October, 
1847, is £1,500,000 less than it was in 
the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
ceding year, which itself was below 
the corresponding quarter in 1845. 
Here then is an ascertained falling 
off of £1,500,000 a quarter, or Srx 
MILLIONS A-YEAR, in a revenue not 
exceeding £52,000,000 of net income, 
and of which upwards of a half is 
absorbed in paying the dividends on 
the public debt. There is no reason 
to hope for an amendment in the next 
or the succeeding quarter; happy if 
there is not a still greater falling off. 
This is, be it observed, in the thirty- 
second year of peace, when in amity 
with all the world, and when the war 
income-tax, producing £5,200,000 a- 
year, is added to the national income ! 
But for that grinding war-addition, laid 
on to meet the disasters of the Aff- 
ghanistaun expedition, and kept on 
to conceal the deficiency of income 
produced by Sir R. Peel’s free trade 
measures, the deficiency would be 
above £11,000,000 a-year. And this 
occurs just after a proper and suitable 
thanksgiving for an uncommonly fine 
harvest; when all the world is at 
peace ; five years after Sir R. Peel’s 
tariff in 1842, which was to add so 
much to our foreign trade; three years 
after the act of 1844, which was to 
impose the requisite checks on impru- 
dent speculation ; and eighteen months 
after the adoption of general free 
trade, and the abolition of the corn 
laws by the act of July 1846, by 
which the commerce and revenue of 
the country were to be so much im- 
proved ! 

In the third place, nearly the whole 
railways in progress in the United 
Kingdom have been stopped, or are 
to be in a few days, in consequence 
partly of this exorbitant rate of in- 
terest, partly of the impossibility of 
getting money even on these mon- 
strous and hitherto unheard-of terms. 
It is calculated that three hundred 
thousand labourers, embracing with 
their families little short of a mil- 
lion of persons, have been from this 
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cause suddenly thrown out of work, 
and deprived of bread. Already the 
effects of this grievous and sudden 
stoppage are apparent in the metro- 
polis, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and other great cities, -in the groups, 
at once pitiable and alarming, of 
rude and uncouth, but sturdy and 
formidable labourers, who are seen 
congregating at the,corners of the 
principal streets. But if this is the 
cifect of the sudden stoppage on 
the mere navigators, the hod and 
barrow-men, what must it be on 
the vast multitude of mechanics and 
iron workmen, thrown idle from the 
inability of the railway companies, at 
present, at least, to go on with their 
contracts? So dreadful has been the 
effects of this stoppage in Lanarkshire 
and Ayrshire, the two principal iron 
districts of Scotland, that before these 
pages issue from the press, forty 
thousand persons in the former county, 
and thirty thousand in the latter, in- 
cluding the families of the workmen, 
will be out of employment in the iron 
and coal trades alone! The greater 
part of this immense and destitute 
mass will fall on Glasgow, where 
already half the mills are stopped or 
on short tine, and in which city, since 
the beginning of the year, no less than 
49,993 Irish* have landed, nine- 
tenths of whom were in the last stage 
of destitution, and no inconsiderable 
part bringing with them the contagion 
of typhus fever. 

In the fourth place, the great marts 
of manufacturing industry, both for 
the home and the export trade, are 
in nearly as deplorable a condition as 
the iron trade; and the multitude who 
will be out of bread in them is not 
less appalling than in the railway 
and iron departments. As aspecimen 
of the condition to which they have 
been brought by the combined opera- 
tion of free trade and a fettered cur- 
rency, we subjoin the weekly return 
of the state of trade in Manchester for 
the week ending November 23. It is 
well known that this return is made 
up under the direction of the admirable 
police of that city, with the utmost 
accuracy. 





* Report of the Glasgow Poor Inspector, 28th November, 1847. 
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Weekly return made up to yesterday, (November 23), in the improved form, of the 
state of the various cotton, silk, and worsted mills, and other large establishments 


and works in Manchester :— 


| 





fo | 


ull Time. 


' Description of Mills, 
} Factories, &c. 


No. working full 


Works, &c. 
time, with full 
time with a por- 


tion only of hands 


complement 0 
employed. 


No. working full 


Stopped. 
No. working full 
No. working short 
time. 


Total No. of hands. 
No. wholly out of 
employment. 
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Cotton Mills, 

‘Silk Mills, 
Smallware Mills, 
Worsted Mills, . 
‘Dye Works, . 
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Totals, . 173, 69 | 24 





60 | 20 | 40,995 20,322) 11,284 





From this Table it appears that out 
of 40,995 workers employed in the 
factories of Manchester, 11,284 are 
working short time, and no less than 
9,389 are wholly out of employment. 
This last class, with their families, 
cannot embrace less, at the lowest 
computation, .than thirty thousand 
souls, who are entirely destitute. 
The state of matters in Glasgow is at 
least as bad; about half of the mills 
there are shut, or working short 
time. And this is the condition of our 
manufactures, we repeat, in the thirty- 
second year of profound peace, when 
we are engaged in no foreign war 
whatever ; when, so far from being 
distressed for the ordinary supply of 
subsistence, we have just returned 
thanks to heaven for the finest harvest 
reaped in the memory of man; and 
when, under the combined operation 
of home produce and an immense 


1845. 
£41,732,148 
5,323,553 


First nine months of year, 
Single month of October, 


This decline is of itself sufficiently 
alarming, the more especially when 
coming in the wake of the great free 
trade change, from which so great an 
extension of our exports was pre- 
dicted. Here is a decline of exports 
in two years of three millions, which 
in last October had swelled to a de- 
crease Of NEARLY A MILLION in a 


foreign importation, wheat is selling 
for 52s. the quarter ; three years after 
the imposing of the golden fetters 
which were for ever to preclude im- 
provident speculation; and a year 
and a half after the adoption of the 
free trade principles, which were to 
open up new and unheard-of sources 
of manufacturing prosperity. 

In the fifth place, if the general 
state of our exports, and of the impor- 
tation of the raw material, from which 
they are prepared, is considered, it 
will not appear surprising that the 
principal marts of manufacturing in- 
dustry should be in so deplorable a 
situation. The declared value of the 
exports of our manufactures, for nine 
months, ending October 10, in each 
of the following years, have stood 
thus, according to Lord John Russell’s 
statement :— 


1847. 
£39,975,207' 
4,665,409* 


1846. 


£40,008,874 
5,477,389 


single month. But from the foHowing 
Table it appears that this falling off, 
considerable as it is, exhibits but a 
small portion of the general decline of 
manufacturing industry in the nation; 
and that the stoppage of industry 
for the home market is much more 
serious. 





* Mr Newdegate’s Speech in 


Parliament, December 2, 1847. 
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Raw Marerrat Importep, Jan. 5 to Oct. 10. 





1845, 


1846. 1847. 





Flax, cwt., 
Hemp, . ‘ 
Silk, raw, Ibs. . 
Do. thrown, 

Do. Waste, cwt. 
Cotton Wool, ewt. 
Sheep’s Wool, lbs. 








1,048,390 
624,866 
2,865,605 
311,413 
11,288 
5,495,799 
57,308,477 


744,861 
588,034 


| 732,034 
| 3,429,260 


465,220 
3,051,015 
200,719 
7,279 


293,402 
6,173 
3,866,089 3,423,061 
51,058,209. | 43,348,336 











This Table exhibits an alarming 
decline in the importation of all the 
materials for our staple manufactures, 
except raw silk, which has consider- 
ably increased. That increase has 
not arisen from any increased sale of 
articles of clothing, viewed as a whole, 
in the nation since 1845, but solely 
from the great extent to which, since 
that time, the fashion of ladies’ dress 
has run in favour of silk attire. And, 
accordingly, the decline in wool and 
cotton imported is so very consider- 
able, that it amounts, since 1845, to 
fully a fourth. We are aware how 
much the price of cotton rose in 1845; 
but it has since rapidly declined; and 
as even at the present low prices, 

ord George Bentinck stated in his 
place in the House of Commons, in 
the course of the debate on bringing 
up the address in this session of Par- 
liament, without contradiction from 
the practical men there, that so mi- 
serable were the prices of export 
markets just now, that cotton manu- 
factured goods were exported cheaper 
than the raw material from which 
they are formed could be imported 
to this country. 


It is a poor set-off to these facts 
demonstrating the declining state of 
our foreign manufactures, to say that 
the exportation of iron and machinery 
has greatly increased during the same 
years, and that we have imported 
enormously all kinds of foreign sub- 
sistence.* So it has been ; but what does 
that indicate? The first, that foreign- 
ers, under our liberal system of free 
trade, even in the articles vital to our 
manufacturing wealth, are largely im- 
porting the machinery which is to 
enable them to rival our staple ma- 
nufacturing fabrics ; and the iron rails 
which are to give them the means of 
bringing their establishments, for 
practical purposes, nearer each other, 
and compensating the immense ad- 
vantages we have hitherto derived 
from ‘the narrowness and compact 
nature of our territory, and our insular 
and highly favourable maritime situ- 
ation. The last, which undoubtedly 
has risen in so short a time to a 
height which the most decided and 
gloomy Protectionist never ventured 
to anticipate,t only demonstrates 
that free trade is even more 
rapidly than was anticipated by its 





* To OcroBER 10 IN EACH YEAR. 
Machinery, ° 
Iron and steel, . 


1845, 
£644,839 
2,854,048 


1846. 
£897,442 
3,374,335 


1847, 
£942,533 
4,096,367 





£3,498,887 
+ AGRICULTURAL PrRopvuce IMPORTED FROM JANUARY 


£4,271,777 £5,038,900 
5 to OctoBER 10. 





| 

| 

Live animals, 

\Provisions, beef, pork, &e. ewts, ‘ 
Butter, cwts., . ° 
‘Cheese, do., . ° 

Grain in quarters, . . . 
{Grain in flour and meal, ewts., ig 


1845, 1846, 1847. 





172,355 
403,877 
243,140 


19,593 
109,550 
189,056 
183,891 

1,336,739 
394,908 


85,542 
206,455 
177,165 | 
216,191 | 243,601 
2,635,218 | 7,905,419 
2,631,341 | 7,900,880 














The grain imported in nine months measured in quarters will stand thus :— 


In quarters, . ‘ 3 . 
In flour and meal, cwts. " P 


In nine months, quarters, 


7,905,419 
2,650,263 


. . “10, 555,682 


‘The greatest import in any one year before was in 1841, when itwas 4,772, 641 quarters, 
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opponents, working out the downfal 
of our agricultural industry, and re- 
ducing us to the pitiable condition of 
the Roman empire, when, instead as- 
of old sending supplies of provisions 
to the legions from Italy into distant 
provinces, they were entirely fed by 
them, and the life of the Roman 
people was committed to the chances 
of the winds and the waves. 

In the sixth place, the depreciation 
of property and ruin to individuals 
which has ensued and is going on from 
the present crisis, is so prodigious, 
that the mind can scarcely apprehend 
it, even by the aid of the most ardent 
imagination. Not to mention the 
extreme embarrassment to merchants 
which must ensue from the present 
extravagant rate of interest and dis- 
count, and which must in most 
branches of commerce entirely absorb 
the profits of stock for this year—not 
to mention the vast number of the 
most respectable houses which have 
sunk under the pressure of the times— 
not to mention the prodigious burden 
imposed on landed proprietors and 
debtors in mortgages and bonds on 
personal security, by the general rise 
of interest to five per cent. and often 
above that sum, from three and a 
half or four per cent—let us endeavour 
to estimate, on something approaching 
to authentic data, the depreciation 
and destruction of property which had 
taken place evenso early as 26th Octo- 
ber last, when Government most pro- 
perly stepped in to arrest the ruinous 
effects of Sir Robert Peel’s currency 
bill of 1844. 

We estimate the National Debt, 
funded and unfunded, in round num- 
bers at £800,000,000; the railway 
property, which now produces a reve- 
nue of above £9,000,000 a-year, of 
which half is profit, at £190,000,000 ;4 
bank and other joint stock at asmuch; 
and the capital embarked in commerce 
and manufactures at £500,000,000. 
Thus, the loss on the moveable pro- 
perty of Great Britain by the present 
crisis, may be estimated as follows :— 
The three per cents. in August, 1845, 
were at £1002, and fora considerable 


(Jan. 


time were about 100: when Lord 
John Russell stepped in by his letter 
of 26th October, 1847, to arrest the 
consequences of Sir Robert Peel’s 
bill of 1844, they were at 79; and the 
effect of that partial remedy, even 
with the bank advances for a month 
after at eight per cent., has been to 
raise them to 85. ‘The depreciation 
of funded property, till the Act of 
1844 was broken throngh, had 
been in two years from 100 to 80, 
or a-fifth. Take the depreciation 
of all other moveable property en- 
gaged in fluctuating employments, on 
an average at the same amount and 
no more. We need not say how this 
understates the matter. Ilow happy 
would a large part of the railway 
stockholders, merchants, and manu- 
facturers of the United Kingdom be, if 
the depreciation of their property 
could truly be estimated at no larger 
an amount! But take it on an aver- 
age as a fifth only,—the strength of 
the argument, as Mr Malthus said of 
his famous arithmetical and geome- 
trical progression, will admit of almost 
any concession. The depreciation and 
destruction of property since 184d, 
will then stand thus :— 
Funded property, . —«. £860,000,000 
Railway property, 100,060,000 
Banking and other joint- 
stock companies, . - 100,000,000 
Capital invested in com- 
merce and manufacture, 500,000,000 


£ 1,500,060,000 

Depreciated, a-fifth, . 300,000,000 
Here, then, is the result of thirty 
years’ legislation, during which time, 
under different administrations, some 
bearing the names of ‘Tory, others of 
Whig, liberal principles in every 
department of government have becn 
without intermission in the ascendant. 
The Catholic emancipators, the Negro 
emancipators, reciprocity advocates, 
reformers, self-government men, bul- 
lionists, and free-traders, have got. 
every thing their own way. The 
triumph over the old system was not 
immediate; it took a quarter of a 
century to complete it: like Welling- 
ton at Waterloo, it was late in the 





* The sum invested in railways from 1841 to 1845, was £154,716,937; of which 
£114,513,035 was subscribed capital, and £46,203,902 authorised to be torrowed. 
See Parl. Returns, Nos. 159, 1844; and 637, 1845. Since that time it ha; at least. 
risen to £200,000,000, of which half may be considered productive. ’ 
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evening before the victory was gained. 
But gained it has been; and that not 
in one branch of government, but in 
every branch. The ancient system has 
been universally changed, and to 
such an extent, that scarcely a vestige 
of it now remains in the policy of 
Government. So uniform has been 
the alteration in every thing, that one 
would think our modern reformers 
had adopted the principle of their pre- 
decessors in the days of Calvin, who 
stood up to pray for no other reason 
but because the Roman Catholics 
knelt down. And what have been 
the results? Ireland, with gome mil- 
lions of paupers, in a state of anarchy 
and crime unparalleled in modern 
Europe; a hundred millions of pro- 
perty almost destroyed in the West 
Indies ; the slave trade tripled in 
extent, and quadrupled in horror 
throughout the globe; an irresistible 


ascendency given in the Legislature 


to urban electors; all protection to 
agriculture destroyed; from ten to 
twelve millions of quarters of grain—a 
full sixth of the annual subsistence— 
imported in a single year; the national 
independence virtually destroyed, by 
being placed to such an extent at the 
mercy of foreigners, for the food of 
the people ; foreign shipping rapidly 
encroaching on British, so as to ren- 
der the loss of our maritime supe- 
riority, at no distant period, if the 
game system be continued, a matter of 
certainty ; the practical annihilation 
of the sinking fund; the permanent 
imposition of the war income-tax, in 
the thirty-second year of profound 
peace ; a falling off in the revenue at 
the rate of six millions, and in our 
exports at the rate of twelve millions 
a-year; the depreciation and destruc- 
tion of property to the amount of 
three hundred millions in two years 
in Great Britain; and, finally, the 
general stoppage of railway under- 
takings over the whole country, and 
the shutting or putting on short time 
of half the mills in our manufacturing 
cities,for whose benefit all these changes 
were intended! Wedoubtif the history 
of the Fall of Rome exhibited such a 
uniform and multifarious decay in an 
equal period ; certainly no parallel to 
it has yet been presented in the 
annals of modern Europe. 

If we thought that this long and 
portentous catalogue of disasters was 
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unavoidable, and could not be reme- 
died by human wisdom, we would 
submit to it in silence, and we trust 
with resignation, as we do to the cer- 
tainty of death, or the chances of 
plague, pestilence, or famine, arising 
from the dispensations of Providence, 
for wise and inscrutable purposes, but 
over which we have no control. 
But this is very far from being the 
case. We believe, as firmly as we do 
in our own existence, that they are 
entirely of our own creation,—that 
they are the result solely and exclu- 
sively of false principles diffused 
through our people, and false mea- 
sures in consequence forced upon our 
Government; and that, though the 
consequences of these false principles 
must be long and disastrous, yet it is 
still possible to remedy the evil, to 
convert a land of mourning into a 
land of joy, and restore again the 
merry days to Old England. The 
retreat from the ways of error never 
was to nations, any more than indi- 
viduals, by any other path but the 
path of suffering ; but if the retreat is 
made, and the suffering borne, we 
trust in the good providence of God, 
and energy of the British character to 
repair all that is past. 

The distress which prevails in the 
nation, and, most of all, in the com- 
mercial districts and cities, being uni- 
versal and undeniable, the supporters 
of the present system, which has led 
to such results, are sorely puzzled how 
to explain so decisive and damning a 
practical refutation of their theories. 
The common theory put forth by the 
free traders and bullionists is, that it 
is the railways and Irishfamine which 
have done it all. This is the expla- 
nation which for months has been 
daily advanced by the Times, and 
which has been formally adopted by 
the leaders of government in both 
Houses. We are a miserably poor 
nation; we have eaten up our re- 
sources ; the strain upon our wealth 
has been greater than we could bear. 
This, of having eaten up our resources, 
has, ina peculiar manner, got hold 
of the imaginations of the able writers 
in the Times; and, forgetting that a 
great importation of food was the very 
thing which they themselves had held 
forth as the great blessing to be 
derived from free trade, they give the 
following alarming account of the food 
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devoured by the nation in the first 
nine months of 1847 :— 

“ Of live animals and provisions im- 
ported in 1847, there is an excess over 
last year of more than 100 per cent., of 
butter (duty paid) 35 per cent.; of cheese 
15 per cent.; of grain and flour 300 per 
cent.; of coffee (duty paid) between 8 and 
9 per cent.; of sugar (duty paid) 15 per 
cent., and of spirits (duty paid) 25 per 
cent. This has all been eaten and drunk. 
But how, it will be said, is it possible it 
can have been paid for? and what a 
splendid export trade the nation must have 
carried on, when all this has taken place, 
and only six millions of bullion have 
disappeared! Unfortunately, however, 
the explanation lies deeper. Although 
we have been extravagant in our living, 
we have starved our manufactories. We 
have sold our goods wherever we could 
find a market for them, and we have 
abstained from purchasing the materials 
out of which we may make more. We 
have not increased our export trade. It 
shows, in fact, a diminution as compared 
with last year; but in our avidity to 
consume luxuries, we have foregone, as 
we could not sustain the expenditure of 
both, keeping up the stock by which our 
mills and manufactories are to be fed.”— 
Times, November 24, 1847. 


So that the free traders have at last 
discovered that the unlimited importa- 
tion of food is not, after all, so great 
a blessing as they had so long held 
forth. ‘They have found to their cost 
that there is some little difference be- 
tween sending thirty millions in twelve 
months in hard cash to America and 
the Continent for grain, and sending 
it to Kent, Yorkshire, Essex, and 
Scotland. They have discovered that 
there is such a thing as a nation in- 
creasing its imports enormously and 
beyond all example, and at the same 
time its exports declining in the same 
proportion, from the abstraction of the 
circulating medium requisite to carry 
on domestic fabrics. ~ All this is what 
the Protectionists constantly predicted 
would follow the adoption of free trade 
principles ; and they warned govern- 
ment in the most earnest manner two 
years ago, that no increase of exports, 
but the reverse, would follow the 
throwing open our ports to foreign 
grain ; and that, unless provision were 
made for extending the currency when 
our sovereigns were sent abroad for 
foreign grain, general ruin would 
ensue. Two years ago Mr Alison 
observed :— 
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“ Holding it to be clear that, under the 
free trade system, a very large importa- 
tion of grain into these islands may be 
looked for now, even in ordinary seasons, 
and an immense one in bad harvests, it is 
essential that the country should look 


steadily in the face the constant drain’ 


upon its metallic resources which such a 
trade must occasion. Adverting to the 
disastrous effects of such an exportation 
of the precious metals in 1839, from a 
single year of such extensive importation 
of foreign corn, it is impossible to contem- 
plate without the most serious alarm the 
conversion of that drain into a permanent 
burden upon the specie of the country. 
As the change now to be made will 
undoubtedly depress agricultural indus- 
try, it is devoutly to be hoped that, as 
some compensation, the expected increase 
of our manufactures for foreign markets 
may take place. But this extension will, 
of course, require a proportional augmen- 
tation of the currency to carry it on. 
And how is that to be provided under the 
metallic system, when the simultaneous 
import of foreign grain is every day 
drawing more and more of the precious 
metals out of the country, in exchange for 
food ?”—( England in 1815 and 1845, third 
edition, Preface, page xi. published in 
April 1846.) 


But let it be conceded that the 
government and the Times are in the 
right on this point; that the importa- 
tion of grain, coexisting with the 
absorption of capital in the railways, 
was more than so poor a nation as 
Great Britain could bear, and that the 
dreadful crisis which ensued was the 
consequence — we would beg to ask, 
who has made us so poor? We shall 
lay before our readers a few facts in 
regard to the resources of this mise- 
rably poor nation—this poverty- 
stricken people, who have eaten up 
their little all in the form of 10,000,000 


quarters of grain and 176,000 live 


cattle, imported in the last nine 
months. We shall show what they 
were before the free trade and fet- 
tered currency system began; and 
having done so, we shall repeat the 
question,—** Who has made us so 
poor?” 

This miserable poverty-stricken 
people, in the years 1813, 1814, and 
1815—in the close of a .bloody and 
costly war of twenty years’ duration, 
during which they raised £585,000,000 
by loans to government, and, on an 
average, £50,000,000 annually by 
taxes, from a population, including 
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Treland, not in those last years exceed- 
ing 18,000,000 of souls—made the fol- 
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lowing advances and contributions to 
government for the public service :— 





Taxes. 


| Funded. 


| Raised by 
Population. 


Debt contracted. 


Total Debt 


Total Payments 
contracted. 


into the Ex- 


Unfunded. chequer. 





117,750,000 
| 17,900,000, 1814 
/18;150,000| 1815 


1813 | £68,748,363 
| 71,134,503 
72,210,512 


£52,118,722 
39,692,536 
50,964,366 


£55,478,938 
53,841,731 
46,968,138 


£107,597,660 
92,934,267 
97,932,501 


£176,346,023 
164,068,770 
170,143,016 








|In 3 years, 
| 


| £212,093,378 
| 








£142,175,624| £156,288,807 


£298,464,428 





£510,557,809 











If any one supposes these figures are 
inaccurate, or this statement exagge- 
rated, we beg to say they are not our 
own. They are copied hiteratim from 
Porter’s Parliamentary Tables, vol. i. 
p.1; and we beg to refer to that 
gentleman at the Board of Trade, to 
whom, on account of his well-known 
accuracy, the Chancellor refers for all 
his statistical facts, for an explanation 
of these, we admit, astounding ones. 

Was the capital of the country 
exhausted by these enormous contri- 
butions of A HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
MILLIONS annually to the public ser- 
vice, in the twentieth year of the most 
costly war on record? So far from 
it, the great loan for 1814 of 
£39,000,000 was made at the rate of 
£4, 11s. 1d. per cENT; that of 1813 
at £5, 10s. on an average ; that 
of 1815 at £5, 11s. per cent.* And it is 
evidently immaterial whether the im- 
mense amount of £100,000,000 debt, 
funded and unfunded together, was 
contracted in the form of direct loan 
to government, or of Exchequer bills 
issued from the Treasury, and form- 
ing the unfunded debt. Such bills 
required to be discounted before they 
were of any value ; and their proceeds, 
as Mr Porter very properly states, 
were so much money paid into the 
public treasury. They were an ex- 
change of the capital of the nation for 
Treasury bills, and were, therefore, 
just as mucha draft on that capital as 


the exchange of the sums subscribed 
in loans for the inscription of certain 
sums in the 3 per cent. consols. 

In the next place, this poor nation, 
which has now nearly eaten up its 
resourcesin a single season, in the year 
1844 possessed, in the two islands, 
real or heritable property of the yearly 
value of £105,000,000 sterling,t cor- 
responding to a capital, at thirty 
years’ purchase, of £3,150,000,000 ; 
and at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
to one of £2,625,000,000. These 
figures are ascertained in the most 
authentic manner; that of England 
by the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the burdens of real pro- 
perty ;{ that of Ireland by the Poors’ 
Rate returns; and that of Scotland 
from an estimate founded on the 
amount of income-tax paid, as no 
poors’ rate as yet extends universally 
over the country. 

Further, we have the authority of 
Lord Palmerston, in the debate in 
last session of Parliament on foreign 
loans, for the assertion that this poor 
nation has advanced £150,000,000 in 
loans to republics since 1824, or to 
monarchies surrounded with repub- 
lican institutions ; the greater part of 
which has been lost. Yet so far have 
these copious drafts been from ex- 
hausting, or even seriously trenching, 
on the capital of the nation, that it 
appears from the subjoined valuable 
table, furnished from returns allowed 





* See Parl. Debates, xxviii. 66, 67. 

+ Viz. England, . - : 
Scotland, about . 
Treland, . 


£85,000,000 
5,000,000 
16,000,000 


£105,000,000 


} Lords’ Report on Real Property, pp. 8,9. In our last Number we stated the 
amount of heritable property at £63,000,000, from a desire to be within rather 
than beyond the truth. But the latter figure was taken from the Poors’ Rate 
return, which, as the Lords’ Report justly states, is always below the truth ; and 
their own report of £85,000,000 is taken from the rating for the property tax, 
founded on the returns by the occupants.—See Lords’ Report on Real Property, p. ix. 
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to be taken from the great bill-broking 
house uf Overend and Gurney in 
London,* that during that whole 
period the interest of money, even in 
the years when the pressure was 
severest, never rose above 6 per cent., 
and immediately after fell to 35 or 3 
per cent., and in 1844 and 1845, it is 
well known, it was still lower, at 
some times as low as 24 per cent. 
Again, the income-tax returns for 
1846, of this miserably poor nation, 
exhibit a revenue of £5,200,000 
yearly drawn from this source, though 
the tax is only 7d. in the pound, or 
£2, 18s. 4d. per cent., and though the 
tax did not legaliy go below incomes 
of £150, and in practice generally 
excluded those under £200 a-year. 
The income-tax, in the last year of 
the war, produced £15,000,090 at 10 
per cent., reaching all incomes above 
£60 a-year. Had the same standard 
been adopted in 1842, when it was 
reimposed by Sir R. Peel, it would 
have produced at least £18,000,000 
yearly, which sum, increased by 3: 
per cent. from the enhanced value of 
money by the operation of the act 
of 1819, would correspond to about 
£24,000,000, according to the value 
of money in 1815. This proves that 
the wealth of the nation had more 
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than hept pace with the increase of 
its population; for the numbers of 
the people in the two islands in 1815 
were 18,000,000, and in 1845 about 
28,000,000, or somewhat above 50 
per cent. increase. 

Lastly, this miserably poor nation, 
which has eaten up its resources in 
the shape of quarters of grain and fat 
bullocks in a single year, exported 
and imported in the three years 1812, 
1814, and 1815, and 1843, 1844, and 
1845, before free-trade began, respec- 
tively as follows : 


Exports. Imports. 


Official value. Official value. 
1812, £29,508,517 £24,923,922 
1813—Records destroyed by fire. 
1814, 34,207,253 32,622,711 
1815, 42,875,996 31,822,053 


1843, £117,877,278 £70,093,353 

1844, 131,564,503 75,441,555 

1845, 132,444,503 85,281,958 

Such were the commercial transac- 
tions of this nation, which, in the 
interval from 1815 to 1845, had 
become so miserably poor. 

Keeping these facts in view, we 
again ask: Having down to 1845 been 
so rich, what has since made us so 
poor? The free-traders and bullion- 
ists tell us it was neither the abolition 
of the corn-laws nor the Bank Charter 
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Act. Then what is it which in so 
short,a time has produced so great, so 
terrible a revulsion? Government, 
and their organs in the press, assert 
that it was the Irish famine, and the 
absorption of capital in railways. To 
avoid any chance of misconception on 
so vital a point, we subjoin the words 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the debate on the currency on 30th 
November 1847, as reported in the 
Morning Post of December 1, which 
were in substance the same as those 
employed by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe in the House of Lords :— 


“Up to October there had been no 
great pressure ; but in that month the 
pressure rapidly rose by reason of the 
abstraction of capital for railways and 
corn. The House would be surprised to 
hear the amount of capital thus ab- 
stracted for corn in fifteen months. 


June 1846 to January 1847, £5,139,000 
January 1847 to July 1847, 14,184,000 
July to October, 14,240,000 


Total, £33,563,000 


Then as to the capital absorbed in rail- 
roads, it had been in each year, from 
1840, on an average, to 
1843, 
1844, . 


i+ <:m. ¢ 
First half-year 

1846 Second dese, 

1847, First half-year, 

1847, Last half-year, 38,000,000 
the latter being, of course, estimated on 
the supposition of the expenditure having 
continued at the same rates.”—Morning 
Post, December 1, 1847. 

Now of all the marvellous state- 
ments that ever were put forth by a 
government to explain a great public 
disaster, we do not hesitate to say 
this is the most marvellous. For let 
it be conceded that these are the 
real causes of the distress,—that it is 


£4,500,000 
6,000,000 
14,000,000 
9,000,800 
26,600,000 
25,770,000 
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the railways and the importation of 
foreign corn which have done it all— 
Who introduced the railways and let 
in an unlimited supply* of foreign 
corn? Who passed all the railway 
bills, and encouraged the nation in 
the undertakings which are now held 
forth as so entirely disproportioned to 
its strength? Who took credit to 
themselves for the prosperity which 
the construction of railways at first 
occasioned, and dwelt with peculiar 
complacency, in the opening of the 
Session of 1846, on the increased pro- 
duce of the excise, and diminution of 
crime, as indicating at once the aug- 
mented enjoyments and diminished 
disorders of the poor? Who disre- 
garded the cautious, and as the event 
has proved, wise warnings of Lord Dal- 
housie at the Board of Trade? Who 
opened the railway of the Trent Valley 
with a silver trowel, and enlarged in 
eloquent terms on the immense advan- 
tages which that and similar under- 
takings would bring to the country? 
Sir Robert Peel and the party who 
now put down the whole evils which 
have ensued to the foreign corn and 
railways. Wasa single word heard 
from them condemnatory of the mania 
which had seized the nation, and 
prophetic of the disasters which would 
ensue from its continuance? Did 
Sir Robert Peel warn the people that 
the currency was put on a new 
footing; that the act of 1844 had 
forbid its extension beyond thirty- 
two millions issuable on securities, 
and that as credit was thus materially 
abridged, the capital of the nation 
would be found inadequate to the 
undertakings in which it had engaged? 
Quite the reverse; he did none of 
these things. He encouraged the 
embarking of the capital of the nation 
in railways to the extent of above two 
hundred millions,* all to be executed 





* The following is the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the sums 
authorised by government to be expended, and actually expended, in each of the 


undermentioned years :— 

Authorised 
Expenditure. 
£4,000,000 

3,500,000 
6,000,000 
4,500,000 


Year. 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


Authorised 
Expenditure. 
£18,000,000 

59,000,000 
124,500,000 
38,300,000 


Year, 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


These are the sums authorised to be expended by the acts passed in each of these 
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in the next four years; and now we 
are told that the disasters which have 
ensued are mainly owing to that 
very unmanageable railway progeny 
which he himself produced ! 

Again, as to the importation of 
foreign grain, the second scape-goat 
let go to bear the sins of the nation— 
who let that scape-goat loose? Who 
introduced the free trade system, and 
destroyed the former protection on 
native agriculture, and disregarded or 
ridiculed all the warnings so strenu- 
ously given by the Protection party, 
that it would induce such a drain on 
the metallic resources of the country 
as must induce a speedy monetary 
crisis, and would subject the nation 
permanently to that ruinous wasting 
away which proved fatal to the Ro- 
man empire, when the harvests of 
Egypt and Libya came to supplant 
those of Italy in supplying the 
cities of the heart of the empire with 
food? Who declared that the great 
thing is to increase our importations, 
and that provided this is done the 
exportations will take care of them- 
selves? Who laughed at the warn- 
ing, ‘Two things may go out, 
manufactures or specie”? It was 
Sir Robert Peel and his free trade 
followers who did all these things ; 
and yet he and his party, in or out of 
adininistration, (for they are all his 
party,) coolly now turn round and tell 
us that the misery is all owing to the 
foreign corn and the railways, which 
they themselves introduced ! 

The Irish potato rot of 1846, it is 
said, occasioned the great importation 
of grain, which for the next winter 
and spring deluged the country; and 
but for them we should have been 
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landed in the horrors of actual famine 
over a great part of the country. We 
entirely agree with this statement. 
The Protectionists always were the 
first not only to admit, but urgently 
to insist that absolute freedom of im- 
portation should be allowed in periods 
of real scarcity. The sliding-scale 
formerly in use expressly provided for 
this; for the duty began to fall when 
wheat reached sixty-three shillings, 
and declined till at seventy-three 
shillings it was only one shilling 
a-quarter. It was on the propriety 
of admitting grain duty-free in periods 
of average or fine harvests, such as 
we have just been blessed with, that 
they were at issue with their oppo- 
nents. Under the old system, nearly 
all the grain which was imported in 
the winter of 1846 and spring of 1847, 
would have come in, for the duties 
became nominal when wheat rose to 
seventy-three shillings a-quarter, and 
it rose during that period to one hun- 
dred and five and one hundred and 
ten shillings. What the Protection- 
ists said, and said earnestly, when 
this vast importation, necessary at the 
time, was going on, that it anticipated 
the effects of a free importation of 
grain, and by its effect on the cur- 
rency, while it lasted, might teach 
the nation what they had to expect 
when a similar drain, by the effects 
of free trade, became perpetual. 
Eight months ago, on March 1, 1847, 
we made the following observations 
in this Magazine :— 

“ The quantity of grain imported in 
seven months only, viz. from 5th July 
1846, to 5th February 1847, exceeded 
six millions of quarters, at the very time 
when our exports were diminishing. It 








years. The following table shows, as nearly as can be estimated, the sums actually 


expended :— 
Actual 
Expenditure. 


£1,470,000 
2,980,000 
4,435,000 
6,105,000 
3,510,000 


Year. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 “ne eee 
1845, first six months 


Actual 
Expenditure. 
£10,625,000 
9,815,000 
26,670,000 
25,770,000 


Year. 

1845, second six months 
1846, first six months 
1846, second six months 
1847, first six months 


Supposing the actual expenditure, under existing railway acts, to have pro- 
ceeded at the same ratio for the next three’ years, the following would have been 


the results :— 


Estimated 
Year. Expenditure. 


1847 
1348 


£64,000,000 
70,000,000 


Estimated 
Expenditure. 
£47,000,000 
10,000,000 


Year. 
1849 
1850 
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may be imagined how prodigious must 
have bee the drain upon the metallic 
resources of the country to make up the 
balance. The potato rot, it is said, has 
concealed the effects of free trade. Quite 
the reverse. Providence has done the thing 
at once. We have got onat railway speed 
to the blessings of the new system. Free 
trade was to lead to the much desired 
substitution of six millions of quarters of 
foreign, for six millionsof quarters of home 
growth in three years. But the potato rot 
has done it in one. The free trade policy 
could not have done it so expeditiously, 
but it would have-done it as effectually. 
Itis a total mistake, therefore, to repre- 
sent the famine in Ireland and the West 
of Scotland as an external calamity which 
has concealed the effects of free trade. 
It has only brought them to light at once.” 
—Lessons FROM THE Famine. Black- 
wood’s Magazine, March 1847. 
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The real amount of the famine in 
-Treland, of which so much has been 










































id said, was very much magnified, how- 
1- ever, by the fears of some parties and 
id the interested exaggerations of others. 
- The deficiency in the two islands has 
on been stated variously, at from sixteen 
he to twenty million pounds worth. 
ed Take it at the larger sum to 
of avoid all idea of misrepresentation— 
- what is this to the total agricultural 
ch produce of Great Britain and Ireland? 
oct That is estimated by Mr Porter on 
cts very rational grounds at three hun- 
al, dred millions annually, in produce of 
47, allkinds. The subtraction of twenty 
ons millions worth ;—a fifteenth part, at 
the very utmost, could never ac- 

1 in Count for the prodigious rise of prices 
fuly @ from forty-nine shillings a-quarter to 
ded one hundred and ten shillings, which 
ime § Wheat rose to in March 1847. It was 
It @ the impulse given to speculation in 
_ grain, by the sudden throwing open 
ally of the ports by Sir Robert Peel’s free 
trade measures, which really occa- 

sioned the prodigious importation so 

re. much exceeding what was required, 
vd which actually took place. The de- 
00 faleation occasioned by the Irish 
00 potate rot, and the deficiency of the 
oat-crop in Great Britain, was at 

- the very utmost a fifteenth part of 
bees the annual supply. But the grain 
imported in the first nine months of 

- this year has exceeded ten millions of 
ure. quarters, being a full sixth part of the 
000 § annual consumption of the nation, 
000 § which for the use of man and ani- 
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mals together is estimated at sixty 
million quarters. And hence the 
rapid fall of prices which followed the 
fine harvest of 1847, from one hundred 
shillings to fifty shillings, which hag 
involved in ruin so many houses con- 
cerned in the corn trade. 

But what is particularly worthy of 
notice, and what wein the most earnest 
manner beg to impress upon our 
readers as by far the most luminous 
and important fact which the recent 
discussions in parliament have elicited, 
is this. It is stated, as has been 
already noticed, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the sum paid 
for foreign grain in the three months 
ending November 30th 1847, that is 
in the months of September, October, 
and November, 1847, had reached 
the enormous and unprecedented 
amount of £14,240,000! The same 
statement was made by Lord Lans- 
downe in the House of Lords; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
added, that to be sure of the figures, 
he had them remitted to and corrected 
by Mr Porter. Now, this immense 
importation, be it recollected, took 
place IN THE FACE OF THE FINEST 
HARVEST KNOWN FOR YEARS, and 
for which a public and solemn thanks- 
giving has just been returned. We 
say nothing of the prospects of foreign 
importation which this fact opens to 
our, agricultural interests,—that fur- 
nishes ample subject for future con- 
sideration ; what we pray the public 
attention to, is the warning which 
it gives of the effects of free trade 
upon the monetary concerns of the 
nation, and above all on the credit 
of the trading and commercial 
classes. This is the importation, in 
an uncommonly fine season, with 
a noble harvest in both islands, just 
reaped! The dreadful monetary 
crisis of October 1847, which ren- 
dered the suspension of the Bank 
Charter Act, on the 25th of that 
month, indispensable, was evidently 
owing to the prodigious importation 
which all the fineness of the preceding 
harvest could not check. ‘The crisis 
of April 1847, may with justice be 
ascribed to the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland, and would probably 
have come on, though not with the 
same intensity, though the change on 
the corn laws had been made by Sir 
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Robert Peel in the July preceding. 
But it is rather too much to go on 
talking in December 1847, about the 
failure of the crop of 1846 in Ireland, 
four months after one of the finest 
crops in the memory of man had 
been reaped in the British dominions. 

This points to one great and lasting 
truth, the due appreciation of which 
by the people of Great Britain is of 
such paramount importance, that it 
will be cheaply purchased even at the 
cost of all the misery and destruction 
of property which the late crisis has 
occasioned in the British empire. 
This is, that the great importation of 
grain, and consequent abstraction of 
the precious metals consequent upon 
the free-trade system, may be ex- 
pected to be permanent. We have 
repeatedly warned the nation in 
every possible form that this would 
be the case, but our warnings during 
the free-trade mania met with no 
attention. Now, however, it has 
been proved by the event that they 
were too well founded. The old and 


rich state will always be undersold 
by the young and poor one in the 


supply of grain for its own market. 
The grain-growing state never will 
take manufactures to any proportional 
extent, but always will take gold in 
exchange. ‘This was the case with 
Rome in ancient days; this is the 
case with England in these times. 
The steam-engine and machinery do 
little or nothing for agriculture, 
though every thing for manufactures. 
The great grain states are always 
those nations in which the lal ouring- 
class are poor, or have few artificial 
wants, and consequently take few or 
no manufactures. Poland, the Uk- 
raine, the Valley of the Mississippi, 
are examples. Gold is what they 
want, and what they will have; for 
it is the cheapness of their production 
which enables them to export. to 
advantage. So universal is this truth, 
of such paramount importance is it 
upon the fortunes of an old and highly 
civilised state, that, it may safely be 
affirmed, its existence in its old age 
depends on the requisite safeguards 
against the danger thence arising 
being established. Such are the effects 
of the constant drain of gold and 
importation of grain on such a state 
in its advanced stages, that even the 
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strongest nation will sink in time 
under the strain, as Rome did, if 
nothing is done to avert the danger. 

The present dreadful crisis under 
which the nation is labouring, there- 
fore, is not owing to a want of capital 
for all its undertakings, nor to any 
present deficiency in our native supply 
of food. It is in vain that Sir R. Peel, 
to throw the blame off the Bank 
Charter Act, says it is all owing to a 
deficiency of capital to carry on our 
undertakings. Has the Right Hon. 
Baronet forgotten that, so recently as 
March last, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer borrowed £8,000,000 for 
the destitute Irish at £3, 7s. 6d. per 
cent.2 Was this like a nation, the 
capital of which was exhausted? Has 
he forgotten that, till within these few 
months, the funds were from 88 to 
90, and interest generally at 3 or 3} 
per cent.?- What has come of all this 
capital since August last? Has if 
vanished before the genial showers 
and bright sun which gave us so fine 
a harvest? But if deficient capital 
has been the cause of our disasters, 
how has it happened that Lord John 
Russell’s letter of 25th October, au- 
thorising the Bank to make advances 
beyond what the Act allowed, has 
already had a sensible effect in arrest- 
ing the disorder, at least in the metro- 
polis? Can it be said that that letter 
added one pound to the realised 
capital of the country? It might 
as well be affirmed that it added 4 
cubit to every man’s stature in it, or 
a quarter to the produce of every field 
it contained. Then how has it to 
some degree arrested the panic in 
London, raised the 3 per cents. 
from 79 to 86, and lowered the inte- 
rest of money from 8 or 9 to 6 or7 
per cent.? Evidently by its effect 
upon CREDIT; because it begat a hope 
—not likely, we fear, to be realised— 
that government had at last become 
sensible of the ruinous effect of the 
Bank Charter Act, and would speedily 
restore the circulation of the country 
to that amount, which the magnitude 
of its population and transactions 
imperatively required. 

To illustrate the terrible and all- 
powerful operation of this deplorable 
Act on the best interests of the coul- 
try, let it be supposed for a momest 
that the whole currency of the country; 
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without any change in its laws as 
affecting debtor and creditor, were to 
be withdrawn. What would be the 
result ? Evidently that every man 
and woman it contained, from Queen 
Victoria and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer downwards, would become 
bankrupt. A nation possessing real 
property, as the income-tax and poor- 
tate returns show, of the value of 
£3,000,000,000 sterling, and move- 
able property of £2,000,000,000 more, 
would, without the exception of a 
single living creature in it, become 
bankrupt because £70,000,000 or 
£80,000,000 was withdrawn from its 
circulation, while its laws remained 
unchanged. By these laws, every 
debtor must discharge his liabilities 
in money; and therefore, if the whole 
money was withdrawn, no debt 
could be discharged at all, and uni- 
versal bankruptcy would ensue. 

Now, the contraction of the cur- 
rency to any considerable cxtent 
operates, so far as it goes, in just the 
same way on general credit and the 
national fortunes. When money be- 


comes scarce, no one can, without 


difficulty, discharge his obligations, 
Decause the banks, who are the reser- 
voirs from which payment of all con- 
siderable transactions are drawn, 
cannot afford the usual accommoda- 
tion. Those who are not in first- 
rate credit can get nothing from them 
at all, and at once become bankrupt. 
The sum-total of difficulty and embar- 
rassment thus occasioned, is not to be 
measured by the amount of specie or 
bank-notes actually withdrawn from 
circulation by the Bank of England, 
though that on occasion of the present 
crisis has been very considerable. 
It is to be measured by the shock 
given to credit; the increase in the 
practice of hoarding, which a fecling 
of general insecurity never fails to 
engender; the reluctance in the 
¢ountry banks to make advances; the 
universal effort made to recover debts 
at the very time when the means of 
discharging them have been rendered 
most difficult; the rapid diminution 
ii the private bills put in circulation 
from the experienced impossibility of 
getting them discounted. ‘The contrac- 
tion of the currency on the part of the 
Bank of England, from July 1846, when 
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it was £21,000,000, to September 1847, 
when it was only £17,840,000, was no 
less than £3,160,000. Including the 
simultaneous and consequent contrac- 
tion by the country banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland, ‘the diminution 
of the paper currency was above 
£5,000,000. But this, considerable 
as it is, was but a small part of the 
evil. The bills in circulation in Great 
Britain in 1839 were estimated by 
Mr Leatham, a most experienced 
Yorkshire banker, at £130,000,000. 
In 1845, it may safely be assumed, 
that they had reached £160,000,000 or 
£170,000,000. Without a doubt this 
immense sum was reduced by at least 
a fourth, probably a half, from the 
contraction of the currency consequent 
on the Bank Act of 1844. It is this 
prodigious contraction, the necessary 
consequence of the banks having been 
rendered unable or unwilling to dis- 
count bills, which is the real cause of 
the present universal distress and 
general stoppage of all undertakings. 
And it was the more ruinous from 
the circumstance, that it occurred at 
the very time when, from the vast en- 
couragement given by government to 
domestic railways by the bills they 
passed, and to foreign trade from the 
abolition of the main duties protective 
of industry by them, the nation was 
landed in transactions of unheard-of 
magnitude, and producing an unparal- 
leled strain upon its metallic resources. 

This last is a consideration of such 
paramount importance, that it is of 
itself adequate to explain the whole 
phenomena which have occurred; and 
yet, strange to say, it has hitherto 
met with very little attention either 
in or out of Parliament. The point 
to which we allude, and to which we 
crave, in an especial manner, the 
attention of the nation, is the progres- 
sive and now alarming disproportion 
between the money value of our imports 
and our exports which has grown up. 
ever since Sir Robert Peel’s tariff was 
introduced in 1842, and which has 
now, from the action of the free-trade 
in corn, risen to such a height as to 
be absolutely frightful. ‘The declared 
or money values, of our total exports 
and official value of our imports since 
Sir Robert Peel’s tariff was passed in 
1842, have stood as fullows :— 
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Imports, official value. 

as ~ - £64,377,962 
1842, ‘ « 65,204,729 
1843, . . 70,093,353 
1844, . « « 75,441,555 
1845, ° 85,281,958 
1846, , Not made up. 
Three first quarters of 

1847, . a Not made up. 


The imports for 1847 have not yet 
been made up, and cannot be till 
‘January next, when the year is con- 
cluded. But in the figures we have 
given, there is abundant room for the 
most serious reflection. The fact 
which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has mentioned as tothe sums paid 
for grain alone, in fifteen months, 
having reached the enormous and un- 
precedented amount of £33,000,000, 
leaves no room for doubt that, in the 
year 1847, our imports will have reach- 
ed £100,000,000, while our exports 
have sunk below £50,000,000.* Now, 
how was this fearful balance paid? 
The answer is evident. In cash. 
Here then, without going farther, is a 
balance on the exports and imports 
already returned, in 1846, of forty 
millions against the nation, on the 


transactions of the present year, of 


probably not less than FIFTY MILLIONS 
STERLING.| Whoever considers these 
figures with attention, will be at no 
loss to perceive from what cause in 
the main the present disasters have 
arisen. 

To give only one example of the 
way in which, under the system of free 
importation, the balance of trade has 
been turned against this country, we 
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Exports, declared value. 
1841, ‘ £51,604,430 
1842, 47,361,043 
1843, 52,278,449 
1844, °. Not made up. 
1845, ‘ 53,298,026 
1846, " 57,279,735 
1847, . 39,240,000 


subjoin the official returns of the pro- 
gress of our trade with America 
since Sir Robert Peel’s tariff was in- 
troduced in 1842, and for five years 
previously.{ From that it appears 
that the trade with that country, 
which in 1830 was £8,000,000 on each 
side, has now so immensely changed, 
especially since the tariff of 1842, that, 
while our exports to it in 1845 were 
£10,000,000, our imports from it were 
£22,000,000! How was the balance 
of £12,000,000 paid? The answer is, 
in money; and that money it was 
which enabled them to conquer the 
Mexicans. We shalllook with anxiety 
for the returns of our exports to, and 
importations from America for the last 
two years. When they appear, it 
will at once be seen where the money, 
the want of which is now so severely 
felt, has gone, under the fostering 
influence of free trade. 

Sir Robert Peel says that the 
Americans have tried the system of 
paper money, and they have had 
enough of it. Wethank the Right 
Honourable Baronet for having re- 
minded us of this example of the 
effects of a contracted currency. It 
appears that in 1836 the imports of 
English manufactures into the United 





* That this statement is not exaggerated will appear evident from the following 


returns :— 


Corn, flour, meal, live animals, &c., imported to 


October 10, 


1845. 
£4,410,091 


1847. 
| £31,241,766 


This of itself, coupled with the simultaneous ‘contraction of the currency and "fall 
of the exports, will explain the whole catastrophe. 

+ The following table of the prodigious advance in the importation of two articles 
alone, tea and sugar, will show how rapidly they"have increased in the three last 
years, at the very time that our exports were diminishing :— 


1845, 
4,413,969 
36,825,461 
1846 to 1845. 
Sugar, cwt. 55,803 iner. 
Tea, Ib. 4,607,278 incr. 


Sugar, cwt. 


1846. 
4,469,772 
41,432,794 
1847 to 1845. 
2,096,724 incr. 
8,087,419 incr. 


1847. 
6,510,693 
44,912,880 


£4,193,448 
803,741 


£4,997,189 


-—Mr Newdegate’s Speech, Morning Post, December 2, 1847. 
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States were £15,116,300. In the 
next year they were only £5,693,094 
official value; and the declared or 
real value in that year was only 
£4,695,225 ; and the declared value 
of the imports from Great Britain in 
1842, was only £3,528,807.* * What 
occasioned this extraordinary defal- 
cation, we shall inform the Right 
Honourable Baronet. In spring 1837, 
the metallic system was introduced 
by General Jackson, then President 
of the United States, (by his refusal 
totake any thing but specie in payment 
of government claims,) the country 
being at the time engaged in vast rail- 
way and other undertakings, with the 
concurrence and by the authority of 
government. Thence the prodigious 
falling off inthe imports from this coun- 
try, under which our own manufactu- 
rers suffered so severely, and from 
which they have scarcely yet recovered. 
Thence the destruction of three-fourths 
of the mercantile capital of the United 
States. May heaven avert a similar 
catastrophe, resulting from the same 
policy, in this country! 

The causes, then, to which the pre- 
sent dreadful crisis is owing, are as 
plain as if the proofs of them were to 
be found in Holy Writ. We shall 
simply record what Sir Robert Peel 
and the bullion party have done for 
the last five years, and then ask 
whether under such a system it was 
possible a catastrophe could be 
averted. 

In the first place, they introduced 
the tariff of 1842, which so materially 
diminished the duties on importation 
in this country, and gave so great an 
impulse to the introduction of foreign 
articles of all sorts into the consump- 
tion of the people, as raised our im- 
ports in 1845 to £85,000,000, 
while our exports were only 
£53,000,000, exhibiting a balance of 
£32,000,000 against the country, 
which of course required to be paid 
in the precious metals. 

Secondly, having established this 


* Parliamentary Paper, 30th July, 1843. 
+ Viz. in round numbers :— 
England, 
Country Banks, 
Ireland, ... 
Scotland, 
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great drain of nearly thirty millions 
annually on the metallic resour¢ées of 
the country, Sir Robert Peel next 
proceeded to pass the Bank Charter 
Acts, for England of 1844, and for 
Scotland and Ireland of 1845, which 
limited the bank notes of the empire, 
issuable on securities, to £32,000,000,t 
and enacted that for every note issued 
beyond that amount, a sovereign 
should be in the bank’s strong-room 
to represent it. 

Thirdly, having imposed these 
firm restrictions on the increase of 
the paper circulation, and left no 
room for an augmentation to meet 
the growing wants of the community 
but by an addition to the stores of 
bullion in the country, and compelled 
a proportional contraction of the cur- 
rency when the bullion was with- 
drawn, the Right Honourable Baronet 
and his administration next passed 
railway bills to the amount of 
above £150,000,000 sterling, to be 
executed in the next three years, and 
gave every facility to the undertaking 
of such projects, by lowering the de- 
posits required from ten to five per 
cent. on the estimated cost of the 
undertakings. 

Fourthly, when the strain on the 
metallic resources of the country 
was beginning to be felt, from the 
immense balance of thirty millions 
in our commerce against us, and 
the calls on railway shares were 
becoming considerable, the Right 
Honourable Baronet next, as a per- 
manent system, not an extraordi- 
nary remedy to meet a temporary 
disaster, introduced a free trade in 
grain, which was immediately applied 
by his successors to sugar. He thus 
sent thirty-three millions, in gold and 
silver, abroad in fifteen months. The 
consequence has been that the imports 
of the empire have probably become 
double its exports in money value; 
that a balance of nearly £50,000,000 
has this year been sent abroad in pay- 
ment of articles of import; that the 





£14,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,400,000 
3,300,000 


£31,700,000 
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sums paid for grain alone in the three 
months immediately following the 
Jinest harvest on record, have exceeded 
£14,000,000; that nearly all the rail- 
waysin the country have been stopped 
from the necessary contraction which, 
under the existing law, this export of 
specie occasioned to the currency; 
that distress of dreadful magnitude 
pervades the mercantile and manu- 
facturing classes; and that ourexports 
have fallen off at the rate of a million 
a-month, and our revenue above six 
millions a-year. 

Such arethe principles and results of 
that splendid combination effected by 
modern wisdom—rrREE TRADE AND A 
FETTERED CURRENCY. And as these 
results flow naturally and necessarily 
from the principles put in practice, it is 
evident that they may be expected 
in a less or greater degree to be per- 
manent, so long as these principles re- 
gulate the policy of government. 

Suppose a general at the head of 
one hundred thousand men were to 
double, by orders issued or licenses 
granted from head-quarters, the dis- 
tance to be marched, and the work 
done by the men, and at the same time 
to establish a system which sent half 
of the commissariat stores out of the 
camp,—what could be expected from 
such a policy but starvation, discon- 
tent, and ultimate mutiny among the 
soldiers ? Or suppose a master manu- 
facturer, as a great improvement on 
the machinery of his mill, were to in- 
troduce a system which abstracted 
the oilin proportion to the quickened 
movement of the wheels, or dimi- 
nished the moving power in propor- 
tion to the increase of the work to be 
done,—what could be expected from 
such a change, but that the machine 
would stop when it had most work 
todo? And yet, is not a cmrency, 
and a sufficient currency, as necessary 
to an industrious nation as food to the 
soldier, or coals to the steam-engine, 
or oil to the wheels? Can we be sur- 
prised that such a system, when ap- 
plied to a nation, terminated in dis- 
appointment and ruin? But one 
result of inestimable value has fol- 
lowed from its adoption ; it is in pe- 
riods of suffering that truth is learned, 
because the consequences of error are 

. experienced. It is now seen what 
the true principles on the subject are, 
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because the effects of the opposite 
principles have been demonstrated. 
With truth may it be said, that Sir 
R. Peel is the philosopher who ‘‘ Has 
INSTRUCTED US IN THE CURRENCY.” 
It is the same thing, it is often said, 
whether we send specie abroad in re- 
turn for imports or manufactures of. 
our own creation, for specie is not the 
growth of this country, and it could 
only have been brought here in return 
for some produce of ours previously 
exported. The common sense of man- 
kind, founded on experienced suffering 
arising from the abstraction of specie, 
has ever repudiated this doctrine of 
the schools; and present expe- 
rience has amply demonstrated 
that, how specious soever it may 
appear, there is some fallacy in it. 
Nor is it difficult to see what that 
fallacy is. If we send manufactures 
abroad in exchange for specie, we 
make a fair exchange; but if, having 
got the specie, we send iT abroad again, 
instead of manufactures, to buy food, 
—we have only one export of British 
produce to set off against two imports of 
foreign. For instance, if we send 
£5,000,000 worth of manufactures to 
South America to buy that amount 
of specie, it is a fair exchange, and 
there is no unfavourable balance 
established against us. But if, having 
got the £5,000,000 worth of specie, 
we again send it to North America 
for grain, which is imported into this 
country, instead of sending £5,000,000 
worth of manufactures, we have, on 
the whole, only exported £5,000,000 
worth of manufactures for £10,000,000 
worth of produce, bullion and corn 
imported: that is, there is a balance 
of trade to the amount of £5,000,000 
established against us, which, to that 
extent, is a drain on our metallic 
resources. Had we sent £5,000,000 
worth of manufactures instead of the 
same amount of specie to North 
America to buy food, our exports on 
the whole would have been £10,000,000 
instead of £5,000,000; and the dif- 
ference of £5,000,000, instead of being 
a deduction from, would have been an 
addition to the metallic resources, 
that is, the life-blood of the nation. 
It is because a great import of grain 
invariably leads to such an export of 
specie, that it is so hazardous a trade 
for a nation: it is because Sir R. 
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Peel’s policy contracted the paper 
currency at the very time that he 
sent the metallic abroad in quest of 
food, that he has brought such cala- 
mities on the State. 

The Right Hon. Baronet’s defence 
of his policy is mainly to be found in 
the following paragraph of his late 
able speech, in the close of the cur- 
rency debate :— 


“TI think there has been some misap- 
prehension as to the objects contemplated 
by the Act of 1844. I donot deny that 
one of them was the prevention of the 
convulsions that had theretofore occurred 
in consequence of the Bank of England 
not taking due precautions as to the regu- 
lation of its issues. I did hope, after the 
experience of former crises, that the Bank 
of England would adhere to those prin- 
ciples of banking which the directors 
ackuowledged to be just, but from which 
they admitted they have departed. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Iam bound to admit that 
in that hope, and in that object, I have 
been disappointed; and I also admit, 
seeing the number of houses that have 
been swept away—some of which, I fear, 
were long insolvent—(Hear, hear)—and 
others which, being solvent, have suffered 
from the failure of other houses—I am 
bound to say that in that object of the 
Bill I have been disappointed. (Hear, 
hear.) It was in the power of the Bank 
to have, at an early period of the distress, 
raised the rate of discount, and to have 
refused some of the accommodation they 
granted between 1844 and 1846. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) I cannot, therefore, say that 
the defect is exclusively, or mainly, in 
the Bill—(Hear, hear)—but my belief is, 
that executive interference might have 
been given without the necessity of the 
authority of the noble lord.”— Morning 
Post, Dec. 2, 1847. 


The observations which have now 
been made, show that these remarks 
are not only unfounded, but pre- 
cisely the reverse of the truth. Had 
the Bank of England drawn in their 
discounts, and raised the rate of inte- 
rest between 1844 and 1846, at the 
very time when the railway and free- 
trade work, into which Sir Robert 
Peel had plunged the nation, was at 
its height, what must have been the 
result? Nothing but this: that the 
Catastrophe which has ensued would 
have come on two years sooner than 
it has actually done. The Right 
Hon. Baronet would have been pre- 
vented from making his emphatic 


speech on the admirable effects of 
his policy, and the diminution of crime, 
in the opening of the Session of 
1846 ; he would have found the jails 
and the workhouses full enough, at 
the period of that glowing eulogium on 
free-trade policy and its effects. By 
making liberal advances to railway 
companies in 1844 and 1845, the 
Bank of England, and the other banks 
which followed its example, only 
enabled the country for a time to do 
the work upon which Sir Robert Peel 
had set it. By enabling, by similar 
advances, the manufacturers for two 
years longer than they otherwise could 
have done, to send a large export of 
manufactures abroad, the Bank, for 
that period, averted or postponed the 
catastrophe which must ensue in a 
commervial state, when its imports, 
for a series of years, have come 
greatly to exceed its exports. It is 
because the contraction of the currency, 
rendered imperative on the Bank by 
the Right Hon. Baronet’s bill, has 
disabled our manufacturers from 
carrying on their operations to their 
wonted extent, that the import of 
the raw materials employed in manu- 
factures, has decreased during the 
last eighteen months to such an ex- 
tent, our export of manufactures 
declined in a corresponding degree, 
and the drain of specie abroad to pay 
for the enormous importations simul- 
taneously introduced, increased to 
such a ruinous extent. 

Sir R. Peel reminds us of the great 
catastrophe of December 1825, and 
observes that that disaster, at least, 
cannot be ascribed to his Bank 
Charter Act, and that it arose from 
the everlasting tendency to overtrad- 
ing in the people of this country. 
Again we thank the Right Hon. Bart. 
for reminding us of that disastrous 
epoch, which, in the still greater suf- 
fering with which we are now sur- 
rounded, had been well-nigh forgotten. 
We entirely agree with him as to the 
magnitude of that crisis, and we will 
tell him to what it was owing, and 
how it was surmounted. It was 
owing to Mr Secretary Canning, in 
pursuance of liberal principles, ‘* call- 
ing a new world into existence,” by 
violating the faith and _ breaking 
through the duties of the old one. It 
arose from the prodigious loans sent 
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from this country to prop up the 
rickety, faithless, insolvent republics 
of South America, and the boundless 
incitements held out to wild specula- 
tion at that period by ‘‘ Mr Prosperity 
Robinson,” especially in South Ameri- 
can mining speculations. It arose 
from all this being done and encou- 
raged by the government, at the very 
time when the act of 1819, introduced 
by Sir R. Peel, compelled the Bank, 
—though drained almost to the last 
guinea, by the prodigious quantity of 
gold sent headlong to South America 
to support these speculations, induced 
or fostered by the government,—to pay 
all its notes in gold. ‘This was what 
induced the crisis. And what arrested 
it? Lord Ashburton has told us it 
was the issue of £2,000,000 of forgot- 
ten bank-notes, drawn out of a cellar 
of the Bank; but which sum, incon- 
siderable as it was, proved sufficient 
to arrest the consequences of the gold 
being all sent away to South America, 
in pursuance of liberal principles, to 
prop up “healthy young republics,” 
carved out of the dominions of an old 
and faithful ally.- Sir R. Peel, two- 
and-twenty years afterwards, has 
repeated the same error, by sending 
the gold to North America in the 
midst of great domestic transactions 
for grain, but he has not repeated the 
same remedy. 

In truth, the system now established 
in regard to the bank by the acts of 
1819 and 1844, necessarily induces 
that very feverish excitement in 
periods of prosperity, and sudden con- 
traction in those of adversity, of the 
consequences of which Sir R. Peel so 
loudly complains. When the bank 
is obliged to accumulate and keep in 
its vaults so prodigious a treasure as 
£15,000,000 in prosperous times, and 
£9,000,000 or £10,000,000 in those 
of adversity, lying dead in its pos- 


session ; how is it to indemnify itself 


Sor so vast an outlay, without, when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself, 
pushing its circulation to the ut- 
most? ‘The very interest of this 
treasure amounts, at 5 per cent., to 
above £700,000 a-year; at 7 per 
cent., the present rate, it will reach a 
million. How is this sum to be made 
up, the expense of the establishment 
defrayed, and any profit at all realised 
for the proprietors, if paper, to a 
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large amount, is not pushed out 
whenever an opportunity presents it- 
self for doing so to advantage? 
Again, in adverse times, when there 
is a heavy drain upon the establish- 
ment for buying foreign grain, or dis- 
charging adverse exchanges, how is. 
the bank to avoid insolvency, with- 
out at once, and suddenly, contract- 
ing its issues? The thing is unavoid- 
able. Undue encouragement to 
speculation in prosperity, and undue 
contraction of credit in adversity, is. 
to the Bank, since the acts of 1819 
and 1844, not merely an essential 
preliminary to profit, but in trouble 
the condition of existence. Yet 
Sir R. Peel complains of the Bank 
doing that which his own acts have 
rendered indispensable to that estab- 
lishment. 

Sir R. Peel asserts that many of 
the houses which have lately be- 
come insolvent, have done so from 
excessive imprudence of speculation ; 
and he succeeded in eliciting some 
cheers and laughter from the House of 
Commons, by contrasting in some 
extreme cases the amount of the 
debts brought out in bankruptcy 
with the assets. Without deeming 
it necessary to defend the conduct of 
all the houses, the affairs of which 
have been rendered public by the 
vast corn trade and railway specu- 
lations into which he plunged the 
nation, it seems sufficient to observe, 
that all fortunes made by credit must, 
if suddenly arrested in the course of 
formation by such a contraction of 
the currency as we have lately expe- 
rienced, exhibit the same, or nearly 
the same, results. Fortunes, with 
the magnitude of which the Right 
Hon. Baronet and Mr Jones Loyd are 
well acquainted, might possibly, if 
they had been thrown on their beaimn- 
ends suddenly, by such a tornado, 
have exhibited, when in growth, not 
a much more flattering feature. But 
the ‘‘ Pilot who weathered the storm” 
was then at the helm, and he wea- 
thered it for their fortunes not less 
than for those of the country. He 
aided commercial distress in adversity 
by increasing, instead of aggravating 
it by contracting, the currency. It is 
credit which has made us what we are, 
and credit which must keep us such. 
Had the monetary system of Sir R. Peel 
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been adopted forty years ago, as the 
bullion committee said it should, we 
shall tell the Right Hon. Baronet what 
would have been the result. Great 
Britain would have been a province 
of France: the fortunes of all its 
merchants would have been destroyed: 
the business talents of Mr Jones Loyd 
would probably have procured for 
him the situation of cashier of ‘the 
branch of the Bank of France estab- 
lished in London; and possibly the 
rhetorical abilities of Sir R. Peel 
might have raised him to the station 
of the English M. De Fontaine, the 
orator on the government side in the 
British Chamber of Deputies, held 
under an imperial viceroy on the 
banks of the ‘Thames. 

Sir R. Peel admits his bill has 
failed in checking improvident specu- 
lation in the nation; nor could he 
well have maintained the reverse, 
when the most extravagant specula- 
tions on record, at least in this island, 
succeeded, in the very next year, the 
passing of his bill. Experience has 
proved that it required to be sus- 
pended by the authority of the exe- 
cutive when the disaster came ; and 
the effect of that suspension has al- 
ready been to raise the three per cents 
from 79 to 86. It is ineffective dur- 
ing prosperity to check imprudence ; 
it requires to be suspended in adver- 
sity, because it aggravates disaster. 
This is all on the Right Hon. Baro- 
net’s own admission. What good then 
has it done, or what can be ascribed 
to it, to counterbalance the numerous 
evils which have followed in its train? 

Sir R. Peel says the experience of 
the last half century proves, that 
every period of prosperity is followed 
by a corresponding period of disaster, 
and that it is-under one of the latter 
periods of depression that the nation 
is now labouring. We agree with 
the Right Honourable Baronet that 
for thirty years past this has been the 
case, and we will tell him the reason 
why. It is because for that period 
his principles have been in operation. 
But there was a period before that 
when no such deplorable alterna- 
tions of good and evil took place ; 
when the nation in prosperity was 
strong without running riot, and the 
government in adversity checked 
disaster, instead of aggravating it. 


It was the period from 1793 to 1815, 
when a currency adequate to the 
wants of the nation was supplied for 
its necessities, and our rulers had not 
yet embraced the principle that, in 
proportion as you increase the work 
men have to do, and enlarge their 
number, you should diminish their 
food. It was the period when Mr 
Pitt or his successors in principle 
were at the helm. Three commercial 
crises came on at that time, all 
occasioned by the abstraction of 
specie for the use of the great armies 
then contending on the Continent,— 
those of 1793, 1797, and 1810. In 
the first, the panic was stopped by 
Mr Pitt’s advance of £5,000,000 
exchequer bills; in the second, by 
the suspension of cash payments; in 
the third, when gold was so scarce 
that the guinea was selling for twenty- 
five shillings, by the issue of bank- 
notes to the extent of £48,000,000. 
That last period, which under the pre- 
sent system would at once have 
ruined the nation, was coincident with 
its highest prosperity: with the Tor- 
res Vedras campaign, and a revenue 
raised by taxes of £65,000,000 yearly. 
All the panics on record have arisen 
from the abstraction of gold in large 
quantities, and have been cured by the 
issue, sometimes speedy, sometimes 
tardy, of a corresponding amount of 
paper. Sir R. Peel’s policy doubles the 
evil, forit at once sends abroad the cash 
under his act of 1846, even in the 
finest seasons, to buy grain, and, under 
the act of 1844, at the very same 
moment contracts the currency, by 
the increase of which alone the evil 
could be remedied. 

Sir R. Peel, however, has com- 
pletely, as already noticed, instructed 
us in the true principles of the cur- 
rency. It is his policy which has 
brought them to light. He contracts 
the currency when gold is scarce, 
and expands it when it is abundant. 
The true principle is just the reverse : 
it is to contract the paper when 
gold is abundant, and an expansion 
of the currency is therefore little 
needed: and to expand it when it 
is scarce, and therefore an addition 
to it is imperatively called for. The 
price of gold will at once tell when 
the one or the other requires to be 
done. 
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We conclude in the words we used on this day twenty-two years, on Jan. 1, 
1826, immediately after the cessation of the dreadful panic of December 1825 : 
—‘It may be that the Ministry is riglt, and that all these changes are wise 
and necessary, but we cannot discover it. ‘The more accurately we examine, 
the more firmly we are convinced of the truth of our own opinions. Time has 
brought no refutation to us, whatever it may have done to those from whom 
we differ; in so far as experiment has gone, we may point to it in triumph 
in confirmation of our principles and predictions. If at the last we be proved 
to be in error, we shall at least have the consolation of knowing that we have 
not erred from apostasy ; that we have not erred in broaching new doctrines 
and schemes, and supporting innovation and subversion ; that we have not 
erred in company with the infidel and revolutionist,—with the enemies of God 
and man. We shall have the consolation of knowing that we have erred in 
following the parents of England’s greatness,—in defending that under which 
we have become the first of nations, and in protecting the fairest fabric that 
ever was raised under the face of heaven, to dispense freedom and happiness 
to our species. Our error will bring us no infamy, and it will sit lightly ou 
our ashes when we shall be no more!” 





SOMETHING LIKE A COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


THERE is an ancient mansion we 
often go to, just where the hills of 
Herefordshire rise confounded with 
those of Radnor, built in the reign of 
James I., but in a style that tells of 
the traditions of rather an earlier 
epoch, and, as common report goes, 
due to the genius of Inigo Jones. It 
is erected in a long line east and west, 
with the principal fronts north and 
south; on either side of the mansion 
prim-looking gables rise over the 
windows of the third storey, and 
stately chimneys keep guard on the 
roof above. The windows are all 
ample, well and fitly monialled and 
transomed. ‘The colour of the stone 
is a rich warm-tinted gray, passing on 
the southern front into orange-shades 
of glorious hue ; and the whole edifice 
wears the aspect of nobility and good 
taste. Ample gardens with terraces 
and lawns are spread around, and the 
tall avenue of limes that leads down 
from the ancient gates on the main road, 
is answered by a goodly belt of con- 
temporaneous oaks and beeches circling 
round the gardens, and shutting them 
out from the rest of the estate. When 
you enter the great hall, you observe 
farge square bay windows, and, in the 
recesses, deer-skins spread out for 
carpets, with halberts and other arms 
filling up the corners. The lower 
rooms are all wainscoted with black 
oak, and the furniture, mostly as old 


as the mansion itself, is of that solid 
stately kind which befitted the dig- 
nified style in which our ancestors 
gloried to live. As you mount the 
ample stairs, you find yourself amidst 
an endless series of portraits, from the 
time of the bluff tyrant King Hal, 
down to the homely age of good king 
George,—stiff gentlemen and ladies 
in doublets and ruffs,—others with 
cuirasses and long flowing hair, and 
black dresses and love-locks, be-speak- 
ing the well known cavalier principles 
of the House in the times of the 
rebellion ; and ever and anon gentle- 
men in long three-quarter frames, 
with many a square yard of pink or 
blue velvet for their coats, cuffs turned 
up to their elbows, waistcoats big 
enough to make surtouts for any of us 
degenerate moderns; the forefinger 
and thumb of one hand on the pummel 
of the sword, the other gently placed 
on some gilded table,—the head turned 
disdainfully aside, or else courting 
with graceful pride some comely dame 
ina green negligé, or habited as a 
shepherdess,—the Corydon and Chloe 
of the court of Queen Anne. ‘The 
staircase leads to an enormous draw- 
ing-room, that looks as if some three 
or four other rooms had been thrown 
into one, with two bay-windows on 
one side, and a fireplace—ah! such a 
fireplace !—on the other. But here 
no personages more ancient than the 
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days of George the Second are allowed 
to show their canvasses on the walls, 
—the great grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of the present possessors,— 
the men looking like rakish Quakers, 
the ladies all in flimsy white muslin, 
straw hats, and powdered locks. 
They may have more interest for those 
to whom they are related, but we al- 
ways consider them much worse com- 
pany than their progenitors on the 
staircase,—those glories and beauties 
of an earlier day, whom they are 
themselves destined to join hereafter, 
when thrust out from their present 
quarters by a future squire. A stray 
Sir Joshua may be seen in one corner 
of the room, and an early Sir Thomas 
is by one of the windows. ‘The furni- 
ture hereis of that remarkable, rickety 
kind, which our own dads admired so 
much when this nineteenth century of 
ours was making its appearance, and 
which—but we may have bad taste 
herein—we would willingly consign 
en masse to the kitchen fire or the 
broker’s shop. 

Not far from the drawing-room door 
runs off one of the many long corridors 
of the mansion, and then at the end 
is the Closed Chamber. It has never 
been opened since the year 1718, 
when the young lady, one of the 
daughters of the house, that used to 
sleep in it, lost her lover who had been 
out for the ‘right cause,” and lost 
his head for his loyalty to a dethroned 
sovereign ; and she, poor girl, walked 
into the great fish-pond one night, 
and was found in the tangled weeds 
by the old gardener next morning. 
The squire of that day, her disconso- 
late father, had the pond immediately 
drained off, and it is now one of the 
prettiest flower parterres of the garden: 
but the lady’s elm is still pointed out 
at one end—a shattered withered 
trunk —’twas under it the poor 
thing’s body lay. And now at night- 
fall, and in the depth of the night it- 
self, long-drawn sighs and the rustling 
of stiff silk may be heard along the 
passage and by her room-door, while 
within,—but no one knows nor even 
talks of what is within,—all that is 
really known is, that once in the 
autumn, ’tis now fifty years ago, when 
the old housekeeper was alive, on a 
peculiarly still night, while the master 
was away up in London, and no one 
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but two or three servants left in the 
gloomy mansion, the door of the 
chamber burst open with a loud noise, 
and such a crash was heard within, 
followed by an unearthly shrick, that 
the people in the servants’ hall below 
nearly went out of theirminds through 
fright. Next morning, when the 
gardener had called in the village 
constable and the smith, and all 
three had mounted the stairs and had 
come to the mysterious door, they 
found within a wainscoted room a 
worm-eaten bed of ancient form, all 
ina heap on the floor; one of the 
windows was broken in, the cobwebs 
were blowing about in the wind that 
whistled through the apartment ; over 
the chimney-piece was a portrait, so 
black that it could be hardly made out, 
only they could see that it had once 
shown the lineaments of a young and 
a female face : but there was nothing, 
absolutely nothing to indicate the 
cause of the disturbance during the 
night. It is true that the smith, as he 
was going out, picked up a ribbon near 
the chimney, which he maliciously 
declared he knew to be Betty the 
housemaid’s garter ; but nothing more 
ever came of it, so the window was 
mended, the shutters were closed, 
and the door has ever since been 
fastened up with stout coflin screws. 
There’s not a servant that would go to 
the end of that passage at night and 
listen with her ear at the keyhole, 
(though they all say they would not 
mind doing it at any other door in 
the house) no, not for a twelvemonth’s 
extra wages. 

We have slept in many a chamber 
of that goodly and hospitable mansion : 
there was the bachelor’s room, a nice 
little square apartment, about twice 
as high as it was broad, all panelled 
in oak, which, however, some Goth of 
a squire had painted light blue; with 
a fireplace that would let not only 
the bachelor, but eke the bachelor’s 
better half, creep inside on a winter’s 
night ; and with a curious kind of a 
bed, not higher from the ground than 
your knee, but with thin light posts 
spiring up some dozen of feet aloft, 
and supporting a superfluity of green 
damask, enough to make a tent with. 
In the panel over the fireplace was 
an apology for a looking-glass, once 
deemed no doubt an uncommonly 
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correct thing, all cut in facettes and 
diamonds at the sides, and diversified 
with bouquets of flowers tied by true- 
overs’ knots in the middle. “Iwas 
no doubt a bridal gift to some fair 
lady in the time of King Charles, and 
then might have gloried in a frame of 
gold ; but now its glories are departed, 
and, for us at least, it served no higher 
purpose than to display the horrors of 
our bristly chin. ‘There’s no position 
in the world more comfortable for a 
bedroom mirror than over the fire- 
place ; shaving can there be conducted 
with science and with gusto. And 
every other panel opened by some 
wonderful kind of fastening, into a 
cupboard big enough to stow away 
more habiliments than ever in our 
bachelor days we were likely to pos- 
sess. A quaint little goggle-eyed 
commode, tortured into fanciful ele- 
gance, filled up one corner of the 
room; and a nondescript table de 
toilette occupied the other. Here, in 
a three-cornered arm-chair, the senior 
piece of furniture in the whole room, 
have we watched over the flickering 
ashes of the wood-fed fire for hours ; 
and often when we had shaken hands 
with our worthy host at ten, have we 
prolonged our. vigil till early morn, 
amused with the acute ribaldry of 
Tom Jones, or lost in the intricate 
wit of Tristram Shandy. The wintry 
blasts would make the old casement 
rattle, but we only gave the flaming 
log another turn,—crack! crack! 
would go the wood, over went another 
leaf of the book, and so we continued 
till taper and eyelid alike failed us. 
The Yellow Room was also a capital 
place to take up your quarters in for 
the night; there was very pretty 
sleeping in that vasty bed, where some 
four might snore side by side, and yet 
never doubt but that they were each 
sole occupant of the couch. But it 
was somewhat melancholy to turn in 
there by yourself ; your taper, though 
it burned as bright as wax could make 
it, served to illumine only a small 
portion of the middle space, while in 
each corner of the apartment was a 
mass of black nonentity, of darkness 
visible, that might make you super- 
stitious and ghostlike. It was some- 
thing like going to bed in Westminster 
Hall, and from the fireplace to the 
bedside, when in the last ‘stage of 


dishabille, was quite a journey. But 
there was such a host of arm-chairs 
with soft downy cushions, such a 
bevy offootstools, such a goodly couple 
of ottomans, such a preponderating 
wardrobe, and such ample splashing- 
room on the marble surface of the 
toilette, that here you could expatiate 
in the morning, and could walk in 
and out and round the chairs and tables 
and footstools and ottomans, and back 
again, for a mile or two before break- 
fast, simply while dressing. Here 
were some famous pictures of Cupids 
and Venuses, and a view of the park- 
gates, and a drawing of the alcove at 
the end of the long walk, and an 
enormous sampler that must have 
taken two or three years to work, 
with B. Ww. A.D. 1732, ending the 
series of devices. Here, too, were 
some portly bottles of arquebusade 
and elder-flower water always kept 
over the mantel-piece, and a set of 
steps, like a small flight of stairs, to 
mount up into bed by ; but the books 
on the shelves were of a staid and 
approved description,—Dryden’s Vir- 
gil, The Spectator, and The Whole 
Duty of Man, keeping in countenance 
the sober black-letter Biblc and Com- 
mon Prayer, that held their accustomed 
station by the bedside. This was the 
chamber where the neighbouring 
squires and their dames, when they 
‘‘crossed the country in a carriage 
and four,” coming some five-and- 
twenty miles to dinner, used to be 
lodged for the night. It had once 
been the nuptial chamber of our 
worthy host, but he has long since 
betaken himself to a quieter and less 
expansive berth. 

Up above, and on the higher storey 
of the house, runs a long gallery, from 
one end right to the other—like the 
corridor of a barrack —with bed- 
room doors opening into it on either 
side at frequent intervals. Here are 
lodged the young ladies and gentle- 
men of the family ; the governess and 
the tutor. The nursery is at one 
extremity, and the ladies’ working- 
room at the other. The gallery is 
thickly matted all the way along ; and 
on its walls are hung all those pro- 
ductions of the arts which are not judged 
of sufficient excellence to be admitted 
down stairs. There is an enormous 
map of the estate, and a bird's-eye 
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view of the house, and the first flower- 
piece’ by aunt Mary, when she was a 
little girl at school in Bath, and Mr 
Henry’s black spaniel stuffed, under 
a glass case. Here, on a wet day, 
the children can take their wonted 
exercise, and have even a game at 
cricket if necessary ; here the lady’s- 
maid and nurse-maid sit in the after- 
noon and work; here, any one who 
is a very particular friend of the 
family is allowed to come up and 
“see the children ;” here you may 
have a swing or a romp according as 
you are inclined ; and here, you can- 
not but confess, that you have found 
out one of the most useful and com- 
fortable features of the whole edifice, 
—an in-door promenade, a domestic 
gymnasium. 

We have been admitted into every 
room in the house, big and little, up 
stairs and down stairs. We know 
the quaint little smoking parlour that 
was, now turned into the squire’s 
* office,” or justice-room. Here he 


meets his steward and sits at a desk 
like any dirty cotton lord in his fac- 
tory; here he keeps his guns and 
fishing rods; and here, on a small 


set of shelves, are his books—* Burn’s 
Justice,” and ‘'Taplin’s Farriery ;” 
here one of his dogs is sure to be 
lying before the fire, and some aged 
tenant or other is ever coming in to 
ask for some little favour or other, 
which the kind landlord seldom re- 
fuses; here he determines what fields 
shall be put down in turnips this year, 
and what vagabonds shall be put in 
the stocks ; in short it is the sacra- 
rium of the house,—the place where 
the primum mobile of the whole is 
stationed ; and, in our eyes, one of 
the snuggest and most useful appen- 
dages of the mansion. 

Leading out from this room is a 
door that you might suppose would 
conduct you into a closet—but no ; it 
opens on a flight of steps, down which 
you descend a little, and then find 
yourself at the edge of an opening 
that looks like a well. ‘This was part 
of the ancient manor-house, or castle, 
which was destroyed in one of the 
Border feuds, when the Welch and 
English, in the time of Owen Glyndwr, 
used to give each other rather warm 
reception. It then formed the dungeon 
or prison, which each chieftain of the 
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march country had within his resi- 
dence, and where he could detain 
refractory tenants or unpleasant 
neighbours. The worthy squire has 
now turned it into his Madeira cellar, 
and keeps in it a hogshead of the most 
particular East India that ever left 
the island and crossed the Line. He 
has it under his own special lock 
and key ; tastes it only now and then, 
and threatens to keep it in the cask 
till his son comes of age. 

Thereal cellars themselves are good- 
ly things to see; none of your cramped 
up wee bits of things that they build 
now-a-days, but where, besides the 
usual stock of beer and strong ale, 
for the general run of the house and 
neighbourhood, there is left room 
enough for stowing away a hogshead 
brewed on the birth of each child of 
the family, and destined to remain 
there till they each attain their one- 
and-twentieth year. They are four- 
teen in number, and bear the names 
of those in whose honour they were 
filled; there, then, is Master Thomas 
and Miss Lucy, and Miss Susan and 
Master William ; and so on, through 
the whole of the rising generation. 
As for the wine-cellar, ‘tis an un- 
fathomable recess; there is port and 
claret in it enough for the whole 
county; and the fountain in the 
court might be made to run sherry for 
a week before the stock would be 
exhausted. <A pile of champagne- 
cases stands at one end, and some 
dozen bins of the extra particulars are 
built up by themselves. It would do 
good to the heart of any man to wan- 
der about these cellars for a morning. 

And it is not far to the church— 
just beyond the outer garden-hedge 
where you cross the deep ha-ha, 
made to keep rabbits and cattle out, and 
close to the clump of birch-trees that 
rise on the hill,—an ancient edifice, 
with a bit of architecture of every 
period that English antiquaries can 
boast of. ‘The tower ‘‘ ivy-mantled,” 
according to the most approved rule ; 
the peal of bells thoroughly harmo- 
nious, and allowing triple-bob-majors 
to be rung on them with the full 
swing of the lustiest youths of the 
village. In the chancel is a formi- 
dable-looking pew, put up in Charles’s 
time, all in black oak, with quaint 
figures of angels and dragons, and 
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fantastic flowers, sprawling over every 
vacant space. Within, it is right 
comfortably carpeted and cushioned ; 
in the midst is a stove to keep out the 
cool humours of the church, and to 
comfort the sqnire’s lady on a 
Christmas morning; while round the 
walls of the little chapel, which the 
pew fills, are all the family monu- 
ments, from the stiff-necked and stiff- 
ruffed knight of the days of the virgin 
Queen, down to the full-bottomed 
wig and portentous bands of the 
judge in the time of George II. A 
little plain white marble slab in one 
corner bears the simple inscription,— 


MARIA, 
1820. 


3ut at this Ihave often observed that 
the good lady of the house never looks ; 
and once, during the sermon, I saw the 
squire, while listlessly gazing upon it, 
allow the tears to glide down his 
cheeks as though he was a child. 
There’s a summer-house at the end 
of the nut walk, so hidden by bushes 
and winding patlis, that it is hard to 
find the entrance, — a low squat-look- 
ing kind of a place, built in the Dutch 
fashion, with four windows, one in 
each side, and with a dome on the 
top; it stands close by a pond, and 
is all grown over with ivy. Indeed, 
when you arrive at the door, you have 
to remove the clematis and damask 
rose twigs with your hand, ere you 
can obtain an entrance. On the walls 
are numerous names commemorated 
both with pencil and knife; and in 
particular, under a true lover’s knot, 
are deeply cut the letters M and H. 
It is a standing joke at the squire’s 
table between himself and the amiable 
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hostess —but I never could get to the 
bottom of it—only if any of the chil- 
dren or the company should by any 
chance make even the most distant 
allusion to their having been near 
the summer-house during the day, the 
squire immediately calls out, ‘* Let 
me have a glass of that port !—Mary, 
my love, do you remember the sum- 
mer-house? ”—to which the invariable 
reply is,—‘‘ Henry, dear, I thought 
you had been more sensible: you 
must not, indeed!” However, the 
gardens are truly delightful,—full of 
rich parterres, and clumps of flowering 
shrubs ; with trim-cut walks of yew 
and beech, over which the various 
kinds of the pine tribe and the cedar of 
Libanus rear their heads in sombre 
luxuriance. You may walk, I forget 
how many miles, in the garden, with- 
out going over the same ground twice 
in the same direction ; but the gar- 
dener is apt to exaggerate on this 
head. There is enough variety to 
occupy the most fastidious for an 
afternoon, and beauty enough to 
occupy the lover of nature for a 
week. 

Time passes happily and swiftly in 
a home like this; rides and field- 
sports, and public business, take up 
the mornings of the gentlemen; the 
fine arts, the interchange of neigh- 
bouring courtesies, and the visiting of 
the village give occupation to the 
ladies. Hospitality, and the sweetest 
display of domestic elegance, shed an 
indescribable charm over the cheerful 
evenings passed in their society,—the 


* family are the honour and main stay 


of the parish, and, indeed, of many 
an adjoining one ; while the house and 
grounds are the pride and boast of all 
that side of the county. 
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Tue ship’s surgeon was a favourite 
with us all; he was a pale sickly 
little man, of some five or six-and- 
thirty years of age, with lank yellow 
hair, and very little of it, even such 
as it was. He was so quiet and un- 
assuming, that he rarely joined in the 
conversation, but he listened with 
great attention, even to the dullest 
among the narrators, and whenever any 
thing pathetic was brought forward, a 
misty twinkling was sure to be visible 
in the tender-hearted little doctor’s 
small green eyes. The qualities of his 
head were unfortunately not equal to 
those of his heart; every effort he 
had made to establish himself in a 
practice had failed ; in these attempts 
he had consumed the pittance of his 
inheritance, and he was now obliged 
to obtain a living in the not very 


My father had been a medical 
officer in the East India Company’s 
service, but died while I was still 
very young. My mother was left 
with me and two sisters, many years 
older than myself, to provide for, out 
of her widow’s pension, and a sinall 
sum of money her husband had saved 
during his stay in India. We took 
up our abode in an humble but neat 
house, not far from London, and as 
soon as I was of sufficient age, I was 
set to work to prepare myself for my 
late father’s branch of the service, as 
inexpensively as possible. 

My progress was not very rapid, 
although I was by no means an 
idle boy; indeed, on the contrary, I 
did my very utmost to get on, as the 
best way to reward my poor mother 
for the strict economy that enabled 
me to be kept at school. On account 
of my steady ways, the other boys 
often teased me, and laughed at_me 
a good deal, but being convinced 
that I was doing what was right, I 
bore it as I best could. 

_However, on one occasion I did 
give way to bad temper; on return- 
ing to school after the vacation, I was 
about to unpack my little trunk, and 
arrange its contents, in the chest of 
VOL. LXIII, NO. CCCLXXXVII. 
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lucrative or agrecable situation of 
surgeon to a sailing packet. As 
he seldom spoke on any subject, and 
scarcely ever of himself, it was some 
time before we discovered, that, in the 
pursuit of professional advancement, 
he had fora short period given his 
services to the unfortunate British 
Legion, during the late civil war in 
Spain. With great difficulty we 
persuaded the modest little man to 
give us the benefit of some of his re- 
collections, while an actor in those 
scenes of stirring and melancholy 
interest. He commenced timidly, 
but warmed with his theme as it con- 
tinued, and although somewhat dis- 
cursive and unconnected in his nar- 
rative, he did not fail to interest his 
hearers. Thus he spoke. 


drawers, when one of the boys who 
used to annoy me most came into the 
room. He saw that my clothes were 
not very new, though they were as 
well brushed and as tidily packed as if 
they had been better ; and my linen was, 
perhaps, a little coarse, but then my 
mother had mended it all very neatly, 
and had it washed as white as snow 
before I left home. He teased me 
about having such ‘‘ poor things,” as 
he called them, and threw some dirty 
water upon them. This made me 
very angry, but when he laughed at 
the careful way my mother had 
packed them, my passion got the 
better of me, and I tried to put him 
out of the room. I was but a weak 
boy, however, and he was a strong 
one, so he beat me till I was not 
able to stir, and then threw all my 
neat clothes out over the floor and 
stamped upon them. This made a 
great impression on me at the time ; 
I do not think I shall ever altogether 
forget it, but I am very proud to feel 
that I soon forgave it, and the day 
came some years after when I had 
the power to do this boy a great 
kindness ; I gladly did what I could 
for him, but he proved himself alto- 
gether ungrateful for it. 


Cc 
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In due time I left school, and 
entered upon the study of medicine ; 
it was necessary for me to work hard 
for my final examination, not being 
as I before said, naturally very quick 
in learning. When the time came I 
was so frightened and anxious, that I 
could scarcely answer a word, and al- 
though, perhaps, better prepared than 
some of those who passed, I was turned 
back. My poor mother was much 
grieved at this, but tried to cheer me 
on to better success next time. I 
was also greatly discouraged ; never- 
theless I sat down patiently to begin 
my studies over again, and at last 
succeeded in getting my certificates. 

My next step was to place over our 
door a board, bearing my name in gilt 
letters, with ‘‘Surgeon” underit,anda 
hand with a finger pointing round the 
corner to the little side door where 
the patients were to enter. I also put 
an advertisement in a newspaper, and 
told those among the neighbours with 
whom we were acquainted that I had 
now started in business. Being of a 
hopeful disposition, I expected that 
every day some lucky chance would 
occur to bring me at once into great 
practice; as I had often read and 


heard of this having happened with 


other people. Buta long time passed 
away, and no sudden occasion arrived 
where my help was called for; ex- 
cept, indeed, one frosty morning 
when a poor old man slipped on the 
pavement close by our house, and 
brokehisarm. Seeing “Surgeon” over 
my door, some people carried the 
sufferer there, and as I was in wait- 
ing, left him in my charge. I took 
great pains with this my first case, 
but*was very nervous about it, feel- 
ing sure that all eyes were upon me; 
besides, the poor old man told me 
that, if the use of his arm were not 
soon restored to him, he should be 
driven to go to the workhouse. He 
could not move that day, so I made 
up a sort of bed for him in the sur- 
gery ; the following evening his son 
came for him, and took him away. 
I had no money to give him, but see- 
ing that his shoes were very bad, I 
let him have a pair of mine, that were 
not quite worn out; he then went 
his way, after having thanked me 
heartily. I pitied the poor old man 
very much, and would have been 
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glad to have heard that he had done 
well; besides, there was my profes- 
sional vanity interested in the busi- 
ness ; it so happened, however, that 
I never heard any thing more of my 
patient. 

At last, I began to fear that my 
gilt sign-board, advertisement and all, 
had fairly failed; no one called for 
me. I was very unhappy to be such a 
burthen to my mother, instead of 
helping her on, as I had hoped to do; 
but she never complained of this; she 
knew I would willingly work if I had 
the opportunity, and—as she said, 
‘*T could not make the people break 
their arms.” 

While thinking over my affairs, one 
January morning, at the door of the 
surgery, a young man passed by, 
whose face appeared familiar : he first 
looked at me, then at the sign-board, 
and at once claimed acquaintance 
as an old school-fellow. I invited 
him in, and we sat down together ; 
he asked me if I was getting on well, 
and had many patients. I told him 
no, but did not omit to say that some 
months before I had set an old man’s 
arm with great skill. As we talked 
on, however, it came out that, in spite 
of my old man’s arm, I was in very 
low estate, and willing to undertake 
any honest labour, to get my bread, 
and help my mother. After a little 
thought, he asked me if I should like 
to be a military surgeon. I supposed 
he was bantering me as they used to 
do at school, for I had no great friends 
to get me such promotion; but he 
seemed serious, and said, “I think I 
can get you a commission as surgeon 
in the army, that is, in General 
Evans’ army in Spain.” I had not 
heard or read of that General at the 
time, for I never saw newspapers, 
except the old one, in which my ad- 
vertisement was printed. I was, 
however, rejoiced to hear of this 
opening, and when my old school- 
fellow left me, promising to let me 
know in a day or two as to what he 
could do for me, I went straight to 
my mother to tell her of my good for- 
tune. She, good soul! did nothing 
but cry all the evening, and try to 
dissuade me from going; but I had 
made up my mind, come what might, 
to be a burthen upon her no longer. I 
did not tell her this as a reason, for it 
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would have had no weight with her ; 
but I dwelt very much upon the great 
advantage it would certainly be to 
me, and how getting such an appoint- 
ment would be the high road to my 
fortune. In short, if she was not 
convinced, she at least saw there was 
no use in opposing me, so she reluc- 
tantly consented. Ina short time my 
friend came to inform me that I had 
been appointed a supernumerary assis- 
tant surgeon upon the staff of the 
British Legion, then at San Sebastian ; 
that a steamer was to sail from 
Greenwich in a few days, to carry 
out stores, and some recruits to the 
army, and that I was to take medical 
charge of the latter. My friend was 
also to go in the same vessel. I was 
very busy till I sailed in selling what- 
ever I could part with, getting my 
outfit, and above all, in trying to 
comfort my mother and sisters. I 
provided myself with a Spanish gram- 
mar, that while on the voyageI might 
lose no time in learning the language 
of the country where I was going. 
At length the day of parting came ; 
I shall say nothing about that; in- 
deed, I have said a great deal too much 
of myself already, but I wanted to 
show how I came to be in Spain. For 
the future I shall speak more of other 


people. 
The men on board the steamer 


were avery turbulent and evil dis-— 


posed set, apparently the dregs of the 
population ; most of them were Lon- 
doners, probably well-known to the 
police. There was one among them, 
seemingly a broken down gentleman, 
the most desperate character I ever 
met. He struck his officer soon after 
we started, and vowed he would 
throw him overboard, for refusing to 
allow more brandy ; but for this he was 
cruelly flogged, and as he was of a ten- 
der constitution, he remained under 
my care all the rest of the voyage. 
We arrived at San Sebastian on the 


forenoon of the sixth day after our 
departure. The climate had changed 
rapidly since we left England behind 
ts. On this morning the sun was 
shining cheerily, and the air genial as 
in our May. The harbour is a won- 


drously beautiful sight. Two high 
rocks rise boldly out of the sea; the 
little bay lies, crescent-shaped, between 
them, its waters deep blue, the sandy 
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shore a golden yellow. The country 
beyond, for some distance, is undu- 
lating, of arich verdure, saddened and 
beautified by ruined convents and vil- 
lages. Next come the Pyrenees, 
clothed with dark-oak forests nearly 
to their summits; their crests huge 
rocks strangely shaped. ‘Those great 
mountains are thrown together con- 
fusedly ; you might think they were 
the waves of some stormy sea sud- 
denly turned into stone. Many among 
them are of a great size; far as the 
eye can reach rises peak over peak, 
bluer and fainter in the distance, the 
outline more irregular and indistinct, 
till at last the blue of earth and the 
blue of heaven are one. The rugged 
little island of Santa Clara is midway 
between the rocky points of the cres- 
cent-harbour; it lies to the right 
hand as we enter the shallow and 
dangerous waters. On the headland 
beyondstands alighthouse, now turned 
into a fortress. We could see in the 
distance little dark figures moving 
about this tower like mites on a cheese, 
and swarming up to the top, probably 
to look at us. ‘* Those are Carlists,” 
said my friend. How I strained my 
eyes to see them! Real, living ene- 
mies—men pledged to slay us with 
shot and steel—in fight or in calm 
vengeance! But we have left our 
homes and come over the sea to slay 
them ! A few days, and we shall meet 
once, we who have never met before 
—some of us not to part again, but to 
lie down in a long sleep close together, 
perhaps to cross each other’s path no 
morein this wide world. Away, among 
thoge blue mountains, mothers are 
sadly thinking of their soldier sons, 
the little moving specks before us, 
perhaps almost as sadly as mine 
thinks of me. That sun warms us and 
our foes alike ; and, from far beyond, 
He who bade men to “ love one an- 
other,” looks down with sorrowing 
pity on us both. I spoke some of 
these thoughts to my schoolfellow ; 
they did not please him much; so he 
told me that I was only a doctor, and 
knew nothing about glory. I had 
then no more to say. 

The town of San Sebastian lay on 
our left hand, walled and bastioned in 
with jealous care. A sandy peninsula 
connects it with the land; a huge 
rock, crowned with an embattled 
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citadel, shelters it from the sea. This 
was the first time I had ever seen a 
strange country, but Ihave been much 
about the world since then, and have 
not seen so foreign a looking place 
any where else, or any fairer sight 
than on that January morning. Three 
large war-steamers Jay as near the 
quays as the depth of water would 
allow; some thousand of Spanish 
troops were disembarking from them 
in dozens of boats and barges, each 
regiment, as it was completed, throw- 
ing-themselves into a long line upon 
the beach, while their magnificent 
bands cheered them, after their weary 
voyage, with hymns of liberty. Then, 
in a little time, they marched away to 
the undulating green hills, to take up 
their stations among some of the 
ruined villages within the lines. Thou- 
sands of the town’s people, in bright 
gay dresses, welcomed their landing 
with loud cries of joy; hundreds of 
banners waved over the throng, .and 
from a distant hill, where the red coats 
of the legion caught the eye, the Eng- 
lish cannon thundered a salute. 

My schoolfeHow and I were soon 
ashore ; and, after some little delay, 
found our billets in two rooms next 
each other, looking out upon the great 
square. Then we went forth again to 
see the town. Oh such strange sights! 
such tall, gloomy Gothic churches, and 
such gaudy French shops! such 
bright eyes and such glossy hair! Oh 
the long black veils, in folds of won- 
drous grace, and the proud neck, and 
tiny feet, and stately step ! And sullen 
men, wrapped in dark heavy cloaks, 
and gay dragoons, and plumed aides- 
de-camp, and plaided Highlanders, 
and sombre riflemen, and nuns and 
priests, sailors and muleteers, soldiers 
with crutches, bandaged heads, and 
pale faces, and hardy peasants with 
scarlet cap and sash, and Biscayan 
girls with ruddy cheeks and long fair 
hair hanging in plaits over their fall- 
ing shoulders. We could scarce win 
our way through this vast masque- 
rade—our eyes confused by bright and 
varied colours, and our ears by martial 
music, distant firing, rattling of hoofs 
and wheels, and the ceaseless clamour 
of Babel voices. Now a string of fifty 
mules would trot past us, with their 
jingling bells and gay caparisons ; 
then a half-naked crowd of drunken 


legionaries burst through the throng 
with frantic cries and gestures ; again 
a battalion of Spanish grenadiers, 
clothed in dark gray coats, with mea- 
sured step and glittering bayonets, 
press up the narrow streets. 

Soon after nightfall all was still in 
the town ; the loiterers had gone to 
their homes, the soldiers were recalled 
to their barracks, the shops and mar- 
kets were deserted. Few cared to 
pace the streets when unprotected by 
the light of day, for the thirst for gold 
and blood was strong among the fierce 
men brought here in those evil days ; 
and the turbulent legionaries at times 
did frightful outrage in their drunken 
fury. My friend and I dined at a small 
inn, and about ten o’clock at night 
bent our steps towards the billets. As 
we went our way, we suddenly saw a 
bright flame shoot up from behind a 
street at some distance, and, urged by 
curiosity, hastened tothe place whence 
it arose. We found a large wooden 
stable on fire. Many noble English 
horses, belonging to the officers of the 
Legion, were in the building ; some 
of the soldiers, the grooms and their 
families, occupied the loft above. The 
mischief had but just begun; some 
straw was blazing at the door; on it 
was lying adrunken soldier with a pipe 
in his mouth, probably the cause of 
the fire. Though he must have been 
somewhat scorched, he seemed to 
regard the whole matter with stupid 
indifference. My friend rushed at 
him and shook him vigorously, calling 
out, ‘** You are on fire—the city is on 
fire.” The drunken man barely winked 
his eyes, and tried to go to sleep again, 
mumbling—* City! city! what do I 
care for this city or any other city— 
barrin’ the city of Cork.” However, 
we dragged him away, and put out 
the fire, already consuming his clothes, 
in a wet gutter, where he went to sleep 
again more at his ease, as soon as he 
had ceased abusing us for disturbing 
him. 

Meanwhile crowds of people assem- 
bled, uselessly swarming about the 
burning stables, and recap 
those really at work. The blaze sprea 


rapidly, and in a very short time the 
roof took fire. All the horses, and, as 
we thought, all the people had been 
got out of the building, so we stood 
looking on in indifference, when a poor 
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Trishwoman, apparently in a transport 
of despair, rushed through the throng, 
and cried, ‘*Oh my child! my poor 
child!” 

“*Where—where?” shouted a dozen 
eager voices. 

** Oh God help me! up in the loft, 
to be sure. Oh good gentlemen! save 
my child!” 

It was a fearful risk—the wooden 
beams were blazing fiercely, smoke 
and even flame burst out of the upper 
windows now and then; one end of 
the building already tottered under 
the fiery storm, but the woman’s 
shriek sounded louder in my brave 
friend’s ear than the roar of the furious 
flame. His stout English heart was 
aready prompter. In a moment he 
seized a Jadder, placed it against an 
open window, ran up rapidly, and 
plunged into the smoke and flame, 
while a cheer of admiration burst from 
the crowd below. There was a minute 
of terrible suspense ; he was seeking 
the lost child in vain. Again he 


rushes to the window, half-suffocated 
with the smoke—‘t Where was the 
child ?” he cried; ‘* I cannot find it.” 
My heart sank within me as I thought 


of the motier’s despair ; but she seem- 
ed less desperate than before, and, 
running under the window, cried— 
“ Sorra a child [have at all, your 
honour; but since you are up there, 
will you just throw me down the bit 
. of a mattrass that’s in the corner, for 
it’s all Ihave in the world.” 

My friend sprang out of the win- 
dow and slipped down the ladder. Ife 
was just in time; the next moment, 
with a tremendous crash, the main 

rops gave way, and the whole build- 
ing fell iuto a heap of blazing ruins. 
Now I only tell you this long story, to 
show what quaint, wild creatures 
were those Irish that General Evans 
took with him to Spain. 

In the room next to mine a young 
Spanish cadet, belonging to the 2d 
light infantry, was billeted. He was 
about fourteen years of age, the son 
of a grandee of Spain. As his family 
was great and powerful, it was only 
necessary for him to go through the 

form of joining the army on service, 
when a commission in the royal guard 
would be given him. We soon made 
acquaintance. He was amused by my 
odd attempts to speak Spanish, and I 
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was charmed with him. He was a 
rarely beautiful boy ; his regular fea- 
tures, long curling hair, small hands 
and feet, would have given him the 
appearance of effeminacy, but for the 
vigorous activity of his movements, 
and his bright bold eye. The best 
blood of Old Castile flowed in his 
veins and mantled in his cheek. The 


little cadet was most dainty in his 


dress ; his uniform was the smartest, 
his plume the gayest, his boots the 
brightest, his gold lace the freshest in 
his regiment. His cap, epaulettes, 
and sword were made expressly for 
him, very small and light, in propor- 
tion to his size ; and a beautiful black 
Andalusian pony to match, completed 
his equipments. 

He rode out with me one day—that 
is, he rode, and I walked, soon after 
we became known to each other. Our 
way lay through the principal street 
of the town; the tall, white, solid- 
looking houses on each side had bal- 
conies for every window, some of them 
filled with gay groups of Spanish 
ladies, honouring us with their notice 
as we passed. -When we approached 
alarge handsome dwelling, with huge 
gates opening into a court-yard, the 
black pony began to show symptoms 
of excitement, and by the time we got 
directly opposite, he was dancing about 
at agreat rate. The little animal was 
evidently accustomed at this place to 
such hints of the spur and rein as 
would make him display his paces to 
the greatest advantage. A tall, noble- 
looking woman and a graceful girl 
leant over the railing of the balcony, 
and kissed their hands to the cadet as 
he rode up. He answered by taking 
off his gay cap and making a low bow, 
while the pony pranced more than 
ever. ‘* Come, Doctor,” said the 
youth to me, ** You must know Do- 
lores and Pepita.” He threw his 
bridle-rein to a boy, and before I could 
recover from my surprise, had hurried 
me up stairs, and into the presence of 
his fair friends. 

They were sisters — Dolores ten 
years older than Pepita ; both much 
alike, except in the stamp of years, 
so deep and unsparing in that 
sunny land. ‘Their hair and eyes 
were black, glossy, and bright ; their 
complexion deep olive; their teeth of 
dazzling whiteness; and there was 
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something about the head and neck 
that made me, in spite of myself, 
think of swans and empresses. With 
what stately grace they welcomed us— 
with what a soft rich accent they spoke, 
telling us to “ live a thousand years!” 
The little cadet declared that he was 
“at their feet;” but I suppose this 
was only a Spanish compliment, for 
instead of placing himself there, he 
kissed Pepita’s hand, sat down beside 
her, and began talking with perfect 
familiarity. Dolores said something 
to me, but I could not understand it ; 
and being dreadfully confused, I went 
to the balcony and looked up the 
street. The young girl and the little 
cadet had a great deal to say to each 
other ; they chattered and laughed mer- 
rily ; then at times Pepita would try 
to look grave, and, with a solemn face, 
lecture the beautiful boy, shaking her 
fan threateningly at him, when they 
would laugh more than ever. 

At last I saw them looking at me, 
and heard him say that I was a doctor. 
Pepita seemed struck with a sudden 
thought at this, and rose up, beckon- 
ing to him and me to follow. She led 
us across the court-yard into a long 
passage; a large heavy door was at 
the end. She pointed to it, and said 
something to my companion in a pity- 
ing voice; then, instantly resuming 
her gaiety, pulled off the cadet’s cap, 
threw it at him, and ran off, laughing 
merrily. At the end of the passage 
she turned, kissed her little white 
hand, and we saw no more of her. 

** I do love Pepita,” said the boy ; 
‘¢T must win a ribbon in the battle, 
and then she will be so proud of her 
playfellow.” 

We opened the door and entered. 

Near an open window lay an ema- 
ciated man upon a small camp bed. 
The fair complexion and blue eye 
bespoke him an Englishman. His 
face was covered with a bushy beard ; 
his cheeks were hollow, his features 
pinched and sharpened. Pillows 
supported his head and shoulders; 
his arms lay helplessly on the outside 
of the bed, worn and thin; but the 
large joints, broad bony hand, and 
square-built shoulders, showed how 
powerful had been the frame that now 
lay wrecked before us. He raised 
his dull sunken eyes, as if by an ef- 
fort, as we entered, and when he ob- 
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served mé, something like a smile of 
recognition passed over his wan face. 
I knew him at once, though he was 
strangely altered; he it was who, 
when a boy at school, had done me 
the insulting wrong. The blood 
rushed red to my face for a moment ; 
but when I thought how pale and faint 
he was, it went back again, to my 
heart I suppose, for my pity yearned 
towards the poor sufferer. 

He told me in a few words, slowly 
and painfully, that he had been 
wounded in a skirmish some weeks 
before, and afterwards attacked with 
typhus fever. His servant had that 
morning deserted, carrying off the 
little money he possessed, and every 
thing of value in the room. He was 
on unfriendly terms with all his bro- 
ther officers, had quarrelled with the 
regimental doctor, and was now ut- 
terly destitute and helpless. The 
Spanish family, in whose house he 
was billeted, were very kind to him, 
particularly the two sisters ; but they 
were in great poverty from these 
troublous times, and had sickness 
also among themselves. 

With some difficulty I got my billet 
changed to a room adjoining his; my 
servant was then able to help the sick 
man: as I had still a little money 
left, I procured the necessary medi- 
cines, and such nourishment as I 
thought he might safely bear. During 
the day my duties in the hospital 
pretty well occupied me, but at night 
I was always able to sit up for some 
time with him, and be of a little ser- 
vice. As you may suppose, I did 
not see the less of my young friend, 
the cadet, by this change ; he had so 
often to come to ask after the invalid 
for Pepita’s information, that at 
length he began to take an interest 
himself, and during the crisis of the 
complaint, at a time when I was 
forced to be absent on my duties, he, 
with Pepita’s assistance, took my 
place as a watcher, and they actually 
remained for hours without speaking 
a word lest they should waken the 
sick sleeper. However, I have n0 
doubt they made amends for it after- 
wards. ‘The sisters soon became very 
kind to me for my gay little friend's 
sake; they joined him in teaching me 
their beautiful language, and though 
I was very stupid about it, I could 
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not but make good progress under 
such kind teachers. The younger 
sister used to laugh at me and tease 
me very much, but I could not help 
liking her more and more; so the 
time passed rapidly away, and day 
by day the fair Spanish girl and her 
boy lover wound themselves closer 
round my heart, till they became 
dear to me as if they had been my 
children. 

A tall, sallow, down looking Span- 
iard was a frequent visiter at the 
house of these two sisters: he was a 
man of considerable wealth, the son 
of a Cadiz merchant, and at this time 
captain of the carbineers—the com- 
pany of “élite,” in the second light 
infantry. The cadet and I both took 
a great dislike to this man, which he 
seemed heartily to return ; there was 
a treacherous villanous expression in 
his averted eye that at once attracted 
observation, and something inexpres- 
sibly repulsive in his manner, servile 
and overbearing by turns. He ap- 
peared to possess some unaccountable 
influence over Pepita’s father, for, 
though it was evident that his atten- 
tions and repeated visits were dis- 
agreeable to the young lady, every 
opportunity was given him of im- 
proving her acquaintance. This sys- 
tem was, however, as unsuccessful 
as it usually is; and the sallow cap- 
tain’s conversation was not the less 
distasteful from being obediently 
endured. The fact was, that large 
pecuniary assistance given to the 
family, unknown to its younger mem- 
bers, was the secret of the influence 
now exercised, through their parents, 
over their inclinations and tastes. 
The captain had become acquainted 
with Pepita, been attracted by her, 
and had made this obligation the 
means of forcing himself upon her 
society. He next tried to cause the 
prohibition of my little friend’s visits ; 
not indeed that he looked upon the 
boy in the light of a rival, but as a 
constraint upon his actions, and an 
interruption to his plans. Upon this 
point, however, Pepita proved un- 
manageable; and as there could be 
no fair ostensible objection to her 
little playfellow’s intimacy, it. still 
continued in spite of his sullen 
enemy. 

In the mean time my patient was 
rapidly recovering ; with his returning 


strength, I grieve to say, the natural 
evil of his disposition again displayed 
itself. He borrowed yet another 
small sum from my scanty store, un- 
der the pretence of obtaining some 
warm clothes to enable him to face 
the wintry air; but instead of so ap- 
plying it, he lost most of it at play 
the first day he was allowed to ven- 
ture out. The captain of carbineers 
was the winner, and thus an ac- 
quaintance commenced between these 
men. They were in many respects 
kindred spirits—rapacious, profligate, 
and unprincipled,—and soon con- 
tracted a close alliance, offensive and 
defensive: the wealth and cunning of 
the one, and the recklessness and fe- 
rocious courage of the other, made 
their partnership most dangerous to 
any who might cross their path. The 
convalescent, uurestrained for a mo- 
ment by any feeling of gratitude 
towards me or my little favourite, at 
once joined in a scheme against us. 
They could not venture upon using 
open violence, as that probably would 
have defeated its own object, by ex- 
citing the sympathies of our kind hosts 
in our favour, but they agreed to en- 
trap us into play, and thus drive us 
into such necessities as might place 
us completely in their power. The 
Spaniard knew that his chance of 
gaining Pepita’s favour was but small 
until her little favourite and guardian 
was out of the way ; and his unwor- 
thy associate, as long as money was 
supplied, was indifferent as to what 
service might be required of him in 
return. 

In due course of time the day 
came when the convalescent was pro- 
nounced cured, and fit for duty; to 
celebrate this event the captain of 
carbineers asked him to an entertain- 
ment, and the cadet and myself were 
also invited. We of course deter- 
mined not to accept the hospitality of 
the man we disliked and suspected ; 
but he pressed us very much; the 
ungrateful Englishman seconded him 
strongly, urging upon us that he could 
not enjoy his restored health, if those 
to whom he owed his recovery refused 
to join in his gladness. At length we 
reluctantly consented, and at seven 
o’clock in the evening all four assem- 
bled at the hotel. This was the op- 
portunity , fixed upon to carry out 
the designs against us. I shall not 
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enter into the details of that unlucky 
evening ; they succeeded but too well 
in their plans. Finding that it was in 
vain to tempt me to play, they made 
me drink the health of my late patient, 
in some drugged liquor I suppose, for 
soon after I fell into a deep sleep, and 
when I awoke, found myself alone in 
the room where we had dined, and 
the light of the sun streaming in 
through the windows. It was well 
on to mid-day. 

Several minutes passed before I 
could recollect where I was, and how 
I had come there. When I had 
in some measure collected my scat- 
tered thoughts, and shaken off the 
heavy lethargic feeling that still 
weighed upon me, I hastened to 
seek my beloved little companion, 
anxiously wondering what could have 
become of him. I learned at the 
house where he lived that he had 
returned very late the night before, 
apparently tired and excited; and that 
early this morning he had received 
orders to join a portion of his regi- 
ment that was posted on the lines two 
_ miles from the town. When my 


daily duties were ended I walked off 


to where the cadet had been sent. 
{Ie seemed oppressed and worn out 
with fatigue and want of rest; I 
found him lying on a bank beside his 
tent thinking sadly on Pepita, his 
gay dress disordered, his long dark 
hair damp and neglected, and his 
eyes red with weeping. I took the 
poor child by the hand, and tried to 
comfort him in my best Spanish, but 
for a long time he would only answer 
me with sobs, and at length he sobbed 
himself to sleep. I wrapped his little 
cloak round him, and watched pa- 
tiently till” he awoke, after about an 
hour’s refreshing rest: then he found 
words, and told me all that had oc- 
curred to him since I had gone to 
sleep at the unlucky entertainment. 
The host soon pleaded some excuse 
and left us, when the Englishman 
immediately proposed play; dice were 
laid on the table, but the cadet re- 
fused for a long time: he had never 
played in his life, nor felt its horrible 
temptations. But in his education 
this maddening vice had not been 
guarded against ; no one had taught 
him that its beginning was furious 
avarice,— its end destruction and 
despair. He was simply innocent of 


all knowledge of its pleasures and its 
woes. ‘The tempter told him that to 
play was manly, and that if he feared 
to lose money, he had no spirit. So 
he played, and lost all he had, and 
much more. When too tired to go 
on, he wrote an acknowledgment of 
what he owed, under the direction of 
his dangerous associate; and then, 
very wretched and frightened at what 
he had done, went home and slept. 
He would not go, however, till the 
Englishman promised to see me safely 
to my billet. I need not add that 
the promise was not kept. It was 
about midnight when the cadet went 
away. My late patient then ex- 
amined me closely to see that I 
slept soundly; finding there was but 
little chance of my interfering with 
their plans, he quietly shut the door, 
and left me, hastening to seek his em- 
ployer and relate his success. 

A relation of my little friend, resid- 
ing in the town, had been requested 
to watch over him, and supply his 
wants, while remaining at San Se- 
bastian. ‘To this person the captain 
of carbineers went early the next 
morning, and by affecting an interest 
in the boy, as a brother officer, 
managed to persuade the guardian to 
request that his ward might be re- 
moved at once from the garrison, to 
save him from the bad company and 
dissipated habits he had fallen into. 
The written acknowledgment of the 
heavy gambling debt, contracted only 
the night before, was handed in while 
the accuser was yct speaking, with 
a demand for payment from an officer 
of the Legion waiting outside. This 
appeared proof conclusive. In_ half 
an hour the cadet was on his way to 
the lines, under strict orders not on 
any account to re-enter the city. Be- 
fore he left, he had sent in all direc- 
tions vainly searching for me to ad- 
vise him in his emergency, and to 
make some effort to have this crue 
and unaccountable sentence re- 
versed. 

The first week of March approached 
itsend. From day to day the order 
to advance into the Carlist country 
was expected; the city and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood were full of 
troops, the streets and roads literally 
blocked up with guns, ammunition wag- 
gons, and bullock-carts, passipg and 
repassing for the armament or supply 
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of the different divisions of the army. 
General officers were observed in fre- 
quent consultation with their leader. 
Aides-de-camp galloped about in all 
directions. Large buildings were 
cleared out, and churches prepared as 
hospitals with grim rows of iron bed- 
steads ranged along the vaulted aisles. 
Steamboats buzzed backwards and 
forwards between the harbour and the 
neighbouring port of Passages. De- 
serters came and went. Vague 
rumours seemed to float in the air. 
Some great and terrible day was 
plainly close at hand. 

Information worthy of being relied 
on was obtained, that the greater 
part of the troops had been removed 
from our front for some remote opera- 
tions, and that there now remained a 
force inferior to our own. But this 
was the flower of the Carlist army. 
Stout Chapelchuris — the ‘ white 
caps” of Guipuzcoa, hardy shepherds 
from the hills of Alava, with the Re- 
quett—the fiercest soldiers of Na- 
varre. Their watch-fires blazed each 
night on the rugged slopes of the 
Pyrenees; and as the morning sun 
lighted the deep gorges of the moun- 
tains, from every hamlet and shady 
valley along the line arose their 
stirring shout, ‘For God, and for 
the King.” All day long, in sunshine 
or in storm, they laboured at their 
intrenchments. The musket was 
laid carefully aside, and the pick-axe 
supplied its place. They dug, and 
delved, and toiled, fencing round each 
Biscayan cottage as if it were a holy 
place. Every gentle slope on the pro- 
jecting spurs of the great mountains 
was cut and carved into breastworks 

id parapets; every ivied wall of 
their rich orchards was pierced with 
loopholes, every village church turned 
into a citadel. Men worked, women 
aided, children tried to aid. The 
hated Christinos, and the still more 
hated English, were before them; be- 
hind them lay their own loved and 
lovely land. And still, as they 
toiled, when betimes the wearied arm 
ached and the faithful spirit drooped, 
a shout would roll along the valieys 
and echo among the hills that nerved 
them with a fresh strength, and 
cheered them with a firmer hope — 
“For God, and for the King.” 

Late on the afternoon of the 9th of 
larch, aides-de-camp were sent to 
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all parts of the lines with strict orders 
that no one should, on any account, 
be allowed to pass out. An hour after 
nightfall, the whole army was put in 
motion, the main part filed on to the 
glacis of the fortress of San Sebastian, 
battalion after battalion formed. in 
close column, piled their arms, and 
lay down in their ranks, preserving a 
profound silence: the artillery horses 
were harnessed, and remained in 
readiness within the city walls. 
By about two o’clock in the morning, 
each corps had taken up its place. 
About eight thousand men were as- 
sembled on the space of a few acres ; 
scarcely a sound was heard, not a 
creature moved tlirough the streets 
of the town, not a solitary lamp 
made “ visible” the darkness of the 
night. The sentries paced their round 
upon the walls as at other times, and 
their measured tread was distinct and 
clear in the noiseless air. And yet, 
though I saw nothing ard heard 
nothing of them, I felt the crowded 
thousands round me; there was a 
-heaviness and oppression in the atmo- 
sphere like the threat of a coming 
storm, and the ground seemed slightly 
to tremble, or rather throb, as if in 
sympathy with the hearts that beat 
above in hope or fear. 
. But among the dwellings within the 
city, there was anxious hurrying from 
room to room, and from hundreds of 
windows straining eyes strove against 
the thick darkness of the night:—wives, 
mothers, sisters, and those who, though 
they bore none of those hallowed 
names, yet loved most tenderly some 
one in the assembled host about to 
brave the chance of life or death. 
Dolores and Pepita were alone in 
their large gloomy house ; their father 
was on the walls with his company 
of the national guard. ‘The convales- 
cent was with his regiment on the 
glacis ; I was there too, attached for 
the time to the same corps, and the 
odious captain of carbineers was also 
at the muster. And where was 
Pepita’s play-fellow? They had not 
seen him since the night of the ill- 
fated entertainment. The second light 
infantry were drawn up close to the 
ramparts; of course, the brave boy is 
there too. ‘*Ay de mi!” said the 
younger girl to Dolores, “that I 
should not see the dear child before 
the battle.” ‘It can’t be helped,” 
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answered her sister, “‘ and it is now 
full time to go to rest; we are alone 
in the house too, and midnight has 
struck long since.” But Pepita would 
not be persuaded ; she seated herself 
in her father’s great chair, and bade 
Dolores good night. The elder sister, 
seeing her determination, kissed her 
and went her way. After a little 
time, the young girl began to yield to 
fatigue ; she cried heartily with anxiety 
for her dear child, but at length over- 
come by drowsiness, laid her soft 
round arm upon the table close by, 
her head then drooped gently till 
resting upon it, and she fell sound 
asleep; while her long black hair, 
broken loose from its bands, flowed in 
rich profusion over her graceful neck. 
She dreamed of her boy lover, for a 
fond sweet smile played upon her 
parted lips. 

Now a little scene passes that it 
saddens me to recallto memory. The 
boy lover has contrived to get away 
from his regiment unobserved, and 
has reached the well-known door ; it 
is only closed, not locked. He opens 


it very gently, and walks with noise- 


less footsteps into the room, so noise- 
less that the sleeper is not awakened, 
kneels down beside her, and for many 
minutes gazes on her lovely face in 
silent happiness. But time flies fast. 
He rises, takes gently in his hand one 
of her long locks, cuts it off, and puts 
it in his bosom; then bends over her, 
presses his lips softly to hers for a 
moment, and hastens away. And 
yet that night she only dreamed that 
he had bidden her farewell. 

The cadet had not long rejoined his 
regiment, where I hadsought him, when 
our conversation was interrupted by a 
loud trumpet-blast—the sound for the 
advance.—Ere it had ceased to echo, a 
broad blue flame shot up into the dark 
sky from the roof ofa house in the centre 
of the city, illumining the sea and land 
around with a dismal and sinister 
light. For an instant, thousands of 
startled upturned faces shone livid in 
the sudden gleam, then vanished into 
darkness deeper than before. But 
soon, on a neighbouring hill beyond 
the lines, another flame bursts forth ; 
again from a high peak of the Pyrenees; 
and again and again, further and fur- 
ther away tothe mountains of Navarre, 
the traitor signal fire flashed forth 
the notice of our march,-—and from 
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that hour every city and town, village 
and hamlet of the north sent forth its 
armed men to crushus in defeat. 

A few battalions went on in front, 
the artillery followed, next came the 
main body of the army. We crossed 
the little river Urumea over the 
wooden bridge close to the town, 
followed the road towards Passages 
for some distance, and then turned 
into the hilly lands to the south-east 
of San Sebastian. The heads of 
columns took positions on or near 
Alza heights, forming by regiments 
as they came up, still under cover of 
the darkness. But though the march 
was conducted with great order and 
silence, the heavy rumbling of the 
guns over the stony roads, and the 
measured tramp of thousands of armed 
men were plainly heard for many 
miles around. By dawn of day the 
army was in order of battle, with the 
artillery in position commanding the 
Ametza hill, where a small Carlist 
force was intrenched. 

Between these opposing forces was 
a hatred far deadlier than the usual 
animosity of war. The Christinos 
and Carlists thirsted for each other's 
blood, with all the fierce ardour of 
civil strife, animated by the memory 
of years of mutual insult, cruelty, and 
wrong. Brother against brother — 
father against son—best friend turned 
to bitterest foe — priests against their 
flocks — kindred against kindred. 
‘‘ For God and for the King,”— ‘“ For 
Liberty and Spain.” But to ou 
foes, we of the British Legion were 
the most odious of all; strangers, 
mercenaries, heretics, scoffers, pollu- 
ters of their sacred soil; so did they 
term us. Forus there was no quar- 
ter; in the heat of battle, or by cold 
judicial form, it was all the same: to 
fall into their hands was certainly 4 
tortured death. Their king had issued 
the bloody mandate; they were its 
ready executioners. At different times, 
and under different circumstances, 
many of our men had fallen alive into 
their hands, but the doom of these 
unfortunates was always the same. 
About a week since, five Scottish sol- 
diers, while cutting wood, unarmed, 
in a grove close by our lines, were 
suddenly seized, bound, and carried 
away to Hernani, the nearest tow?; 
they were tied to stakes in the great 
square, and shot to death, slowly; 
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with many wounds, commencing at 
the feet, and gradually rising higher, 
till a kind bullet struck some vital 
spot. One of these victims was a 
brawny giant with a huge black bushy 
beard; I recollect him well, it was 
said he had been the Glasgow hang- 
man. Our men swore frightful ven- 
geance; a black flag — unsanctioned 
by the authorities—waved over 
Alza fort; and as orders were 
given by the generals for the safety of 
the enemies who might be taken, it 
was agreed among the soldiers that 
there should be no prisoners. 

Some shots from the English artil- 
lery on Alza heights began the battle; 
as the smoke curled up in white 
wreaths through the pure morning 
air, the deadly missiles fell lazily into 
the Carlist breastworks, and burst 
with destructive accuracy. At the 
same time, the Irish brigade of the 
Legion crossed the valley between us 
and the enemy at a rapid pace — for 
a time hidden in the mists of the low 
grounds—but as they neared the hos- 
tile parapets they re-appeared, as- 
cending the sloping hill, then their 
pace increased to a run, and at last 
they broke, and rushed like a flock of 
wolves upon the foe. The Carlists 
waited till the assailants were close at 
hand, fired one sharp rattling volley 
into their leading files, and, abandon- 
ing the position, fled rapidly down the 
opposite side of the hill. An English 
brigade, consisting of the rifles and two 
London regiments, had at the same 
‘time attacked the intrenchments on our 
right, threatening to cut off a retreat 
should an effort be made to hold them 
against the front attack. My duties 
lay with this portion of the army. 

* Some time was now passed in push- 


ing our line forward to the new posi- 
tion we had so cheaply gained. The 
English brigade skirmished against 
feeble detachments of the Carlists in 
the hollow to our right, by the banks 


of the Urumea. In front of the 
Ametza heights, lay a lovely valley 
ornamented with picturesque cottages 
and orchards ; to the left there pro- 
jected into the lowgrounds a wide ele- 
vated platform from the stony hill of 
San Geronimo ; beyond this stony hill 
was the main road to France, the ob- 
ject of our expedition. Some Spanish 
battalions were pushed across the 
low grounds to our left front, and 
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joined the constitutional cause. 
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briskly attacked the platform; they 
made but slow progress, for the Car- 
lists fought stoutly for every foot of 
ground. Soon, however, the lumber- 
ing guns followed, and opened their 
murderous fire; fresh troops pushed 
on till the platform was gained, and 
the defenders retired slowly up the 
stony hill. But here there was a 
check. Protected by their parapets, 
and aided by the difficulties of the 
rocky slope, the Carlists held their 
ground, determined, come what might, 
to cover the great French road. Bat- 
talion after battalion of the Christinos 
charged this height in vain. The 
regiment of the Princessa, more than 
two thousand strong, the pride of the 
sunny south, was beaten back three 
times, and left its best and bravest 
dead among the rugged récks. 
Among the inhabitants of these 
Biscayan provinces, some few had 
Per- 
haps their motives for so-doing may 
not have been purely political, or alto- 
gether abstract ideas about liberal 
governments. However, they formed 
themselves into a free corps about 
one thousand strong, and from their 
fierce courage, hardihood, and know- 
ledge of the country, they were more 
useful to their friends, and dangerous 
to their enemies, than any troops in 
the Queen’s army. The fact was, that 
a great proportion of them were 
deserters, malefactors escaped from 
justice, or desperate villains from 
other European nations. They wore 
red jackets like the Legion, withjwaist- 
belts containing their bayonet and 
ammunition, a blanket twisted like a 
rope, passing round over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, was 
their only additional burthen, and a 
red flat cap or Boyna completed their 
equipment ; this last was called in the 
Basque tongue Chapelgorri, and from 
it the corps derived its name. They 
chose their own officers, owned but 
little obedience even to the generals, 
claimed the right of leading the 
advance, gave or took no quarter, and 
plundered unmercifully upon all occa- 
sions. These peculiar regulations, 
though rendering them terrible in war, 
were attended with certain inconve- 
niences to the members of the corps. 
They were hunted like wild beasts by 
their enemies, often condemned and 
shot for mutiny by their own leaders, 
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and stabbed in midnight brawls by one 
another. The result of all this was 
that on the morning of the 10th of 
March, only three hundred andeighty 
Chapelgorris remained alive, to march 
under their chief ‘‘ El Pastor.” 

At break of day, these fierce free- 
booters had started off on their own 
account from our far left, and made a 
dash at a place called Renteria, some 
distance within the Carlist country. 
Their attack was unexpected, and 
after a few random shots, the village 
was abandoned to them. In this poor 
place, there was very little plunder 
to be found, but they took what they 
could, and destroyed the rest ; they 
chanced, however, upon some gold 
and silver communion plate in the 
churches ; this they put upon a mule’s 
back, and with laudable precaution 
sent to the rear; then having done as 
much with fire and steel as their limited 
time would permit, they plunged into 
the deep woody ravines lying be- 
tween them and the hill of San Gerod- 
nimo, and with desperate daring made 
straight for the scene of strife, through 
this difficult and hostile country. 

Just as the regiment of the Prin- 
cessa was driven back from their last 
fierce struggle among the rocks on 
the hill side, the Chapelgorris, to the 
great surprise of both friends and foes, 
emerged from a shady hollow, and 
shouting like fiends, charged suddenly 
upon the rear of the Carlists. Fora lit- 
tle, they carried all before them, and 
at one time had actually cleared the 
parapets that had been so Jong and 
bravely defended; but, seeing the 
weakness of their assailants, and that 
the attack was unsupported, the Car- 
lists soon rallied, and with a force of 
ten to one charged down the blood- 
stained hill. The Chapelgorris held 
their vantage ground for many minutes, 
fighting desperately hand to hand 
with bayonet thrust, and even with 
the deadly stab of their long knives ; 
but at length some squadrons of Lan- 
cers made their way through the 
rough stones, and piked them without 
mercy. About half their number, 
mostly wounded, made their way 
back into the Christinolines, and hav- 
ing lighted fires, proceeded with perfect 
unconcern to cook their dinners. 

As I said before, the Christino 
trogps held the broad elevated plat- 
form at the foot of the Stony Hill. 
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To the right, between this high 
ground and the river Urumea, the 
English brigade of the Legion helé 
the valley. At the extreme advance, 
by the bank of the stream, on a rising 
ground, there stood a small cottage, 
surrounded by a low stone wall, en- 


closing the little orchard; a hand- - 


ful of men of a London regiment, 
commanded by my late patient, were 
thrown into it, with orders to defend 
it as long as possible, and then to 
make good their retreat, should they 
see that the army found it necessary 
to retire. I was sent with this small 
detachment to assist the wounded, 
Our position was completely isolated 
from all communication with the main 
body, but to the left rear our flank 
was protected by a thickly wooded 
conical hill, held by half a battalion 
of the second Spanish light infantry ; 
to the left rear of that again, was the 
broad platform, where our main force 
lay ; from this elevation a threatening 
row of guns looked out upon the coni- 
cal hill, extending their protection 
over its defenders. As long as this 
connecting position between us and 
the platform was held, we were safe, 
for the Urumea covered our right 
flank, but the force appointed for this 
duty was under the command of the 
sullen and treacherous captain of car- 
bineers. During the early part of the 
day, while the strife was raging upon 
the hill of San Gerdnimo, we were in 
comparative quiet, only intent upon 
liolding our ground, while, with the 
exception of a few daring skirmishers, 
every now and then rebuked by the 
ertiliery on the platform, the enemy 
offered us no annoyance. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when all our repeated attacks upon the 
Stony Hill on the left had plainly 
failed, and it became evident that 
some other means must be found of 
forcing our way to the great French 
road, our chiefs began to withdraw 
their troops from the extreme left, 
narrowing their front preparatory to 
returning within the lines for the 
night. These movements released 
the stout defenders of San Geronimo, 
and flushed with their success, but 
unwearied by their labours, they 
passed rapidly along the slope of the 
valleys in front of the platform, from 
left to right; sheltered from the fire 
of our artillery by the shade of the 
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thick woods, they formed their co- 
lumns for a desperate attack upon our 
extreme right—the cottage where I 
was, and the conical hill, upon the 
possession of which our safety de- 
pended. While these new disposi- 
tions were being made, the firing 


almost ceased along the whole line. - 


We guessed pretty well what was 
coming, and prepared as best we 
might for the approaching storm. 
Presently thousands of bayonets 
glittered in the bright sun-light among 
the trees in our front; the heads of 
three heavy columns issued from the 
wood and pushed across the valley 
against our positions. The main 
force assailed the platform, but could 
make no head against the fire of the 
artillery, and the masses of troops 
defending it ; another body of some 
strength rushed up to our cottage 
stronghold, swarmed round it, and 
poured a deafening roar of musketry 
upon the doors and windows ; we were 
instantly driven from the orchard to 
the shelter of the dwelling, but there 
we held our own, and the stout 
Londoners dealt death among the 
foe. Several men had been killed, 
and some badly wounded, while re- 


treating from the orchard into the 


cottage, so my hands were full. I did 
my utmost, but could not keep pace 
with the work of destruction. The 
fire waxed heavier; the Carlists, 
though suffering severely, pressed 
closer and closer round us, animated 
with the hope that we might fall into 
their hands; but the conical hill is 
not yet assailed, and till it is lost our 
retreat is safe. The third attacking 
column has disappeared in a ravine 
to our left. Where will that storm 
burst? See, there they are! now 
they rise up from the deep hollow— 
the glittering bayonets and the ter- 
rible ‘‘ white caps ;” and now with a 
fierce shout, louder than the roar of the 
battle, they dash against the conical 
h We see no more; the thick 
woods conceal alike our friends and foes. 

My late patient, the commander of 
‘our little garrison, had been already 
wounded in the head, but refused my 
#id with horrid oaths. A torn hand- 
kerchief was wrapped round his tem- 
ples, his face and long grizzled beard 
Were stained with blood, begrimed 


with smoke and dust ; he had seized. 


the musquet and ammunition of a 


Evenings at Sea. 
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fallen soldier, and fearless of the deadly 
hail of bullets, stood upright before a 
window firing with quick precision, 
then rapidly reloading. Nevertheless, 
every now and then, he cast an anxious 
look beyond, to see how fared the 
strife upon the all-important hill. 

And now the roar of musketry is 
heard among the trees, and a thick 
cloud of smoke hangs over the scene 
of the struggle, concealing the fortunes 
ofthe fight. Butsee! From the back 
of the hill furthest from the enemy, a 
tall man, in the uniform of an officer, 
hastens stealthily away; he crosses 
towards the river close to the cottage ; 
though hidden by a bank from the 
Carlists, we see him plainly from the 
upper windows; his object is probably 
to escape unobserved down by the 
stream into the lines. He has thrown 
away his sword, his eyes are blood- 
shot, his face pale with deadly fear, 
and wild with terror. We look again: 
eternal infamy! it is the captain 
of carbineers. Immediately after 
this, the defenders of the hill, de- 
serted by their leader and pressed by 
the superior force of the Carlists, gave 
ground, broke, and fled along the 
valley. ‘* That accursed coward has 
betrayed us,” shouted our comman- 
der, fiercely. ‘* But he shall not escape 
us, by ——.” As he spoke he aimed 
at the fugitive and pulled the trigger, 
but before he finished the sentence, 
IT heard a dull, heavy splash, as of a 
weight falling upon water; the mus- 
ket dropped from his grasp, he threw 
his long sinewy arms up over his head, 
and fell back without a groan. A 
bullet had gone through his brain; 
meanwhile the object of his wrath ran 
rapidly past and gained the sheltering 
underwood by the stream in safety. 

Oursoldiers, instead of being daunted 
by the loss of their commander, were 
inspired with the energy of despair. 
They knew they might not hope for 
mercy from their fierce assailants, and 
determined to struggle to the last. 
All retreat was cut off, but as long as: 
their ammunition lasted they could 
keep at bay. This, however, began 
soon to fail. They rifled the pouches 
of their dead comrades, and still, 
though almost against hope, bravely 
held on the fight. 

The Carlists upon the conical hill 
were now exposed to the fire from th- 
guns of the platform, and * 
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and stabbed in midnight brawls by one 
another. The result of all this was 
that on the morning of the 10th of 
March, only three hundred andeighty 
Chapelgorris remained alive, to march 
under their chief ‘‘ El Pastor.” 

At break of day, these fierce free- 
booters had started off on their own 
account from our far left, and made a 
dash at a place called Renteria, some 
distance within the Carlist country. 
Their attack was unexpected, and 
after a few random shots, the village 
was abandoned to them. In this poor 
place, there was very little plunder 
to be found, but they took what they 
could, and destroyed the rest; they 
chanced, however, upon some gold 
and silver communion plate in the 
churches ; this they put upon a mule’s 
back, and with laudable precaution 
sent to the rear; then having done as 
much with fire and steel as their limited 
time would permit, they plunged into 
the deep woody ravines lying be- 
tween them and the hill of San Gerd- 
nimo, and with desperate daring made 
straight for the scene of strife, through 
this difficult and hostile country. 

Just as the regiment of the Prin- 
cessa was driven back from their last 
fierce struggle among the rocks on 
the hill side, the Chapelgorris, to the 
great surprise of both friends and foes, 
emerged from a shady hollow, and 
shouting like fiends, charged suddenly 
upon the rear of the Carlists. Fora lit- 
tle, they carried all before them, and 
at one time had actually cleared the 
parapets that had been so Jong and 
bravely defended; but, seeing the 
weakness of their assailants, and that 
the attack was unsupported, the Car- 
lists soon rallied, and with a force of 
ten to one charged down the blood- 
stained hill. The Chapelgorris held 
their vantage ground for many minutes, 
fighting desperately hand to hand 
with bayonet thrust, and even with 
the deadly stab of their long knives ; 
but at length some squadrons of Lan- 
cers made their way through the 
rough stones, and piked them without 
mercy. About half their number, 
mostly wounded, made their way 
back into the Christinolines, and hav- 
ing lighted fires, proceeded with perfect 
unconcern to cook their dinners. 

As I said before, the Christino 
troops held the broad elevated plat- 
form at the foot of the Stony Hill. 
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To the right, between this high 
ground and the river Urumea, the 
English brigade of the Legion held 
the valley. At the extreme advance, 
by the bank of the stream, on a rising 
ground, there stood a small cottage, 
surrounded by a low stone wall, en- 
closing the little orchard; a hand- : 
ful of men of a London regiment, 
commanded by my late patient, were 
thrown into it, with orders to defend 
it as long as possible, and then to 
make good their retreat, should they 
see that the army found it necessary 
to retire. I was sent with this small 
detachment to assist the wounded, 
Our position was completely isolated 
from all communication with the main 
body, but to the left rear our flank 
was protected by a thickly wooded 
conical hill, held by half a battalion 
of the second Spanish light infantry ; 
to the left rear of that again, was the 
broad platform, where our main force 
lay ; from this elevation a threatening 
row of guns looked out upon the coni- 
cal hill, extending their protection 
over its defenders. As long as this 
connecting position between us and 
the platform was held, we were safe, 
for the Urumea covered our right 
flank, but the force appointed for this 
duty was under the command of the 
sullen and treacherous captain of car- 
bineers. During the early part of the 
day, while the strife was raging upon 
the hill of San Geronimo, we were in 
comparative quiet, only intent upon 
liolding our ground, while, with the 
exception of a few daring skirmishers, 
every now and then rebuked by the 
artillery on the platform, the enemy 
offered us no annoyance. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when all our repeated attacks upon the 
Stony Hill on the left had plainly 
failed, and it became evident that 
some other means must be found of 
forcing our way to the great French 
rohd, our chiefs began to withdraw 
their troops from the extreme left, 
narrowing their front preparatory to 
returning within the lines for the 
night. These movements released 
the stout defenders of San Geronimo, 
and flushed with their success, but 
unwearied by their labours, they 
passed rapidly along the slope of the 
valleys in front of the platform, from 
left to right; sheltered from the fire 
of our artillery by the shade of the 
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thick woods, they formed their co- 
lumns for a desperate attack upon our 
extreme right—the cottage where I 
was, and the conical hill, upon the 
possession of which our safety de- 
pended. While these new disposi- 
tions were being made, the firing 


almost ceased along the whole line. . 


We guessed pretty well what was 
coming, and prepared as best we 
might for the approaching storm. 
Presently thousands of bayonets 
glittered in the bright sun-light among 
the trees in our front; the heads of 
three heavy columns issued from the 
wood and pushed across the valley 
against our positions. The main 
force assailed the platform, but could 
make no head against the fire of the 
artillery, and the masses of troops 
defending it ; another body of some 
strength rushed up to our cottage 
stronghold, swarmed round it, and 
poured a deafening roar of musketry 
upon the doors and windows ; we were 
instantly driven from the orchard to 
the shelter of the dwelling, but there 
we held our own, and the stout 
Londoners dealt death among the 
foe. Several men had been killed, 


and some badly wounded, while re- 
treating from the orchard into the 


cottage, so my hands were full. I did 
my utmost, but could not keep pace 
with the work of destruction. The 
fire waxed heavier; the Carlists, 
though suffering severely, pressed 
closer and closer round us, animated 
with the hope that we might fall into 
their hands; but the conical hill is 
not yet assailed, and till it is lost our 
retreat is safe. The third attacking 
column has disappeared in a ravine 
to our left. Where will that storm 
burst? See, there they are! now 
they rise up from the deep hollow— 
the glittering bayonets and the ter- 
rible “‘ white caps ;” and now with a 
fierce shout, louderthan the roar of the 
battle, they dash against the conical 
h We see no more; the thick 
woods conceal alike our friends and foes. 

My late patient, the commander of 
our little garrison, had been already 
wounded in the head, but refused my 
‘id with horrid oaths. A torn hand- 
kerchief was wrapped round his tem- 
ples, his face and long grizzled beard 
were stained with blood, begrimed 


with smoke and dust ; he had seized. 


the musquet and ammunition of a 


Evenings at Sea. 
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fallen soldier, and fearless of the deadly 
hail of bullets, stood upright before a 
window firing with quick precision, 
then rapidly reloading. Nevertheless, 
every now and then, he cast an anxious 
look beyond, to see how fared the 
strife upon the all-important hill. 

And now the roar of musketry is 
heard among the trees, and a thick 
cloud of smoke hangs over the scene 
of the struggle, concealing the fortunes 
ofthe fight. Butsee! From the back 
of the hill furthest from the enemy, a 
tall man, in the uniform of an officer, 
hastens stealthily away; he crosses 
towards the river close to the cottage ; 
though hidden by a bank from the 
Carlists, we see him plainly from the 
upper windows; his object is probably 
to escape unobserved down by the 
stream into the lines. He has thrown 
away his sword, his eyes are blood- 
shot, his face pale with deadly fear, 
and wild with terror. We look again: 
eternal infamy! it is the captain 
of carbineers. lnmediately after 
this, the defenders of the hill, de- 
serted by their leader and pressed by 
the superior force of the Carlists, gave 
ground, broke, and fled along the 
valley. ‘That accursed coward has 
betrayed us,” shouted our comman- 
der, fiercely. ‘* But he shall not escape 
us, by ——.” As he spoke he aimed 
at the fugitive and pulled the trigger, 
but before he finished the sentence, 
I heard a dull, heavy splash, as of a 
weight falling upon water; the mus- 
ket dropped from his grasp, he threw 
his long sinewy arms up over his head, 
and fell back without a groan. A 
bullet had gone through his brain ; 
meanwhile the object of his wrath ran 
rapidly past and gained the sheltering 
underwood by the stream in safety. 

Oursoldiers, instead of being daunted 
by the loss of their commander, were 
inspired with the energy of despair. 
They knew they might not hope for 
mercy from their fierce assailants, and 
determined to struggle to the last. 
All retreat was cut off, but as long as: 
their ammunition lasted they could 
keep at bay. This, however, began 
soon to fail. They rifled the pouches 
of their dead comrades, and still, 
though almost against hope, bravely 
held on the fight. 

The Carlists upon the conical hill 
were now exposed to the fire from the 
guns ofthe platform, and though in a 
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great degree sheltered by the trees, 
they suffered severely. The Chris- 
tino forces were, however, being 
gradually withdrawn from the field of 
battle, and the chances of our perilous 
situation being observed by our friends, 
became momentarily less ; a vigorous 
rush upon the conical hill to gain pos- 
session of it, even for afew minutes, 
might enable us to extricate ourselves, 
but in the roar and confusion of the 
battle our little band was forgotten By 
the Spanish force, left to cover the 
withdrawal of the army — forgotten 
by all but one,—the gallant young 
cadet, my generous friend. He 
knew that I was in the beleaguered 
cottage, disgracefully left to its fate 
by a portion of his own regiment; he 
saw that we still held out,—that there 
was hope that we might yet be saved. 
He hastened to the commanding officer 
of his corps, told of our perilous situa- 
tion, and pointed out the means of 
extricating us. The orders were, that 
this regiment,—the second light in- 
fantry, should check the Carlist ad- 
vance, till the main body of the 
Christinos had fallen back upon the 
positions taken in the morning. The 
generous boy who had gained a hear- 
ing by his gallant conduct through the 
day, urged his cause so earnestly, that 
at last it won attention; he pointed 
out how the recovery of the conical 
hill would effectually secure the retire- 
ment of the troopsfrom annoyance, and 
that they would have the glory of 
saving the detachment of the Legion 
from destruction. The colonel, a gal- 
lant old soldier, himself an Englishman 
by birth, leantno unwilling ear, andthe 
regiment received the order to advance. 

Meanwhile, we saw with bittersor- 
row battalion after battalion with- 
drawing from the platform, and the 
Carlist reserves advancing down the 
valley in our front to press on the re- 
tirmg army. But when we had 
almost c@ased to hope, a dark green 
column emerged from the woods in 
our rear by the water side, and in 
serried ranks, with steady step, 
marched straight upon the fatal hill. 
It dashes aside the opposing crowds 
of white-capped skirmishers like foam 
from a ship's prow ; it gains the slope 
and nears the wooded brow, still, 
with unfaltering courage, pressing on, 
though men are struck down at every 
step. They are now close at hand; 


we feel their aid; our .assailants 
slacken their fire, and give way ; the 
path is nearly clear: when the hill is 
won we are saved. We can now 
plainly distinguish our deliverers — 
the Second Light Infantry, and in 
front of the leading rank the gallant 
cadet toils up the bloody hill. A 
crashing volley staggers the advanc- 
ing files; but the youth cheers them 
on—one effort more. Hurrah, brave 
boy ! hurrah for the honour of Castile! 
They follow him again; the brow is 
gained, they plunge into the wood; 
another rattle of musketry, and the 
Carlists are driven from the hill. 

We seized the golden opportunity, 
and bearing with us those of the 
wounded who survived, made good 
our retreat. The few still capable 
of any exertion joined our brave de- 
liverers, and retired slowly with them, 
but the Carlists pressed upon us no 
more that night. 

The evening was falling fast, and 
thé long shadows of the mountains 
covered the field of blood, when I sat 
down at the advanced post of our lines 
to await the returning column and 
meet the gallant boy, our deliverer 
from the merciless enemy. They 
marched slowly up along the roud; 
for many wounded men, borne on 
stretchers, or supported by their com- 
panions, encumbered their movements. 
Then, as company after company filed 
past, I looked with anxious straining 
eyes for my dear young friend. But 
he came not. Even in the pride of 
their brave deed the soldiers seemed 
dull aud sorrowful without his airy 
step and gallant bearing to cheer 
themon. Last in the ranks came @ 
tall bearded grenadier, carrying some- 
thing in his arms—something very 
light, but borne with tender care. It 
was the young cadet. His eyes were 
closed ; his face wore a smile of inef- 
fable sweetness, but was white as 
marble, and, like the smile on the fea- 
tures of a marble statue, there ma 
be never again-a change ; for the fair 
child was dead. 

The Captain of the ship had joined 
our group some time before, and lis- 
tened attentively to the latter part of 
the story. When it came to this 
point, he cried out somewhat impa- 
tiently, “* Hillo, Doctor! if you have 
nothing pleasanter to tell us, the 
sooner we turn in the better.” 
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Many of our readers, unacquainted 
with his writings, will remember the 
name of the gentle prelate and re- 
nowned rhetorician who delivered the 
funeral oration of the great TURENNE, 
accomplishing the mournful but 
glorious task with such eloquence and 
ace that the composition constitutes 
chief claim to the admiration of 
posterity. We should say, perhaps, 
that it did constitute his principal 
hold upon the world’s memory, pre- 
viously to the year 1844, date of ex- 
humation of a work likely to command 
readers longer than his Oraisons Funé- 
bres, or, than any other portion of the 
ten serious volumes published under the 
incorrect title of Giuvres Completes. 
We can imagine the astonishment of 
an erudite book-worm, suddenly en- 
countering, when winding his way 
through dusty folios and antique 
black letter, a sprightly and gallant 
narrative, sparkling with graceful 
sallies and with anecdotes and allu- 
sions @ Ja Grammont; and finding 
himself compelled, by evidence inter- 
nal and collateral, to accept the mun- 
dane manuscript as the work of a 
on and pious father of the church. 
courtly chronicle, in tone fringing 
on the frivolous, and often more re- 
markable for piquancy of subject than 
for strict propriety of tone, suddenly 
dragged from the cobwebbed obscurity 
of an ancient escritoire and put abroad 
ag the production of a South, a Til- 
lotson, or a Blair, would astound the 
public, and find many to doubt its 
authenticity. In bringing forward 
the earliest work of the amiable bishop 
of Nismes, the librarian of the town 
of Clermont had no such scepticism 
to contend against. Moreover, he 
had arguments and proofs at hand 
sufficient to confound and convince 
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the most incredulous. True, there 
was vast difference in tone and sub- 
ject between the literary pastime of 
the Abbé, and the results of the grave 
studies and oratorical talents of the 
reverend churchman and renowned 
preacher; but affinities of style were 
detectible by the skilful, and, in ad- 
dition to this, there had crept out, at 
sundry periods of the present century, 
certain letters of Fléchiert—letters 
not to be found in the so-called 
“complete editions” of his works — 
whose strain of graceful levity and 
exaggerated gallantry indicated a 
talent distinct from that to which he 
owes a fame now daily diminishing ; 
and prepared the few whose notice 
they attracted for a transition from 
grave didactics and inflated declama- 
tion to lively badinage and debonair 
narrative. ‘The masses knew little 
about the matter, and cared less. 
Latin verses, complimentary dis- 
courses, and funeral orations, dating 
from a century and a half back, and 
relating to persons and events great 
and brilliant, it is true, but now seen 
dim and distant through the long vista 
of years, are not the class of literature 
to compel much attention in this 
practical and progressive age. As 
a constructor of French prose, Fléchier 
is unquestionably entitled to honour- 
able mention. If his claims to origi- 
nality of genius were small, he at 
least was an elegant rhetorician and 
a delicate and polished writer, to 
whom the French language is under 
obligations. As a man of letters, he 
formed an important link between the 
school of Louis XIII. and that of the 
Grand Monarque; he was one of the 
first to appreciate grace of diction, and 
to attempt the elevation and correc- 
tion of a spurious style. His florid 





* Mémoires de Fléchier sur les Grands-Jours tenus d Clermont, en 1665-66: publiés 
par B. Gonod, Bibliothécaire de la Ville de Clermont. Paris 1844. 


+ These letters were addressed to a young Norman Lady, Mademoiselle Anne de 
Lavigne, who wrote sonnets in the Scudéry style, and with whom Fléchier kept up a 
gallant and high-flown correspondence in mingled prose and verse. As far as can be 
ascertained the liaison was an innocent one; it is quite certain that it caused no 
scandal at the time. Most of the letters bear date three or four years subsequently 


to the Grands-Jours. 
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eloquence, however, not unfrequently 
wearies by its stilted pomposity, and, 
save by a few scholars and literati, 
his works are rather respected than 
liked, more often praised than read. 
He wrote for the century, not for all 
time. And his books, if still oc- 
casionally referred to, cach day drew 
nearer to oblivion, when the publica- 
tion of the Afémoires sur les Grands- 
Jours tenus & Clermont came oppor- 
tunely to refresh his fading bays. 
The lease of celebrity secured by ten 
studied and ponderous tomes, exhaling 
strong odour of midnight oil, had 
nearly expired, when it was renewed 
by a single volume, written with 
flowing pen and careless grace, but 
overlooked and underrated for nearly 
two centuries. 

Although scarcely essential to a 
just appreciation of the book before 
us, we shall cursorily sketch the career 
of Esprit Fiéchier, esteemed.one of 
the ablest of French pulpit orators,— 
one of the most kind-hearted and vir- 
tuous of French prelates. Born in 
1632, in the couyty of Avignon, he 
early assumed the sacerdotal garb, 
and obtained occupation as teacher of 
rhetoric. At the age of eight-and- 
twenty, business resulting from the 
death of a relation haying taken him 
to Paris, he conceived an affection 
for that capital and remained there. 
Having no fortune of his own, he was 
fain to earn a modest subsistence by 
teaching the catechism to parish chil- 
dren. Already, when professing 
rhetoric at Narbonne, he had given 
indication of the oratorical talents that 
were subsequently to procure him 
the highest dignities of the church, 
the favour of a great king, and the 
enthusiastic admiration of a Sévigné. 
At Paris he busied himself with the 
composition of Latin verses, for which 
he had a remarkable talent, and cele- 
brated in graceful hexameters the 
successes and virtues of ministers, 
princes, and kings. The peace con- 
cluded with Spain by Mazarine, the 
future prospects of the dauphin of 
France, the splendid tournament held 
by the youthful Louis, in turn afforded 
subjects for the display of his elegant 
Latinity. Fiéchier had the true 
instinct of the courtier, exempt from 
fawning sycophancy, and tempered 
by the dignity of his sacred profession. 


And when he condescended to flatter, 
it was with delicacy and adroitness, 
Ambitious of the patronage of the 
Duke of Montausier, he knew how to 
obtain it by a judicious independence 
of tone and deportment, more pleasing 
to that nobleman than the most insi- 
nuating flattery. A constant guest 
in the Salon Rambouillet, he made 
good his place amongst the wits fre- 
quenting it, and when its presiding 
genius expired, it fell to him to speak 
its funeral oration. This was the 
commencement of his fame. From 
the hour of that brilliant harangue, 
his progress was rapid to the pinnacle 
of royal favour and priestly dignity. 
Unanimously elected member of the 
academy, he became almoner to the 
dauphiness, and was long the favourite 
court preacher, petted by the king and 
by Madame de Maintenon. His 
nomination as bishop was delayed 
longer than the high favour he enjoyed 
seemed to justify. At last, in 1685, 
he received his appointment to the 
see of Lavaur. The words with which 
Louis XIV. accompanied it, were 
characteristic of the selfish and smooth- 
spoken sovereign. ‘* Be not surprised 
at my tardiness in rewarding your 
great merits; I could not sooner 
resolve to resign the pleasure of hear- 
ing you.” His promotion to the 
bishopric of Nismes followed two years 
later, and there he founded the 
academy, and abode in the constant 
practice of all Christian virtues, until 
his death, which occurred in 1710, 
five years sooner than that of his royal 
patron and admirer. This provincial 
residence could hardly have been a 
matter of inclination to one who had 
so long basked in the warm sunshine 
of court favour. But the self-imposed 
duty was well and cheerfully per- 
formed. And we find the mild and un- 
ambitious churchman deprecating the 
benefits showered on him by the king. 
‘Tt is a great proof of your goodness,” 
he wrote to Louis, when appointed to 
the rich and important see of Nismes, 
** that you leave me nothing to ask but 
a diminution of your favours.” Strict 
in his own religious tenets, he was 
tolerant of those of others, and more 
than once, during the cruel persecu- 
tions of the Huguenots, his sacerdotal 
mantle was extended to shield the 
unhappy fanatics from the raging 
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sabres of their pitiless foes. ‘ He 
died,” says St Simon, “ distinguished 
for his learning, his works, his morals, 
and for a truly episcopal life. Al- 
though very old, he was much regret- 
ted and mourned throughout all Lan- 
guedoc.” 

It is pleasing to trace so virtuous a 
career, its just reward and peaceful 
termination ; otherwise we might have 
been contented to refer to the period 
when Fiéchier was tutor to the son of 
M. Lefevre de Caumartin, one of the 
king’s council, master of requests, and 
bearer of the royal seals at the tribu- 
nal of the Grands-Jours. The future 
bishop had been at Paris about two 
years, when he accepted this tutor- 
ship. Four years more elapsed; he 
was in priest’s orders, and already had 
some reputation as a preacher, when 
he accompanied M. de Caumartin to 
Clermont. It was in 1665, and Louis 
XIV. had convoked the exceptional 
court occasionally held in the distant 
provinces of France, and known as 
the Grands-Jours. ‘' This word,” 
says M. Gonod, in his introduction to 
Fiéchier’s volume, “ which excited, 
scarcely two centuries ago, such great 
expectations, so many hopes and 
fears, is almost unknown at the pre- 
sent day; and one meets with many 
persons, otherwise well informed, 
who inquire ‘ what the Grands-Jours 
were?’ They were extraordinary 
assizes, held by judges chosen and 
deputed by the king. These judges, 
selected from the parliament, were 
sent with very extensive powers, to 
decide all criminal and civil cases that 
might be brought before them, and 
their decisions were without appeal. 
They inherited the duties of those 
commissioners, called missi dominici, 
whom our kings of the first and second 
dynasties sent into the provinces to 
take information of the conduct of 
dukes and counts, and to reform the 
abuses that crept into the admi- 
nistration of justice and of the 
finances. The rare occurrence of 
these assizes, and the pomp of thé 
judges, contributed to render them 
imposing and solemn, and obtained 
for them from the people the name of 
Grands-Jours. They were held but 
seven times in Auvergne,” (the dates 
follow, commencing 1454;) “and of 
those seven sittings, the most remark- 
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able for duration, for the number and 
importance of the trials, for the qua- 
lity of the persons figuring in them, 
and for their result, are, without the 
slightest question, those of 1665-6. 
They lasted more than four months, 
from the 26th September to the 30th 
January. More than twelve thou- 
sand complaints were brought before 
them, and a multitude of cases, both 
civil and criminal, were decided. 
And, amongst the latter, whom do 
we see upon the bench of the accused? 
The most considerable persons, by 
birth, rank, and fortune, of Auvergne 
and thecircumjacent provinces, judges, 
and even priests!” Here we find the 
true reason why Fiéchier’s interesting 
memoirs of this important session 
have so long remained unprinted, 
almost unknown. It were idle to 
assert that want of merit caused 
them to be omitted, or at best passed 
over with a cursory notice, by collec- 
tors and commentators of Fléchier’s 
writings. We have already intimated, 
and shall presently prove, that, both 
as a literary composition, and as a 
chronicle of the manners of the times, 
this long-neglected volume is of great 
merit and interest. And had these 
been less, this was still hardly a reason 
for grudging the honours and advan- 
tages of type to a single volume of 
no very great length, at the cost of 
the integrity of its author’s works. 
If not included in any of the partial 
editions of the bishop’s writings, or 
printed with his posthumous works 
at Paris in 1712, a nook might surely 
have been reserved for it in the Abbé 
Ducreux’s complete edition, or in the 
less estimable one of Fabre de Nar- 
bonne. But no—such favour was not 
afforded. M. Fabre dismisses it with 
a curt and flippant notice, and Du- 
creux confines himself to a careless 
abstract, inserted in the tenth volume 
of his edition, as a sort of sop to cer- 
tain persons who, having obtained 
access to the manuscript, were suffi- 
ciently judicious to hold it in high 
estimation.” The Abbé alleged as his 
reason, that he thought little of the 
style, which he considered strange 
and negligent. We will not do him 
the unkindness to accept this as his 
real opinion. His true motive, we 
cannot doubt, was more akin to that 
loosely hinted at by M. Fabre, who, 
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as recently asthe year 1828, intimates 
that there might be some ‘“ impru- 
dence” in raking up these old stories. 
In 1782 M. Ducreux may have been 
justified in apprehending detriment to 
his interests, and perhaps even danger 
to his personal liberty, as the possible 
consequence of his giving too great 
publicity to the chronicles of the 
Grands-Jours. The Bastille and 
Lettres-de-Cachet were not then the 
mere empty sounds they were ren- 
dered, seven years later, by the 
acts of a furious mob and a National 
Convention. There was still “ snug 
lying” in the fortress of the Porte 
St Antoine, for impertinent scribes 
as for suspected conspirators. We 
cannot doubt that, by the affected 
disparagement of Fléchier’s book, the 
Abbé Duereux sought to veil his 
own timid or reasonable appre- 
hensions, feigning, like the fox in the 
fable, to despise what he was unable 
(or dared not) te make use of. ‘ This 
narrative,” says M. Gonod, speaking 
of the Mémoires, “‘ in which the man- 
ners and morals of the nobility and 
clergy of the period are sometimes 
painted in such black colours, could 
not, as will be seen on perusal, be 
brought to light in the time of its 
author. More than a century later, 
the Abbé Ducreux did not deem it 
advisable to print it in a complete 
form. ‘ What interest,’ he says, 
‘could the reader find in the recital 
of those old stories, some of revolting 
atrocity, others studiously malicious, 
and of depravity calculated only to 
shock ‘susceptible imaginations and 
generous hearts ? The history of crime 
is already too vast and too well 
known; it is that of virtue, and of 
actions honourable to humanity, that 
we should endeavour to preserve and 
disseminate.’ Admitting this prin- 
ciple,” M. Gonod very justly remarks, 
“the first thing to do would be to 
pass a spunge over history; and the 
virtuous Abbé forgot that nothing is 
more adapted to inspire horror of 
crime than the contemplation of its 
hideous face, and of the penalties that 
follow in its train. On the other 
hand”—and here we have the true 
reason—‘*the Abbé Ducreux feared to 
retrace these facts at a time when 


the descendants of the men most:com- 
promised in those terrible trials held 
the first places in the church, the 
magistracy, and the army: it would 
have been wounding them, he says, 
without utility to the public.” Nearly 
sixty years later, M. Fabre de Nar- 
bonne allows himself to be fettered by 
similar unwillingness to offend the 
posterity of the noble and reverend 
criminals of 1666; for thus only can 
be explained his intimation of the 
possible imprudence of reviving those 
judicial records. In 1844, the libra- 
rian of Clermont writes thus: “ This 
reason”’—he refers to that alleged 
by Ducreux—‘ which I respect and 
approve, is extinct for us. Of all 
those families, two only, I think, are 
still in existence ; and I believe that 
the present representatives of those 
once odious names are personally 
known in too honourable a manner to 
have to dread from Fiéchier’s narra- 
tive any lesion to their honour. I 
must add, moreover, that with respect 
to one, every thing has been long 
since published by Legrand d’Aussy, 
Taillandier ;* and that the other ‘has 
received communication from me of 
all relating to his family, and sees no 
objection to its publication.” From 
this paragraph it is manifest, that 
M. Gonod was not quite at his ease 
as to the effect of his publication. 
He thinks one thing, believes another, 
assumes altogether a doubting and 
deprecatory tone, defending himself 
before attack. The worthy bibliophi- 
list and editor was evidently in some 
slight trepidation as to the reception 
of his literary foster-child by the de- 
scendants of the dissolute and tyran- 
nical nobility arraigned before the 
tribunal of the Grands-Jours. His 
apprehensions were not unfounded. 
It is certainly difficult to understand 
what could be risked and who offend- 
ed by the resuscitation — after one 
hundred and eighty years, and when 
French institutions and society had 
been so completely turned upside 
down by successive revolutions—of 
these antiquated details of feudal op- 
pression, priestly immorality, and 
magisterial corruption. It argues 
singular tenuity of epidermis on the 
part of French gentilatres of the nine- 





* Voyage en Auvergne, and Resumé de V Histoire @? Auvergne. 
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teenth century, that they cannot bear 
to hear how their great grandfather, 
seven or eight times removed, op- 
pressed his vassals by enforcing 
gdious privileges, hung up his lady’s 
page by the heels till death ensued, 
poisoned his wife, or confined a serf* 
in a damp closet where he could 
neither sit nor stand, and where his 
face lost its form and his garments ac- 
quired a coat of mildew. Why the 
disclosure of these crimes—atrocious 
though they are, and characteristic 
of a barbarous state of society—should 
disturb the repose or cloud the coun- 
tenances of the far-removed poste- 
rity of the feudal tyrants who com- 
mitted them, is no easy question to an- 
swer. Are these susceptible descend- 
ants apprehensive lest the crimes of the 
French aristocracy, two hundred years 
ago, should acquire a peculiarly swart 
hue, in the eyes of existing genera- 
tions, by contrast with the immacu- 
late purity of corresponding classes in 
the nineteenth century? The mis- 
deeds of a Senegas and a Montvallat, 
extenuated.by the circumstances of 
the times, by a ruder state of society 
and greater laxity of morals, might 
well be forgotten in the infamy of a 
Praslin and a Teste. Whatever the 
reason, however, the fact is that the 
publication of the Grands-Jours was 
viewed with displeasure by various 
Auvergnat families. The edition con- 
sisted, we believe, of seven or eight 
hundred copies, of which the public 
bought a portion, and the remainder 
were purchased and destroyed by 
those whom the contents of the vol- 
ume offended. The book is now un- 
obtainable ; and there appears little 
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probability of a reprint in France. 
Under these circumstances, it is sur- 
prising that the Brussels publishers— 
whom no trashy French novel can 
escape—have not laid their piratical 
claws upon a book of such attractive 
interest. 

Written during the four months 
that Fiéchier passed at Clermont as 
one of the household of M. de Cau- 
martin, the Mémoires are intended less 
as an historical record of the assizes 
than as a general diary of all the 
amiable Abbé saw, heard, and collected 
during his stay in Auvergne. Their 
nature scarcely admitting publication 
during the author’s lifetime, we must 
consider their composition to have 
been a pastime, a manner of dispel- 
ling the tedium of long mornings in 
a provincial town. ‘‘ Assuredly,” a 
clever French critic has said, ‘““no 
author ever wrote for himself alone ; 
in literature, as on the stage, mono- 
logues are purely Conventional; in 
reality, one speaks to the public with- 
out seeming so todo.” If ever there 
was an exception to this rule, it was 
in the case of Fiéchier. During the 
Grands-Jours, Clermont, crowded with 
functionaries and their families, with 
plaintiffs, defendants, and witnesses, 
from every part of the extensive dis- 
trict t over which the court had juris- 
diction, was agrand focus of gossip and 
scandal; and by this, Fléchier, as one 
of the household of so important @ 
person as M. de Caumartin, was in 
the best possible position to benefit. 
It is by no means improbable, that a 
desire to retain the many pungent 
anecdotes that reached his ear, and 
also the more important and striking 





* From the end of the fifteenth century there were no serfs in Auvergne, as is 
shown by the municipal law of 1510; “ Toutes personnes estans et demewrans au dict 
pays sont francs et de franche condition.” All persons being and dwelling in the 
said country are free and of free condition. Nevertheless, there were still “ héritai- 
ges tenus a condition de mainmorte.”—(Coutume, titre xxvii. art. 1.) But on the con- 

es of Auvergne, in the Pays de Combrailles, there were persons “de serve condition, 
de mainmorte et de suyte;” ibid. art. 2, which means that the servitude of those per- 
Sons was attached to their flesh and bone; that it followed them every where, even 
when they abandoned their inheritance and fled the country. One is glad to hear 
Fiéchier and Talon stigmatising, in the names of religion and humanity, those ini- 
quitous rights, which subsisted more than a century after them. Personal servitude 
was abolished only by an edict of August 1779; for which Louis XVI. and his min- 
ister Necker are to be thanked. It took ten more years and the revolution of 1789 
to do away with real servitude, which was general in France-—Mémoires, p. 112. 

+ This included Upper and Lower Auvergne, the Bourbonnais, the Nivernais, the 
Forez, the Beaujolais, the Lyonnais, the Pays de Combrailles, Berry, and the Upper 
aud Lower Marche.—Vide D/émoires, Introduction, xvi. 
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of the proceedings before the court, 
stimulated him to indite the four hun- 
dred and fourteen folio pages of manu- 
script now printed, with introduction, 
notes, and appendix, in an octavo 
volume of four hundred and sixty. He 
may have anticipated lively gratifica - 
“tion in refreshing his memory, atsome 
later and more tranquil period of his life, 
by a reference to the annals of those 
gay and bustling days. He may have 
had in view the delectation of the 
witty Parisian coteries by whom he was 
already held in high and well-merited 
esteem. And the modest preceptor, 
foreseeing not, at that early period of 
his career, the eminence he was des- 
tined to attain, may have indulged in 
pleasing visions of posthumous fame, 
founded on this graceful volume of 
memoirs. What we cannot suppose 
him: to have contemplated, was its 
immediate publication; and to this we 
must attribute the capricious disor- 
der, the frequent transitions, the 
sprightly naiveté and piquant neg- 
ligence of a book written (as so 
few are written) for the author's 
private gratification, or at most for 
that of a limited circle of friends. 


With regard to the intrinsic merit of 
the work, we can hardly do better 


than quote M. Gonod. ‘“ Indepen- 
dently,” says that gentleman, ‘ of 
the curious facts it reveals, of the 
manners (still too little known) which 
it retraces, it will be for the intelli- 
gent reader one of the most precious 
literary monuments of the age of Louis 
XIV. It was composed ten years 
after Pascal’s ‘ Provinciales,’ when 
Corneille had already produced his 
masterpieces, at the moment that Mo- 
liére brought out his ‘ Misanthrope,’ 
when Racine prepared his ‘ Plaideurs,’ 
and his ‘ Britannicus,’ and Boileau 
published his first satires. These 
memoirs add a new gem to Fléchier’s 
literary crown, by displaying quali- 
ties not to be traced in his previously- 
published works. Here one does not 
find that scientific formality of style 
which procured him the name of a 
skilful artisan of words; but the 
author, still young, and writing, as 
we may say, in play, or to exercise 
his easy pen, lets the latter run 
on at random, whence often arises 
a certain Jaisser-aller, an apparent 
negligence, of which Legrand d’Aussy, 
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who criticises it, felt neither the 
charm nor the value. Had he found 
declamation against reigning abuses, 
against the nobility, or against what 
he called superstition, he would have 
admired it. But the scholarly har- 
mony of the style, the vein of subtle 
and delicate wit pervading the work, 
have completely escaped him. Let 
others having more right to be 
severe than the author of the ‘ Voyage 
en Auvergne,’ point out occasional 
prolixity, romantic adventures, di- 
gressions, a superabundance of anti- 
theses; let them even blame the 
coolness with which Fiéchier — in 
times when such circumspection was 
necessary — relates horrible facts. 
I leave them to play this easy 
part, and prefer receding with the 
author to a period whose private and 
intimate customs are little known to 
me, observing with him the follies, 
and listening to the gossip of the day, 
laughing with him, enjoying his gaiety, 
and, at the same time, acquiring 
knowledge.” Then come a_ few 
words of compliment and gratitude 
to the enlightened minister (M. Vil- 
lemain) who encouraged the publica- 
tion of the Mémoires. In the main 
we agree with M. Gonod, and are 
much more disposed to give ourselves 
up to the charm—scarcely admitting 
exact definition—which we find in 
Fléchier’s work, and to cull the flow- 
ers of instruction and amusement so 
liberally scattered through his pages, 
than to sit down with the dogged 
brow of a hypercritic to pick out 
errors and carp at deficiencies. The 
kind-hearted Abbé, by his decorous 
gaiety, inoffensive satire, and occa- 
sional tinge of tender melancholy, 
surely deserves this much forbearance. 
Nor can we, considering the unassu- 
ming nature of his work and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was writ- 
ten, allow ourselves to be angry 
with him for the abrupt flights and 
transitions by which he so frequently 
passes from the annals of crime to the 
recital of follies; from the lady's 
bower to the ensanguined scaffold, 
from the dark details of feudal oppres- 
sion to the trivial tattle of the town ; 
careless in some instances to termi- 
nate history or anecdote, to dispel the 
doubts and gratify the curiosity of the 
reader. Whilst recognising the his- 
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grave and minute account of the ses- 
sions of the Grands-Jours, we do not 
quarrel with our Abbé for not having 
transmitted it to us, but accept his he- 
terogeneous tragi-comic volume as a 
graphic and amusing sketch of the 
vices, follies, and tone of French 
society in the twenty-third year of the 
reign of Louis, surnamed the Great. 
At the last stage before Clermont, 
the town of Riom, Fiéchier abruptly 
commences his narrative. It was the 
place of rendezvous for the members 
of the tribunal, who halted there to 
shake their feathers and prepare 
their pompous entry into Clermont. 
*“‘At Riom,” says the Abbé, ‘‘ we 
began to take repose and congratulate 
ourselves on our journey. We were 
so well received by the lieutenant- 
general, and were lodged in his house 
with so great cleanliness and even 
magnificence,that we forgotwe were out 
of Paris.” The hospitable seneschal, 
moreover, took pleasure in showing his 
honourable guests all that was re- 
markable in the town and its environs, 
especially a young lady of great at- 
tractions, whose numerous charms of 
person and mind made her to be con- 
sidered in that country as one of the 
wonders of the world. She was about 
twenty-two years of age, daughter of 
acertain President Gabriel de Combes, 
and without being a perfect beauty, 
she was deemed irresistible when 
desirous to please. The great 
_ Fiéchier heard of her, raised 
is expectations to a high pitch, and 
when he saw her, he was disappointed. 
He admitted many merits, but also 
discovered defects. A person of qua- 
lity belonging to that country, and 
whose name is not given, combated 
this depreciatory opinion, which the 
gentle Abbé willingly waived, merely 
expressing surprise that a lady of 
such merit should have passed her 
twentieth year without making some 
great marriage. ‘The worthy country 
gentleman, his interlocutor, was as- 
tonished at his astonishment, being 
unable to conceive that the adven- 
tures of this pearl of Auvergne had 
not been trumpeted in the remotest 
corners of the kingdom. When at 
last convinced of Fiéchier’s ignorance, 
he volunteered to dispel it; and the 
Abbé, evidently delighted to be ini- 
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tiated into the chronique scandaleuse 
of Riom, gave him all encourage- 
ment. But because they were not 
at their ease for such discourse, but 
importuned by many compliments, in 
the drawing-room where this occurred, 
they got into the honest gentleman’s 
carriage, and were driven to a certain 
garden, which passed for the Luxem- 
bourg of the district, and was much 
frequented in the fine season by the 
Riom fashionables. ‘There are 
fountains,” says Fiéchier, ‘“ and 
grottos, and alleys separated by 
palisades of a very agreeable verdure, 
which divert fhe eyes, and thick 
enough to keep the secrets exchanged 
by lovers, when they walk and talk 
confidentially. Although it was one 
of the finest of autumnal days, the 
arrival of Messieurs des Grands-Jours 
kept every body in the town, and we 
found more tranquillity and solitude 
than we had hoped for.” Amidst the 
discreet shades of this suburban Eden, 
Fiéchier learned the gallant adven- 
tures of Mademoiselle de Combes, 
which he professes to set down ver- 
batim, although it is easy to judge 
how greatly the narrative is indebted 
to his consummate art as a narrator, 
far superior to what could reasonably 
be attributed to the Auvergnat squire 
or noble from whom he derived the 
facts; to say nothing of the impos- 
sibility of retaining word for word, 
and upon once hearing it, a narrative 
extending over thirty pages. But, 
throughout the volume, the same 
thing occurs. Give Fléchier a story to 
tell, and he imparts to it a character 
entirely his own, arranging it with in- 
finite grace, attributing motives to the 
personages, and placing imaginary 
conversations in their mouths. ‘This 
story of Mademoiselle de Combes, for 
instance, in itself a very simple case 
of jilting, acquires, in his hands, an 
interest peculiarly its own, and we 
follow it to the end with unabated 
amusement. A young gentleman of 
Clermont, of the name of Fayet, rich 
and amiable, of agreeable person and 
noble and generous disposition, and 
well allied, returned to his native 
town, after completing his studies at 
Paris, to marry Mademoiselle Ribeyre, 
daughter of the first president of the 
Court of Aids at Clermont. The 
marriage had been arranged between 
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the respective parents, but some dif- 
ference supervening, the lady’s father 
broke off the match, and to prevent 
any possible renewal of negotiations, 
gaye his daughter to M. Charles de 
Combes, so that Fayet arrived to find 
his mistress snatched from him, and 
to witness a rival’s wedding instead 
of celebrating his own. Many per- 
sons would have been sensibly affected 
by such a misadventure, but he con- 
soled himself with a good grace for 
the loss of a bride whom he had 
known-little and loved less, paid the 
usual civilities to the new-married 
couple, and soon found himself on a 
friendly footing in their house. There 
he met the sister-in-law of his former 
intended, Mademoiselle de Combes, 
then a young girl of fifteen, endowed 
with every grace of mind and person 
that can be expected at that age, and 
her favour he seriously applied himself 
to gain. ‘ He found a virgin heart,” 
says Fléchier, ‘‘ upon which he made 
a tolerably favourable impression ; 
he made more expense than ever, 
gave magnificent entertainments, ac- 
quired the good will of most of the 
persons who habitually saw his mis- 
tress, and did all in his power to 
place himself favourably in her opin- 
jon, knowing well that esteem leads 
to tenderness by a very rapid road. 
QOn occasion he would address a few 
words to her in- a low voice; and in 
his conversation would opportunely 
introduce generous and tender senti- 
ments. These, the young lady, who 
had infinite wit and sense, well knew 
how to apply; but although she was 
already a little touched, she had the 
art to dissimulate so naturally that 
it was impossible to penetrate her 
thoughts, and even those she most 
trusted knew nothing of her new- 
born inclinations.” Such power of 
dissimulation, at so early an age, 
might have alarmed the lover, and 
given the aspirant to her hand matter 
for reflexion. Instead of that, it 
served to stimulate his passion, and 
he pressed the siege of her heart with 
renewed vigour. In a long conver- 
sation, detailed by Fléchier in the 
graceful but insipid language of the 
period, where the voice of passion 
seems cramped and chilled by the 
necessity of polished periods and ele- 
gant diction, Fayet paved the way to 
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a declaration, which he had already 
commenced, when interrupted by the 
entrance of the sister-in-law. But 
his discourse, and the constancy of his 
attentions, had touched the heart, or 
at least wrought upon the imagina- 
tion of the obdurate fair one ; and the 
gallant, perceiving his advantage, 
impatiently awaited an opportunity 
to renew the attack. It soon occurred, 
whilst walking with some ladies and 
cavaliers in the same: garden where 
Fiéchier heard the tale. Accident 
divided the party, and the lovers 
found themselves alone. With 
trembling and hesitation, for his sin- 
cere and ardent passion made him 
dread the possibility of a refusal 
which his reason forbade him to think 
probable, Fayet.avowed his love. The 
lady affected dismay, and uttered a 
cry, says the Abbé, that nearly pierced 
the paling; but she ended by per- 
mitting him to love her, andafter two 
or three more interviews, confessed. a 
reciprocal flame. Their amorous joy, 
however, was converted into bitter- 
ness and despair by the positive re- 
fusal of the President de Combes to 
sanction their union. ‘The magis- 
trate’s motives for this refusal were in 
the highest degree absurd. One was, 
that M. Ribeyre having declined the 
alliance of Fayet, it was to be inferred 
the latter had less fortune than he 
received credit for; the second, still 
more ridiculous, was an idea that it 
would be disgraceful to his daughter 
to marry @ man whom his daughter- 
in-law had refused. Fayet, we are 
told, was near dying of grief on re- 
ceiving this rude and unforeseen blow. 
Retiring to his apartment, he wrote 
a despairing billet to his mistress, 
who, although also very desponding, re- 
turned an encouraging and consolatory 
reply, and there ensued an animated 
correspondence andlong series of secret 
interviews, known of course to every- 
body but to the parents who forbade 
them. At last, the vigilance of the 
latter became excessive: Mademoiselle 
Combes, never suffered out of sight 
of her mother, who even slept in her 
room, was compelled to scribble her 
love-letters in haste, by favour of @ 
half-drawn curtain and aray of lamp- 
light, whilst the good lady was absorbed 
in her evening devotions ; until at last, 
by reason of this painful constraint, 
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or from some other cause, she fell into 
a state of languor, and was taken to 
the baths of Vichy. ‘She there re- 
eovered her health,” says Fléchier, 
who manifestly sympathises with the 
sufferings of these constant lovers; 
“but the miracle was less owing to 
the waters than to secret interviews 
with her lover. He followed her in 
disguise, and remained hidden in a 
house adjacent to the baths, whither, 
under some pretext, a good lady con- 
ducted her, and thence, after a space 
of conversation, led her back to her 
mother. Never were the waters of 
Vichy more eagerly desired, or taken 
with , more pleasure.” After this, 
Mademoiselle de Combes, hoping to 
alarm her parents into acquiescence, 
took refuge in a convent, where she 
was received on condition that she 
should break off all intercourse with 
the world. But the superior, a lady 
of quality and friend of both parties, 
favoured the reception of letters, and 
even visits from Fayet to his mistress. 
The lover was smuggled by female 
friends as far as the convent grating. 
At last, Madame de Combes persuaded 
her daughter to return home, and 
treated her more kindly than before, 
but continued stanch in her opposi- 
tion to the marriage. To be brief, 
this state of affairs lasted eight or 
nine years. ‘‘ The thing went so far,” 
says the Abbé, ‘that they swore 
fidelity before the altar, making pro- 
fane vows in holy places, and even 
writing promises signed with. their 
blood, and committing other follies 
peculiar to persons whom a violent 
passion blinds. By this time the lady 
was in her twenty-fourth year, and 
seeing herself near the age when the 
law exempts children from the control 
of their parents, she exhorted. Fayet 
to perseverance, writing’ him to that 
effect.” 

Just at this time, M. Bernard de 
Fortia, a friend and college-comrade 
of Fayet, was appointed to the high 
office of Intendant of Auvergne. He 
was a widower, and, on arriving at 
Clermont, il se pourvut d'abord d’une 
galanterie. The object of his atten- 
tions was a young girl of eighteen, 
whose embonpoint added several years 


_ & her apparent age, and who was 


generally known as /a Beauverger. 
“For we are accustomed thus to 
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abridge the manner of naming, and 
find the word Mademoiselle useless, 
the name of the family sufficiently 
indicating the quality.” With the 
unaffected ease and lively conversa- 
tion of this lady, the Intendant was 
much pleased and amused, and saw a 
good deal of her, being also greatly 
diverted by her letters. ‘Sometimes 
she began them by some extravagance, 
as when she wrote to hiny: ‘ The devil 
take you, sir!’ at others by tender 
pleasantries and by naivetés of her 
invention. Writing easily, she wrote 
much ; and as she was one day told 
that ifshe continued she would produce 
more volumes than Saint Augustin, 
‘Ay, truly,’ she replied, ‘though, 
like him, I were to write only my con- 
fessions.’” 

To the admirer of this brisk and 
buxom damsel, Fayet addressed him- 
self as to an old friend, and in all 
confidence, to intercede for him with 
the parents of Mademoiselle de Combes. 
Fortia promised his best services, 
went several times to the house, and 
assured his friend that he took all care 
of his interests, but that it would be 
unwise to precipitate matters. These 
assurances he renewed. in his letters 
to Fayet, who, being compelled about. 
this time to make a journey to Paris, 
was received on his return with every 
mark of joy by the mistress of his 
affections. Still, although she had 
reached her twenty-fifth year, she 
seemed in no hurry to take the steps 
necessary to their marriage ; she was 
less eager to hear from her lover, and 
lessassiduous in writing tohim. Some 
time afterwards, Fayet discovered 
that she was in correspondence with 
M. Fortia, and chancing to see one of 
her letters, he nearly fainted with 
surprise and grief at its contents. 
** Do not press me, Sir, I entreat you,” 
wrote the perfidious beauty, ‘‘ to reply 
very exactly to the last passage in your 
letter. You well know that word is 
difficult to utter, and still more so to 
write; be satisfied with the assurance 
that as a good Christian I strictly 
obey the commandment that bids me 
love my neighbour. Another time you 
shall know more.” Poor Fayet sought 
his mistress, who denied having written 
to Fortia, and protested that her 
sentiments were unchanged.  Per- 
suaded of her dissimulation, and over- 
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whelmed with sorrow, he addressed 
her ina strain of feeling wholly thrown 
away upon the calculating and deceit- 
ful damsel. “If my suspicions arejust, 
Madam,” he said amongst otherthings, 
‘‘and you are more moved by the 
fortune of an Intendant than by the 
sincere passion of a lover lacking such 
brilliant recommendations, I feel that 
you will render me the most miserable 
of men; but I consent to be miserable 
80 that you be the happier.” The 
lady consoled him, taxed him with 
injustice in thus suspecting her after 
ten years’ fidelity, dismissed him only 
half persuaded, and wrote to him 
that same evening to beg him to 
return her letters. Fayet saw that 
he was sacrificed. He sent back the 
letters, retaining only a few of the 
best, especially the one written in 
blood. ‘Lo add to his annoyance, his 
false friend the Intendant had the 
hypocritical assurance to protest that 
he had done aJl in his power for him, 
but that, finding all in vain, he at 
last, subjugated by the lady’s charms, 
had pleaded his own cause. He then 
told him in confidence that he was to 
be married in a few days, and, 
with more anxiety than delicacy, 
entreated him to say how far his 
familiarity with Mademoiselle de 
Combes had been carried during the 
ten years’ courtship. Gentle crea- 
ture as the jilted suitor evidently 
was, he could not resist the temp- 
tation thus indiscreetly held out, and, 
without compromising to the last 
point the lady’s reputation, he con- 
trived, by his ambiguous replies, 
greatly to perplex and torment his 
rival. The latter, in his uneasiness, 
consulted other persons; the report 
of his indiscretion got wind, and was 
made the subject of songs and pasqui- 
nades, rather witty than decent. The 
marriage, which was to have taken 
place in a few days, had been several 
months pending when Fléchier heard 
the story, and the general opinion 
was, that the Intendant was only 
amusing himself, and that it would 
never occur. Meanwhile poor feeble 
Fayet could not get cured of his 
love; he thought continually of his 
lost mistress, took pleasure in 
praising and talking of her, sought 
excuses for her conduct, and only 
spoke of her as his “ adorable deceiver.” 


“The incidents of your narrative,” 
says Fiéchier, when thanking the 
obliging gentleman for the pleasure 
he had procured him, ‘‘are very 
pleasant, and you have told them so 
agreeably, that I find them marvel- 
lously so. If you ask my opinion, 
I take part with Fayet against his 
false mistress, and I wish that, for 
her punishment, the Intendant may 
amuse her for a while and then leave 
her; thatshe may then seek to return to 
Fayet, and that Fayet may have 
nothing to say to her. Heaven often 
punishes one infidelity by another.” 
The adorable trompeuse, as we are 
informed by a note, ultimately married 
neither Fortia nor Fayet, but became 
the wife of a M. de la Barge. 

If we have thus lingered over the 
love story with which Fiéchier com- 
mences his Mémoires, it is because 
these milder episodes are, to our 
thinking, more agreeable to dwell 
upon, and, in their style of telling, 
more characteristic of the writer, than 
the details of barbarous crimes and 
sanguinary scenes with which, at a 
later period of the volume, we are 
abundantly indulged. We will get 
on to the staple of the book, the pro- 
ceedings of the Grands-Jours. ‘This 
tribunal, although, as already men- 
tioned, it took cognisance of all man- 
ner of causes, civil as well as criminal, 
and judged offenders of every degree, 
from the meanest peasant to the highest 
noble, was iutended chiefly for the 
benefit of the turbulent and tyrannical 
nobility, who in those latter days of 
expiring feudality, still oppressed 
their weaker neighbours, murdered 
their dependents, and kept up bloody 
feuds amongst themselves. Such ex- 
cesses and injustice were common in 
Bretagne, Dauphiné, and othe. pro- 
vinces of France; but we cannot trace 
them as having taken place any where 
quite so late as in Auvergne, whose 
remote position and mountainous con- 
figuration, as well as the rude and 
obstinate character of its inhabitants, 
gave greater liberty and pretext for 
a state of things recalling in some 
degree the lawless periods of the middle 
ages. ‘** The license that a long war 
has introduced into our provinces,” 
says the King’s letter to the Echevins, 
or chief magistrates of Clermont, 
‘‘and the oppression that the poor 
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suffer from it, having made us resolve 
to establish in our town of Clermont 
in Auvergne, a court vulgarly called 
the Grands-Jours, composed of per- 
sons of high probity and consummate 
experience, who, to the extent of the 
authority we have intrusted to them, 
shall take cognisance of all crimes, and 
pass judgment on the same, punishing 
the guilty, and powerfully enforcing 
justice ; we will, and command you. 
&.” ‘This letter,” (of which the 
remainder refers to the quarters to be 
provided for the judges, and to the 
consideration to be shown to their 
persons and quality,) ‘read, with 
sound of trumpet, upon the principal 
squares and cross-streets of the town, 
produced an effect difficult to describe. 
ne can form an idea of it, only when 
the picture of the Grands-Jours, un- 
rolled before our eyes by Fiéchier, 
shall have permitted us to imagine the 
system of oppression under which the 
people groaned. The letter was like 
4 signal of general deliverance.” 
(Introduction, p. xix.) Of deliver- 
ance, that is to say, for the lower 
orders, the vast majority, who fore- 
saw, in the severity and omnipotence 
of the dreaded tribunal, revenge for 
their long sufferings at the hands of 
arrogant and lawless masters. ‘The 
aristocracy of the province, on the 
other hand, few of whom could 
boast clear consciences, beheld the 
arrival of the royal commissioners 
with feelings far less pleasing; and 
although a body of them, including 
many notorious delinquents, went out 
to meet and welcome the Messieurs 
des Grands-Jours, the ceremony was 
scarcely at an end when most of them 
fook to flight, to await in distant 
hiding-places the subsidence of the 
Storm of retribution. These were the 
gentlemen referred to in the popular 
Song of the day, composed for the 
occasion, and which resounded in the 
streets of Clermont on the morrow of 
the receipt of the King’s letter. It is 
given, at its full length of twenty- 
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two couplets, in the appendix to the’ 
Mémoires, and breathes a bitter 
hatred of the unfeeling nobles and 
insolent retainers who ill-treated the 
people—a savage joy at their im- 
pending castigation. One of the 
verses may be quoted, as comprising 
the principal hardships and extortions 
suffered by the peasantry. 


A parler Frangais, 

Chaque gentilhomme 

Du matin au soir 

Fait croitre ses cens, 

Et d’un liard en a six. 

Il vit sans foi, 

Prend le pré, le foin, + 

Le champ et les choux du bonhomme ; 

Puis fait l’"économe 

De ses pois, de son salé, 

Bat celui qui lui déplait ; 

Et, comme un roi dans son royaume, 

Dit que cela lui plait.* 

“* Tel est notre plaisir,” such is our 
pleasure, the customary termination 
of all royal edicts and ordinances, 
was the closing phrase of the letter 
already cited, conveying the King’s 
will to the authorities of Clermont, 
And the insolent assumption of the 
Auvergnat nobles had to yield to the 
strong will and energetic measures 
of the fourteenth Louis. Without 
dreaming of disputing the royal man- 
date, the guilty fled in confusion and 
dismay. 

‘On my arrival at Clermont,” says 
Fiéchier, ‘I remarked universal 
terror, there, and throughout the 
country. All the nobility had taken 
to flight, and not a gentleman re- 
mained who did not examine his 
conscience, recall the evil passages 
of his life, and endeavour to repair 
the wrongs done his vassals, in hopes 
of stifling complaint. Numerous were 
the conversions wrought, less by the 
grace of God than by the justice of 
man, but which were not the less 
advantageous for being compulsory. 
Those who had been the tyrants of 
the poor became their suppliants, 
and more restitutions were made 
than had been operated at the great 





* In plain good French, 
Each gentleman 
From morn till night 
Doth swell his rents, 
And multiply his gain, 
Observes no faith, 
Takes field and hay, 


The farmer’s grass and grain ; 

Then plays the steward 

With his pease and pork, 

And cudgels all at leisure ; 

And like a king, with crown on head, 
Proclaims it his good pleasure. 
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jubilee of the holy year. The arrest 
of M. de la Mothe Canillac was the 
chief subject.of consternation.” Evil 
was the fate of the unlucky delin- 
quents who fell into the clutches of 
the dread tribunal, before the severity 
of its zeal had been appeased by the 
infliction of punishment, and daunted 
by the popular effervescence its first 
sanguinary measures occasioned. The 
Viscount de la Mothe was the most 
estimable of the numerous and power- 
ful family of Canillac; he was much 
esteemed in the province, and by no 
means the man who should have been 
selected for condign chastisement, 
as an example to titled evil-doers. 
Nevertheless, the judges had scarcely 
arrived at Clermont, when their pre- 
sident, Monsieur de Novion, (himself 
distantly connected by marriage with 
the Canillac family,) and Talon, the 
advocate-general, agreed to arrest 
M. de la Mothe. The provost of 


Auvergne and his. archers found him 
in bed, and so surprised was he at 
the intimation of arrest, that he lost 
his presence of mind, and gave up 
some letters he had just received 
At dinner, that day, 


from a mistress. 
his friends had bantered him about 
the Grands-Jours, but he thought 
himself so innocent, that he could 
not believe his danger. Nor would 
he, perhaps, have been interfered 
with, but for reasons which ought 
never to have swayed ministers 
of justice. The name of Canillac 
was in ill repute, as that of a tur- 
bulent and tyrannical family: M. de 
Novion desired to strike terror and 
prove his impartiality by arresting a 
man of first-rate importance, who 
was also a connexion of his own; 
and, moreover, the Viscount had 
borne arms against the king in the 
civil wars. The crime alleged 
against him could hardly be deemed 
very flagrant, and did not justify, 
at least in those days, the rigour 
of his judges. During the wars, M. 
de la Mothe had received a sum of 
money from the Prince de Condé, to 
be employed in levying cavalry. The 
Viscount sought assistance from his 
friends, and especially from a certain 
M. d’Orsonette, to whom he remitted 
five thousand francs to equip a troop 
of horse. The levies not coming in 
fast enough to please the prince, he 
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flew into a passion with the Viscount, 
who, proud as Lucifer, would not put 
up with blame, abandoned Condé, 
and demanded an account from d’Or- 
sonette of the cash intrusted to him. 
This person, however, neither pro- 
duced his recruits nor restored the 
enlistment money, and, whilst ac- 
knowledging the debt, showed little 
haste to discharge it. Ill blood was 
the consequence; the two gentlemen 
met, each with retainers at. his back, a 
fightensued, D’Orsonette was wounded 
and his falconer killed. All this was 
an old story in 1665, and a malicious 
animus appeared in the eagerness of 
the court to revive it La Mothe 
even obtained letters of pardon for 
the offence, but by a legal quibble 
these were nullified and made to 
serve against him. The evidence 
was very contradictory as to who 
had been the assailant, although it 
seemed well established that the 
Viscount had, greatly. the advantage 
of numbers. At the worst, and to 
judge from Fiéchier’s account, the 
offence did not exceed manslaughter, 
and would have been sufficiently 
punished by a less penalty than 
death, to which M. de la Mothe was 
condemned, and which he suffered 
four hours afterwards. Fléchier dis- 
plays some indignation, cloaked by 
his habitually-guarded phrase, in his 
comments on the hard measure of 
justice shown to the poor Viscount. 
‘*T know,” he says, “‘ that many 
persons, who judge things very wisely, 
thought the president and M. Talon 
might well have consulted the prin- 
cipal of those Messieurs” (the mem- 
bers of the tribunal) “ on this affair, 
and especially M. de Caumartin, who 
held so high a rank among them ;. and 
that. they would have done better not 
to have thus spread the alarm amongst 
a great number of gentlemen, who 
took. their departure immediately 
after this arrest. To prevent the 
escape of a man who was only half 
guilty, they lost the opportunity of 
capturing a hundred criminals; and 
every one agrees that this first arrest 
is a good hit for the judge, but not 
for justice.” There was one very 
singular circumstance in the case, and 
which could have been met with, as 
the Abbé observes, only in a country 
so full of crime as Auvergne then was. 
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The aceuser, the person who laid the 
information, and the witnesses, were 
all more criminal than the accused 
himself. The first was charged by 
his own father with having killed his 
brother, with having attempted parri- 
cide, and with a.hundred other crimes; 
the second was a convicted forger ; 
and the others, for sundry crimes, 
were either at the galleys or in per- 
petual banishment, or actually fugi- 
tives. So that, to all appearance, 
the Viscount must have been acquitted 
for want of testimony, had not the 
president, by a pettifogging man- 
euvre, not very clearly explained but 
manifestly unfair, managed to turn 
against him his own admissions in the 
letters of pardon granted by M. de 
Caumartin, and in which it was cus- 
tomary to set down the criminal’s full 
confession of his offences. Fléchier’s 
account is, however, too disconnected 
and imperfect to afford us a clear 
view of the singular system of juris- 
prudence argued by this remarkable 
trial and sentence. The versatile 
Abbé does not plume himself on his 
legal knowledge, and indeed is rather 
too apt, as many will think, to turn 
from the rigorous and somewhat par- 
tial proceedings of the tribunal, to 
flowery topics of gallant gossip. The 
town of Clermont finds little favour 
in his eyes, and he doubts that there 
is one more disagreeable in all France, 
the streets being so narrow that one 
carriage only can pass along them; 
80 that the meeting of two vehicles 
caused a terrible blaspheming of 
coachmen, who swear there, Fléchier 
thinks, better than anywhere else, 
and who assuredly would have set 
fire to the town had they been more 
numerous, and but for the many 
beautiful fountains at hand to extin- 
guish the flames. ‘‘On the other 
hand, the town is well peopled, the 
women are ugly but prolific, and if 
they do not inspire love, they at least 
bear many children. It is an estab- 
lished fact, that a lady who died a 
short time ago, aged eighty years, 
made the addition of her descendants, 
and counted up four hundred and 
sixty-nine living, and more than a 
thousand dead, whom she had seen 
during her life. After that, can one 
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doubt the prodigious propagation of 
Israel during the time of the capti- 
vity, and may not one ask here what 
the Dutch asked when they entered 
China and saw the immense popula- 
tion, whether the women of that 
country bore ten children at a time?” 
If Fiéchier, when inditing the lively 
record of his residence in Auvergne, 
contemplated the probability of his 
manuscript some day finding its way 
into print, it is evident that he cared 
little for the suffrages of the ladies 
of Clermont. Had he valued 
their good opinion, or expected the 
Mémoires to be submitted to them, 
he would hardly have ventured to 
note thus plainly—not to say brutally 
—his depreciation of their personal 
attractions. Ugly, child-bearing 
housewives! Such crude uncivil 
phrase would have been more appro- 
priate in the day of the eccentric 
monarch who used firetongs to re- 
move a love-letter from a lady’s 
bosom,* than in that of the graceful 
lover of La Valliére, who cloaked the 
extremity of egotism under the most 
exquisite external courtesy. Not 
often do we catch Fléchier thus trans- 
gressing the limits of polite comment. 
His keen perception of the ridiculous 
more frequently finds vent in sly and 
guarded satire. But the rusticity 
and want of court-usage of the 
Auvergne dames meet in him a cruel 
censor. ‘ All the ladies of the town 
come to pay their respects to our 
ladies, not successively, but in troops. 
Each visit fills the room; there is no 
finding chairs enough ; it takes a long 
time to place all these little people ; 
(ce petit monde ;) you would think it 
a conference or an assembly, the 
circle is so large. I have heard say 
that it is a great fatigue to salute so 
many persons at one time, and that 
one is much embarrassed before and 
after so many kisses. As the greater 
number (of the visitors) are not 
accustomed to court ceremony, and 
know nothing but their provincial cus- 
toms, they come in a crowd, to avoid 
special notice, and to gain courage 
from each other. It is a pleasant 
sight to see them enter, one with her 
arms crossed, another with her hands 
hanging down like those of-a doll; all 





* An anecdote told of Louis XIII. and Mademoiselle d’Hutefort. 
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their conversation is trivial (Lagatelle ; ) 
and it is a happiness for them when 
they can turn the discourse to their 
dress, and talk of the points d’ Auril- 
lac.”* Even the homage paid to his 
own talents and growing reputation 
is insufficient to mollify the Abbé and 
blunt the point of his sarcastic pen. 
A capuchin monk of worldly tastes, 
who passed his time at watering 
places, coquetting with sick belles 
and belles lettres, had read some of 
Fléchier’s poetry, and spread his fame 
amongst the Clermont blue-stockings. 
Forthwith the Abbé received the visits 
of two or three of these précieuses 
languissantes, who thought, he in- 
forms us with less than his usual 
modesty,—*“‘ that to be seen with me 
would make them pass for learned 
persons, and that wit is to be acquired 
by contagion. One was of a height 
approaching that of the giants of 
antiquity, with a face of Amazonian 
ugliness; the other, on the contrary, 
was very short, and her countenance 
was so covered with patches, that I 
could form no opinion of it, except 
that she had a nose and eyes. It did 
not escape me that she was a little 
lame, and I remarked that both 
thought themselves beautiful. The 
pair alarmed me, and I took them for 
evil spirits trying to disguise them- 
selves as angels of light.” Then 
comes a dialogue @ la Moli¢re—clumsy 
compliments on the one hand, mo- 
destly declined on the other, and at 
last the ladies take their departure, 
after turning over the Abbé’s books, 
and borrowing a translation of the 
** Art of Love.” ‘I wish,” concludes 
the Abbé, ‘I could also have given 
them the art of becoming loveable.” 
These incidents and digressions, petty 
in the abstract, will have a collective 
worth in the eyes of those who seek 
in the Mémoires what we maintain 
ought to be there sought :—a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the 
manners, follies, and foibles of a very 
interesting period. 

The comprehensive nature of the 
court of the Grands-Jours, com- 
petent to judge every description of 
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case, is one cause of the motley ap- 
pearance of Flechier’s pages. There 
was little sorting of causes, civil or 
criminal, but all were taken as they 
came uppermost, and strong contrasts 
are the result. We pass from farce to 
tragedy, and thence again to comedy, 
with curious rapidity of transition. 
Now weare horrified by the account of 
an atrocious assassination or wholesale 
massacre; turn the leaf, and we trace 
the derelictions of a rakish husband, 
or the scandalous details of conventual 
irregularities. Here we have a puis- 
sant count or baron brought up for 
judgment, or, more often, condemned 
by default; thereafter followeth the 
trial and sentence of a scoundrel- 
peasant, or unlucky jille-de-joie. The 
Grands-Jours would certainly have 
been improved by the establishment 
of a court of appeal; many of the 
sentences needed revision, and the 
errors committed were seldom on the 
side of mercy. The reproach usually 
made to partial judges, of favouring 
the rich, and dealing hardly with 
the poor, would here have been un- 
justly applied, for it was the wealthy 
and powerful whom this tribunal 
chiefly delighted to condemn. These, 
it is true, in some degree neu- 
tralised the effects gf such dis- 
favour by getting out of the way ; but 
their houses were razed, their lands 
confiscated, or struck with a heavy 
fine, and they themselves were fre- 
quently decapitated in effigy, a cere- 
mony to which they attached but 
slight importance. After the execu- 
tion of poor Canillac, the court flagged 
a little in their proceedings, and re- 
sumed their energy only towards the 
close of the session, and under terror 
ofits further prolongation—one having 
already taken place. ‘‘ Then,” says 
Fléchier, ‘they applied themselves 
without pause or relaxation to the 
consideration of important offences, 
and despatched them so rapidly that 
they did not give us time to make 
ourselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the circumstances.” Assassinations, 
abductions, and oppression, were the 
usual subjects of their deliberations; 





* A species of thread lace, in which there was formerly a great trade in Upper 
Auvergne. It is now scarcely used except by peasant women, and its manufacture 
is almost abandoned. 
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and so numerous were the condemna- 
tions, that in one day thirty persons 
were executed in effigy. These paste- 
board punishments must seriously 
have diminished the prestige of the 
Grands-Jours, by imparting an air of 
ridiculous impotency to their proceed- 
ings. And amongst others, the Mar- 
quis of Canillac, a cousin of La Mothe, 
and the biggest and oldest sinner in 
the province, was greatly diverted by 
the bloodless beheading of his coun- 
terfeit. Fiéchier believes it was mat- 
ter of deep regret to this hardened 
offender that he could not look on at 
his own execution, as he had done 
once before when similarly condemned 
by the parliament of Toulouse. ‘“‘ He 
had seen his execution himself from 
an adjacent window, and had found it 
very pleasant to be at his ease in a 
house whilst he was beheaded in the 
street; and to see himself die out of 
doors, when perfectly comfortable at 
his fire-side.” Judging from the 
smallness of the sum (thirty livres) 
set down in the account of expenses 
of the Grands-Jours as paid the pain- 
ter, the decapitated portraits were by 
no means masterpieces of art, nor 
probably was it deemed necessary to 
obtain a very exact resemblance of 
the contumacious originals. 

Although none ever ventured to 
cast a doubt on Fiéchier’s strict 
orthodoxy, he made himself remark- 
able by a spirit of tolerance unusual 
in that age, by discountenancing 
superstition, and by his enlightened 
disapproval of the abuses of the con- 
ventual system. A great doubter of 
modern miracles, he scrupled not, 
when a bishop, to protest in a letter 
to his flock, relating to some miracu- 
lous cross, against ‘‘those who put 
their confidence in wood and in lying 
prodigies.” His natural good sense 
and: kindness of heart made him 
Oppose the compulsory profession of 
young women. In the Mémoires, he 
relates an anecdote of a young girl, at 
whose reception as a nun M. Chéron, 
the grand vicar of Bourges, was re- 

nested to assist. The vicar, having 

mned his sacerdotal robes, asked 
novice, in the usual formula, 
What she demanded. ‘I demand the 
ys of the monastery, Sir, in order 
leave it,” was her firm reply, 
Which astonished all present. ‘The 
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vicar could not believe his ears, 
till she repeated her words, adding, 
that she had chosen that opportunity 
to protest against her destiny, because 
there were abundant witnesses. ‘“ If 
the girls who are daily sacrificed had 
as much resolution,” says Fiéchier, 
‘“‘the convents would be less populous, 
but the sacrifices offered up in them 
would be more holy and voluntary.” 
When invested with the episcopal 
purple, the worthy man acted up to 
these sound opinions. “I may be 
allowed,” says M. Gonod in his ap- 
pendix, “to cite, to his glory and 
to that of religion, his conduct with 
regard to a nun at Nismes, who had 
not, like her sister at Bourges, had the 
courage to demand the keys of the 
convent, and who subsequently yielded 
to another description of weakness. 
Fiéchier, then bishop of Nismes, ex- 
tended to her his paternal hand, and 
in this instance, as in many others, 
approved himself of the same merciful 
family as a Vincent de Paul and a 
Fénelon.” The story is told by 
D’Alembert in his ‘* Kulogiums read 
at the public sittings of the French 
Academy,” p. 421. An unfortunate 
girl, whom unfeeling parents had 
forced into a convent, was unable to 
conceal the consequences of a deplo- 
rable error, and her superior confined 
her in a dungeon, where she lay upon 
straw, scarcely nourished by an in- 
sufficient ration of bread, and praying 
for death as a rescue from suffering. 

Fiéchier heard of it, hastened to the 
convent, and after encountering mucli 
resistance, obtained admission into 
the wretched cell where the unfor- 

tunate creature languished and de- 

spaired. Onbeholding her pastor, she 
extended her arms as to a liberator 
sent by divine mercy. ‘The prelate 
cast a look of horror and indignation 
at the abbess. ‘I ought,” he said, 

“if I obeyed the voice of human 

justice, to put you in the place of this 
unhappy victim of your barbarity; 

but the God of clemency, whose min- 

ister I am, bids me show, even to 

you, an indulgence you have not had 

for her. Go, and for sole penance, 

read daily in the Evangelists the 

chapter of the woman taken in 

adultery.” He released the nun, 

and caused every care to be taken of 
her, but she was past recovery, and 
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died soon afterwards, blessing his 
name. 

How can we, after reading such 
traits as this, criticise with any se- 
verity the occasional levity displayed 
in the Mémoires? How dwell invidi- 
ously on the small frivolities and 
flippancies of the Abbé, whose after- 
life was a pattern of Christian virtue 
and charity? Short of a degree of 
perfection impossible to humanity, 
we can scarcely imagine a more 
charming character than that of 
Fiéchier, whose very failings ‘‘ leaned 
to virtue’sside.” His sincere benevo- 
lence and gentle temper display 
themselves in each page of his book, 
in every recorded action of his life. 
His professed principles—from which 
we can nowhere trace his practice to 
have differed—breathed a very diffe- 
rent spirit to that usually attributed 
to the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
*‘ Violence and oppression,” he says, 
in a letter to M. Vignier, ‘‘ are not 
the paths the gospel has marked out 
for us.” His smallest actions were 


inspired by the same kindly maxims, 
by a svirit of tolerance and com- 
passion for human frailty. The vein 


of satire we have exemplified by 
extracts is tempered by a tone of 
good-humoured bonhomie; and such 
sallies, moreover, could not have been 
intended to wound the feelings of per- 
sons in whose lifetime, it is pretty 
evident, Fléchier did not destine his 
book to publication. Neither can 
fault be fairly found with the occa- 
sional freedom of his language and 
peculiarity of his topics. What we 
esteem license in these strait-laced 
days, was regarded as decorous, and 
passed without censure or observation 
in those in which he wrote; and 
the most rigorous will admit the 
absence of all offensive intention. 
The Abbé is a chronicler ; as such he 
puts down facts, unmutilated and 
unabridged. If the words in which 
he clothes them have sometimes more 
of the courtier’s easy pleasantry than 
of the churchman’s grave reserve, we 
must make allowance for the spirit 
of the age, look to intention rather 
than form, and we shall admit that 
his gaillardises are set down all “in 
the ease of his heart,” without the 
least design of conveying impure 
thoughts or immodest images to the 


imaginations of hig contemporaries 
or of future generations. ‘“ If 
wonder,” says M. Gonod, “at 
Fiéchier’s language, as being some- 
times rather free, I tell them he de- 
rived his freedom from his virtue; 
unreproached by his conscience, he 
thought he might speak plainly: 
omnia munda mundis. As an histo- 
rian, he understood the historian’s 
duty differently from the Abbé Du- 
creux, differently from this or that 
obscure critic who may dare attack 
him ; he took as a guide this maxim: 
‘Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid 
veri non audeat.’—(Cic. de Orat. ii, 
15.) We must also revert to the 
times in which he wrote ; do we not 
see, if only by Moliére’s comedies, 
how much more prudish and reserved 
our language has become?” 
Amongst the long list of crimes of 
which the Grands-Jours took cogni- 
sance, that of sorcery was not for- 
gotten. ‘Conversation is an agree- 
able thing,” says Fléchier, after three 
or four pages of gossip, including an 
anecdote of Mademoiselle de Scudéry 
and her brother, who had been arrest- 
ed at Lyons on suspicion of high 
treason, for having discussed rather 
too loudly the manner of slaying the 
king in a projected tragedy —“ but 
exercise is also necessary, and I know 
nothing pleasanter than to take the 
country air after having passed seve- 
ral hours discoursing in one’s apart- 
ment. So we got into our coaches 
with some ladies, and went to visit 
the source of the Clermont fountains, 
one of the curiosities of the country.” 
His elegant account of these springs 
and the surrounding scenery is alone 
sufficient to establish his reputation 
as a proficient in the descriptive art, 
and loses little by comparison with 
Charles Nodier’s brilliant description 
of the same spot, the Tivoli of Auver- 
gne. ‘On our return home we found 
M. l’Intendant there before us. He 
had come from Aurillac, and had had 
great difficulty in getting through 
the snow which had already fallen i 
the mountains. He had caused 8 
president of the election of Brioude 
to be arrested, accused of several 
crimes, and especially of magic. One 
of his servants deposed that he had 
given him certain characters which 
made him sometimes rise from the 
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ground, when at church, in sight ot 
all the congregation. The Intendant 
having questioned the accused on this 
subject, he was so disconcerted that he 
nearly lost his senses; he fell into a 
furious passion, and then entreated 
they would not press him further, that 
he was not disposed to acknowledge 
any thing that day, but that on the 
morrow he would confess all the 
irregularities of his life. His prayer 
was granted, and M. de Fortia gave 
him in charge to four of his people. 
Ido not know if the devil had pro- 
mised to rescue him from the hands 
of a Master of Requests, or if, by his 
art, he bewitched his keepers; but it 
iscertain he made his escape to the 
woods and mountains, where they 
have now for three days pursued him. 
Here is an instance how the devil is 
friendly and of good faith with those 
who love him, and how he deceives 
even Intendants. I was very sorry 
to miss this opportunity of hearing 
news of the witches’ sabbath and of 
learning the secret of the characters ; 
perhaps some good angel, hostile to 
his demon, will deliver him again 
into the hands of justice.” This tone 
of mockery, when referring to a belief 
pretty universal in those days,—the 
belief, namely, in witchcraft and sor- 
cerers—contrasts oddly enough with 
the strain of grave credulity in which 
the same writer tells the touching tale 
of a shepherd and shepherdess who 
gathered flowers together in the mea- 
dows, held tender rendezvous in a 
emp alley formed by nature at the 
‘oot of a rock, made reciprocal pre- 
sents of fruits and flowers, and drank 
the water of the limpid fountain out 
of the hollow of each other’s hands. 
This loving pair, the Corydon and 
Phillis of Auvergne, were ultimately 
united in the bonds of wedlock, when, 
behold, a malicious farmer, two of 
Whose ducks had been devoured by 
Phillis’s poodle, laid a spell upon 
them, greatly to the hindrance of 
the connubial felicity they had so 
madly anticipated. The charm was 
dissolved by the prayers and interpo- 
sition of Mother Church; and this 
little history, Fléchier admonishes us, 

shows that we ought not to treat 
these enchantments as fables.” Not- 
withstanding which injunction we 
should think the Abbé was indulging 
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in a bit of grave fun, did he not quote 
Hinemar, archbishop of Rheims, and 
Virgil’s Eclogues and other authori- 
ties, in support of the authenticity of 
these malevolent practices. 

It could hardly have excited sur- 
prise, if, in a narrative of criminal 
assizes written by a churchman, the 
misdeeds of the priests had been 
softened down, lightly passed over, 
or even entirely suppressed. The 
least jesuitical of Abbés might have 
reconciled such a course to his con- 
science by the argument that, although 
the crimes of the indivjduals merited 
infamous publicity, the interests of 
religion and of the ecclesiastic body 
would suffer by their revelation. No 
such plausible plea is set up by 
Fléchier, either mentally or openly. 
He is unsparing in his censure of the 
laxity of the clergy, and records 
their derelictions as freely and un- 
reservedly as those of the lay popula- 
tion. A sincere lover of religion, he 
entertained an honest detestation for 
those who, under its mask, violated 
its tenets; and he pillories a priest 
as readily and heartily as he does 
Mad Canillac, or Montvallat the 
extortioner, or any other of the 
profane and tyrannical gentry of 
Auvergne. And some very pretty 
tales he finds to tell about his brethren 
in black, conveying most unflattering 
ideas of their morality and Christian 
virtues. Amongst others, is that of a 
certain curé of St Babel, who was‘ 
condemned to death for murder, upon 
very strong evidence—a companion 
of the slain man having sworn posi- - 
tively to the murderer’s identity, and 
there being besides a mass of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. When the 
curé had been hung his innocence 
was discovered. He denied to the 
very last moment the crime for which 
he suffered, avowing, however, that 
he was guilty of many others. And 
some of his offences, written down by 
Fléchier, deserved severe castigation, 
although the gallows was rather too 
violent a penalty for them. He was 
particularly blamed for his amours, 
and so indiscreet inthe choice of time 
and place, that he was known to 
make love to a servant maid whilst 
her mistress lay dying in an adjoin- 
ing apartment, anxiously awaiting 
the last sacrament. ‘He forgot 
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where he was,” says Fiéchier, ‘and 
love overcame duty. Instead of 
hearing the confession of the one, he 
made a declaration to the other, and 
far from exhorting the sick woman to 
a pious death, he solicited the healthy 
one to an evil life.” And then this 
antithetical chronicler proceeds, rather 
unnecessarily, to a verbatim report of 
the libertine cure’s love speeches, add- 
ing, we suspect, some slight embellish- 
ments of his own. The priest’s pro- 
fligacy was indirectly the cause of his 
death, for the murder for which he 
undeservedly suffered was committed 
on a peasant who had detected him 
in an intrigue, and fastened him into 
a barn with one of the objects of his 
illicit flame. When, a day or two 
afterwards, the author of this prac- 
tical joke was set upon and slain, 
suspicion naturally fell on him who 
had been its object, and he was 
arrested by the lieutenant of the 
watch, who apparently anticipated 
an attempt at evasion, for “‘ he insin- 
uated himself into his house under 
pretence of having masses said, and 
conducted him very adroitly to Cler- 
mont.” Upon the day of this man’s 
condemnation or execution, (it does 
not appear very clearly which of the 
two is meant,) a ray of sunshine 
again seduced Fiéchier and his com- 
pany out of the town, and they made 
an expedition to the country-house 
called Oradoux, then and still the 
property of the family of Champflour. 
The grounds were rendered very 
agreeable to the party by a multitude 
of purling streams, whose waters 
were applied to various fantastical 
purposes, ‘‘ making very pleasant 
figures,” as Fiéchier informs us. 
*“ One finds basins supplied by a 
thousand streams, floating islands 
forming small apartments, where 
all manner of parties of pleasure 
take place; an aviary enclosing 
cascades, a grotto whence the wa- 
ter flows on all sides by a hundred 
little leaden tubes, and a Diana in a 
niche who throws up streamlets of 
water, and is completely covered by a 
liquid veil falling unceasingly and 
always preserving its form.” Whilst 

erambulating these aqueous parterres, 
the Abbé fellin with acanon, seemingly 
a worthy and sensible man, who had 
sought that retirement with a view 
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to serious meditation. Unrestrained 
by this latter consideration, Fléchier, 
having formed at first sight so good 
an opinion of the stranger’s worth 
and wisdom, courteously addressed 
him. ‘I saluted him as civilly asI 
could, accosting him with a smiling 
air, in which was mingled, however, 
a little of my habitual gravity.” 
The canon took the interruption 
kindly, and the pair walked and 
talked together. Their dialogue is 
given at length in the Mémoires, 
indebted, no doubt, to Fiéchier’s 
nimble pen for many flowers of style, 
and, perhaps, for much of the sub- 
ject matter. The church of Cler- 
mont was the subject of discourse, 
and from the church a transition to 
the bishops was very easy. Various 
saints, and more than one sinner, had 
ruled the diocese of Clermont; and 
in the latter class was reckoned 2 
certain Joachim d’Estaing, who had 
worn the mitre for the first six and 
thirty years of the seventeenth 
century. He was stone blind, but 
the infirmity affected him _ little. 
When overtaken by it (at an early 
age) he took for his motto: Cha- 
ritate et fide, non oculis, Christi 
diriguntur oves. Charitable he was, 
faith he may have had, his cecity was 
perhaps no absolute impediment to 
the discharge of his pastoral duties; 
but neither charity, faith, nor blind- 
ness, sufficed to restrain him within 
the limits of ecclesiastical decorum. 
Such a rattling, love-making, rollick- 
ing boy of a bishop had seldom been 
heard of. His principal occupations 
were making war with his chapter 
and pleading against his canons. 
These maintained their privileges 
with much vigour and success. So 
that when he was on the point of 
death, some one having exhorted him 
to do good to a chapter whose tran- 
quillity he had so long troubled :—“I 
have done them more good than all 
my predecessors,” was his sharp and 
prompt reply, ‘‘ since in pleadin 

against them, I have establish 

their privileges upon an immoveable 
basis.” When overtaken by blind- 
ness, he had assigned to him, as an 
episcopal aide-de-camp, André de 
Sausia, Bishop of Bethlehem, who, 
proceeding to perform some particular 
duties in the church of Clermont, the 
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canons shut the door against him, 
pretending that only the bishop of 
Clermont had that privilege. There- 
apon M. L’Estaing, having obtained 
the sanction of the temporal authori- 
ties, burst open the doors with batter- 
ing-rams, ‘‘ not unlike those formerly 
used by the Romans.” On another 
occasion, the Viscount de Polignac, 
governor of the province, having had 
a praying-desk (prie- Dieu) placed for 
him in the nave of the church, with- 
out regard to a previous warning that 
the King alone had that right, the 
blind bishop had sufficient courage 
and decision to expel him the sacred 
edifice. Fiéchier does not give the 
details of this scandalous scene, but 
they are to be found in contemporary 
authors. _ The bishop, it appears, 
used force to expel M. de Polignac, 
who ordered his guards to fire, when 
one of the bishop’s gentlemen pre- 
vented bloodshed and sacrilege by 
swearing that if they made a move- 
ment, he would run his sword through 
the Viscount’s body. The bishop’s 
firmness, although it had a degree of 
violence less becoming in a church 
dignitary than in a temporal warrior, 
is approved by Fléchier as an epis- 
copal virtue. ‘The faults he finds with 
the diocesan of Clermont are of a 
different stamp. He deplores his 
weaknesses, as tending, by example, 
tothe encouragement of immorality, 
aud to the disrepute of the church. 
“All the balls were held at his house, 
which, instead of an abode of prayer 
and penitence, was one of festival 
aud rejoicing ; and he appeared there 
not as a bishop instructing his 
flock, but as a gentleman in a violet 
eat, saying soft things to the ladies. 
His manner of saluting these was 
other than paternal; and, passing his 
hands over their faces, he would form 
a exact estimate of their appearance, 
never deceiving himself as to their 
beauty, blind though he was ; having 
his discernment in his hands as others 
have in their eyes, and, like a good 
shepherd, knowing all his sheep.” 
These facial manipulations were of 
small impropriety compared to other 
Particulars of the bishop’s conduct 
and discourse. Under such a prelate, 
the conduct of the clergy was not 
ly to be very exemplary, and 
«cordingly we read that canons were 
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seen habitually dressed in coloured 
clothes, throwing aside their ecclesi- 
astical garb when service was over, 
and appearing covered with gay rib- 
bons. They left the altar to run to 
the playhouse, escorting ladies thither, 
and making a scandalous mixture 
of worldly vanity and external 
piety. The parish priests were no 
better; and we are told of one 
so fond of the chase that he passed 
all his time in it, to the neglect of 
his parochial duties. To such an 
extent did he carry his passion for 
field sports, that, when conveying the 
consecrated wafer to ‘a distant farm, 
he was known to make his clerk carry 
his fowling-piece, so that he might 
have a shot at any game he met upon 
the road. Which piece of profanity 
elicits from the worthy Fiéchier an 
angry and indignant ejaculation. It 
is not surprising that, under the lax 
rule of Monseigneur Joachim, the cle- 
rical profession was in favour with the 
idle and dissolute. During his time 
a vast number of religious fraternities 
sprang up in the diocese ; no less than 
cight convents and monasteries being 
established in the town of Clermont. 
An ordinance, published in 1651, by 
Jacques Pereyret, canon of the cathe- 
dral church, is directed at ecclesiastics 
who “ frequent public games, taverns, 
and gambling tables; buying and 
selling at fairs and markets; having 
commerce with persons of profligate 
life, and abandoning themselves to all 
manner of vices and excesses,” &c. 
&ec. This state of things, however, 
was not limited to the diocese of 
Clermont, but was at that time only 
too general in France. The following 
is curious, on account both of the state 
of things it exhibits, and of the cava- 
lier manner in which Fléchicr refers 
to his holiness the Pope. ‘‘ So great 
were the irregularities of the clergy of 
Clermont, that there exists a papal 
bull exempting the canons and the 
children they might have had, by any 
crime whatever, from the bishop’s 
jurisdiction. This bull appeared to 
us of an extraordinary form, and we 
admired the effrontery of the court of 
Rome and of the canons of that day.” 
We find several ladies, amongst 
them some of high family and name, 
appearing as plaintiffs or defendants 
before the tribunal of the Grands- 
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Jours. The commencement of the those wherewith she had assailed 


third month’s sitting was signalised 
by ‘“ an audience that every body 
found very diverting, because there was 
pleaded the cause of the Countess of 
Saigne against her husband, on a 
pleasant difference they had together.” 
The old count had committed the 
common blunder of marrying a young 
and, pretty wife, who became desirous 
of a separation, and brought a variety 
of scandalous charges against him. 
She had the sympathy and support of 
many of her own sex, and especially 
of the grisettes, whom the reverend 
Fléchier gravely defines as ‘“‘ young 
bourgeoises, having rather a bold 
style of gallantry, and priding them- 
selves on much liberty.” Finally, the 
count and countess made up their 
quarrel. The affair of Madame de 
Vieuxpont, a Norman lady, was of a 
more serious nature. She was arraign- 
ed for conspiracy against the procu- 
reur du Roi at Evreux, against whom 
she conceived so violent an ani- 
mosity, that she resolved to ruin 
him at any price, and to that end 
associated herself with an intendant of 
woods and forests, a serjeant, and 
three or four other persons. Mer 
plot being ripe, she accused the ob. 
noxious magistrate of conspiracy 
against the state, of having called the 
king a tyrant, and of a design to 
establish in France a republic after 
the model of Venice. The unfortu- 
nate functionary was arrested and 
sent to Paris, where he died before 
his trial was at an end, and narrowly 
escaped posthumous condemnation. 
At last his memory was cleared by a 
decision of the Chamber of Justice, 
and his. perjured accusers were brought 
before the Grands-Jours. M. Talon, 
the public prosecutor, pressed for the 
perpetual banishment of Madame de 
Vieuxpont and the confiscation of 
all her property. She was even in 
fear of capital punishment, and her 
countenance brightened greatly when 
the decision of the court, condemning 
her to three years’ exile and a fine of two 
thousand livres, was intimated to her. 
She was a lady of violent character, and 
had lived on very bad terms with her 
husband, in whose death some hinted 
her agency ; but. this, Fléchier chari- 
tably remarks, was perhaps a mere 


calumny, invented in retaliation of 














other persons. It is distinctly stated, 
however, that she went so far as 
to challenge her husband to fight 
a duel; and when he declined a 
combat in all respects so singular, 


her mother wounded him with a- 


pistol-shot,—an advertisement, the 
Abbé quietly remarks, never to fall 
out with one’s mother-in-law. Then 
we have the story of a handsome vil- 
lage maiden, who might have pleased 
the most fastidious courtiers as well 
as the bumpkins of Mirefleurs. She 
was besieged by admirers, from 
amongst whom she selected one whom 
she loved with great fidelity. And 
after her marriage, one of her former 
suitors risking a daring attempt upon 
her virtue, she mustered the courage 
of Lucretia, to protect herself from 
the evil designs of a modern Tar- 
quin. Finding tears and entreaties 
unavailing, and as the sole means 
of preserving her honour, — she 
seized a halbert that stood in a 
corner of the chamber, and in- 
flicted a deadly wound on her inso- 
lent pursuer. ‘She pierced,” says 
Fléchier, in his.flowery style, and not 
in the very best taste, ‘‘ the wretch’s 
heart that burned for her; two or 
three ardent sighs escaped it, and he 
expired.” The testimony of the 
ueighbours, whom she called in, and 
her reputation for virtue, absolved her 
in the eyes of her judges. But when 
the Grands-Jours came, the relatives 
of the deceased revived the case; and 
that tribunal—upon what grounds it 
is difficult to say — condemned the 
woman and her family to a heavy 
fine. There seems to have been 
scanty justice. At the present 
day in France, the verdict of justi- 
fiable homicide does not preclude 4 
civil action for damages; but these 
would now hardly be granted by any 
French court in such a case as the 
above. ‘The justice of the Grands- 
Jours was evidently of a very loose 
description. They had not to dread 
the revision of a higher court, or the 
lash of newspaper satire; the king 
would not trouble himself much about 
them, so long as they duly scour 

the tyrannical counts and barons who 
impoverished the country and ca 

discontent amongst the peasantry; 
and thus, unfettered by any of the 
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in square caps, loose cloaks, flowing 
curls, and delicate moustaches, repre- 
sented in the frontispiece to M. Gonod’s 


_ publication, certainly did render some 


very inexplicable and, as it appears 
from Fléchier’s chronicle, very ini- 
quitous judgments. Whilst they 
blundered and mismanaged in their 
department, an elderly lady of great 
enterprise and activity made herself 
exceedingly busy in hers. It was a 
jurisdiction she had created for her- 
self, without the least shadow of a 
right, and it is inconceivable how she 
was allowed to exercise, even for a 
day, her .self-conferred authority. 
Madame Talon, the respectable 
mother of the advocate-general, had 
no sooner arrived at Clermont, than 
she undertook the whole police regu- 
lation of the town, imposing taxes, 
correcting weights and measures, 
fixing a tariff of prices, and lecturing 
the Clermont ladies as to the mode of 
distributing their alms. At last the 
housewives of Auvergne would stand 
this no longer, and then she turned 
her attention to monastic abuses, and 
hospital regulations. She was evi- 
dently an officious nuisance; and al- 
though Fiéchier ‘supports her, it is 
after a feeble manner, his faint praise 
strongly resembling condemnation. 
“ When people do good,” he says, “ it 
is impossible to keep the world from 
murmuring. Some say she would do 
better to alter her head-dress, which 
8 & very extraordinary one; others 
have remarked, that she wears a 
spreading cap, bearing some resem- 
blance to a mitre, which is the livery 
of her mission and the character of 
herauthority. Others complain, that 
she spoils every thing instead of doing 
good, prevents charities by her rigor- 
ous examination of charitable ladies, 
destroys the hospital by endeavour- 
Ing to regulate it, because she sends 
away those who, to her thinking, are 
not ill enough, leaving it empty, 
&e:, &e. And it is said, she ought 
hot to meddle so much, examin- 
mg every thing, even to a prison 
allowance and an executioner’s 
Wages ; but,” concludes the sly Abbé 
~who doubtless concealed a little 
solemn irony under this long recapitu- 

tion of charges and brief acquittal 
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of the accused—“ Virtue is generous 
and puts itself above all such mur- 
murs.” 

Amidst the bustle of judicial pro- 
ceedings, whilst each day some san- 
guinary drama was recapitulated be- 
fore the court, whilst sentences, often 
of savage severity, were recorded, and 
executions, for the most part in effigy, 
were of daily occurrence, time was 
still found for gaiety and amusement. 
Balls and assemblies went on, encour~ 
aged by the President de Novion, in 
order to do pleasure fo his daughters ; 
and all the ladies of quality in the pro- 
vince, as well as those gentlemen who 
had managed to compound their 
offences, having established them- 
selves for the time at Clermont, there 
was no lack of dancers. And the 
grave members of the tribunal did not 
disdain to mingle in these terpsicho- 
rean gambols. But somehow or 
other there was always disorder at 
the assemblies. Decidedly the demon 
of discord was abroad in Auvergne. 
‘‘Sometimes the ladies quarrelled, 
menaced each other, after the manner 
of provincial dames, with what little 
credit they chanced to possess, and 
were on the point of seizing each 
other by the hair and fighting with 
their muffs. ‘This disturbed the com- 
pany, but they managed to appease 
the disputants; and a few more 
bourrées and goignades were danced.” 
The bourrée d’ Auvergne, now confined 
to peasants and water-carriers, was at 
that time a favourite and fashionable 
dance. ‘There are very pretty 
women here,” says Madame de Sé- 
vigné, writing from Vichy, the 26th 
May, 1676. “* Yesterday, they danced 
the bourrées of the country, which are 
truly the prettiest in the world. ‘They 
give themselves a great deal of move- 
ment, and dégogne themselves ex- 
ceedingly. But if at Versailles these 
dancers were introduced at masque- 
rades, people would be delighted by 
the novelty, for they even surpass 
the Bohemiennes.” Fléchier was scan- 
dalised by this peculiar movement 
or dégognement, esteemed so capti- 
vating by the Marchioness. He, 
makes no doubt that these dancers 


are worthy successors of ‘‘ the Bac- 
chantes of whom so much is spoken 
The 


in the books of the ancients. 
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bishop of Aleth excommunicates in 
his diocese those who dance in that 
fashion. Nevertheless, the practice 
is so common in Auvergne, that 
children learn at one time to walk and 
to dance.” 

Did space permit, we would gladly 
accompany the Abbé on other of 
the excursions in the environs of 
Clermont, for which he continually 
finds excuse in the necessity either of 
escorting ladies or of enjoying the 
winter sunbeams. As at Riom, he 
always manages to pick up some 
anonymous but intelligent acquain- 
tance, to enlighten him concerning 
the gossip of the country, and to 
father those sallies and inuendoes of 
which he himselfis unwilling to assume 
the responsibility. His account of a 
visit to the Dominican convent is 
full of quiet satire. He was accom- 
panied by his friend Monsieur de B—— 
‘¢a sensible man, well acquainted 
with the belles lettres, and of very 
agreeable conversation.” M.de B—— 
is made the scapegoat for the sly hits 
at the abuses of the church, and at 
the pictures and records of miracles 
to which they are introduced by a 
simple and garrulous monk. There 
were few founders of religious orders, 
they were informed, of such good 
family as St Dominick, who was a 
grandee of Spain, and consequently 
far superior to St Ignatius, whose 
nobility the Jesuits vaunted, and who, 
after all, was but a mere gentleman. 
There were, of course, many pictures 
of the grandee upon the church and 
cloister walls, representing him en- 
gaged in various pious acts. ‘In 
one of them he was depicted present- 
ing a request to the Pope, surrounded 
by his cardinals, whilst on the same 
canvass was seen the horse of Troy, 
dragged by Priam and by the gentle- 
men and ladies of the town, with all 
the circumstances related by Virgil in 
the second book of the neid.” 
Fiéchier was considerably puzzled 
by this mixture of sacred and profane 
personages; but his guide explained 
its singularity by assigning the pic- 
ture to a pious and learned monk, as 
well read in Virgil and Homer as in 
his breviary, who made a good use of 
his reading, and was _ particularly 
happy in employing it to the glorifi- 
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cation of God and the saints. An- 
other picture represented a Dominican 
holding a pair of scales, in one of 
which was a basket full of fruit, and 
in the other an empty basket, with 
the inscription Retribuot tibi Deus. 
The promissory note of the Jacobins 
was so heavy that it outweighed 
the laden basket. The guide would 
fain have expatiated on the beauty 
of this allegory, suggested, as he 
maintained, by a miracle actually 
wrought in favour of his order, but 
Fléchier cut him short in his homily, 
and passed on to the next painting, 
the representation of one of those 
‘‘piously impious” legends, as M. 
Gonod justly styles them, so often 
met with in monkish chronicles. This 
one, in which the Saviour of mankind is 
represented as supping with and con- 
verting a beautiful Roman courtesan, 
shocked the religious feelings of the 
Abbé Fiéchier in the year 1666, al- 
though in the year 1832, it was not 
deemed too irreverent for reproduction 
in a work entitled ‘ Pouvoir de 
Marie,” written by the notorious 
Liguori, and published at Clermont 
Ferrand, by the Catholic Society for 
pious books. ‘I could not help tell- 
ing him,” says Fléchier, ‘that I had 
seen pictures more devout and touch- 
ing than this one ; that these disguises 
of Jesus Christ as a gallant, were 
rather extraordinary ; that there are 
so many other stories more edifying, 
and, perhaps, truer... .” Here 
the monk interrupted the Abbé, and 
was about to repeat a whole volume 
of miracles, compiled by one of the 
brotherhood, when the vesper bell 
summoned him to prayer, to the great 
relief of Fléchier, who manifestly dis- 
approved as much the profane tra- 
vesty of holy things, as the lying 
miracles by which the Dominicans 
strove to attract into their begging- 
box and larder the contributions of 
the credulously charitable. 

We perhaps risk censure by tet 
minating this paper without a more 
minute consideration of the Grands- 
Jours themselves, the ostensible sub- 
ject of Fiéchier’s book, and without 
examining in greater detail the nature 
of the crimes and characters of the 
culprits brought before the arbitrary 
tribunal. Although we have show? 
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that a large portion of the Mémoires 
consists of matters wholly unconnected 
with the proceedings of the court, it 
must not be thence inferred that the 
Abbé neglects his reporting duties, 
‘and does not frequently apply himself 
to give long and elaborate accounts of 
the trials, especially of the criminal 
ones. Many of these are sufficiently re- 
markable to merit a place in the pages 
of the Causes Célébres. Some have ac- 
tually found their way thither. In Flé- 
chier’s narrative, their interest is often 
obscured and diminished by wordi- 
ness and digression ; and persons inter- 
ested in the civil or criminal jurispru- 
dence of the period will surely quarrel 
with the divine, who is a poor lawyer, 
apt to shirk legal points, or, when he 
endeavours to unravel them, to make 
confusion worse confounded. The 
state of society in Auvergne, in the 
seventeenth century, is exhibited in 
amost unfavourable light. We find 
a brutal and unchivalrous nobility, 
deficient in every principle of honour, 
and even of common honesty, unfeel- 
ing to their dependents, discourteous 
to ladies, perfidious to each other. 
Here we behold a nobleman of an- 
cient name offering his adversary in a 
duel the choice of two pistols, from 
one of which he has drawn the ball, 
with a resolution to take his advan- 
tage if the loaded weapon is left him, 
and to find a pretext for discharging 
and reloading the other, should it tail 
to his share. He gets the loaded 
pistol, and shoots his man. A gentle- 
man of rank and quality enforces the 
droit de néces, formerly known in 
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Auvergne by a less decent name—but 
language, as Fiéchier says, purifies 
itself even in the most barbarous 
countries. And certainly there was 
much of the barbarian in the Au- 
vergnat, even so late as 1666. The 
odious exaction referred to was com- 
pounded by payment of heavy tribute, 
often amounting to half the bride’s 
dowry. The Baron d’Espinchal was 
another brilliant specimen of the aris- 
tocracy of Auvergne. Aftercommitting 
a series of crimes we have no inclina- 
tion to detail, he parsued his wife 
(a daughter of the Marquis of Cha- 
teaumorand) with gross insult, even 
in her convent-sanctuary at Clermont. 
The unfortunate lady had contracted 
such a habit of fear, that she could not 
be in his presence without trembling ; 
and on his putting his hand to his 
pocket to take out his watch, whilst 
separated from her by the grating of 
the convent parlour, she thought le was 
about to draw a pistol, and fell fainting 
from her chair. Numerous traits of 
this description prove baseness and 
brutality as well as vice on the part of 
the higher orders of the province, who 
appear to have been deficient in the 
military virtues and redeeming quali- 
ties sometimes found in outlawed and 
desperate banditti. We should have 
had less gratification in dwelling upon 
the crimes and excesses narrated in 
the Mémoires, than we have derived 
from the consideration of their lighter 
passages, and of the occasional eccen- 
tricities and many admirable quali- 
ties of their estimable and reverend 
author. 
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DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 


Don Jonn of Austria, the illegiti- 
mate son of the Emperor Charles V. (for 
an account of whose life we purpose to 
lay under contribution several curious 
documents lately published at Mad- 


rid) was born in 1545. His parentage | 


on the mother’s side is not quite so 
certain. Brantdme, Moreri, and 
others, after mentioning the Countess 
Barbe de Blomberghe as Don John’s 
putative mother, assert that, although 
Charles’s mistress, she certainly was 
not mother to Don John, whose 
parentage, they hint, should be laid 
at the door of some far nobler dame. 
But Ranke, and the best informed 
modern historians, affirm that Barbe 
de Blomberghe was really Don 
John’s mother. This lady belonged 
to a noble family of Flanders, and 
was a celebrated beauty of her day. 
After his love for her was extinct, 
Charles V. gave Barbe de Blomberghe, 
with a large dowry, in marriage, to a 
certain Seigneur Rechem, who held 
considerable possessions in the pro- 
vince of Luxemburg, and lived con- 
stantly at Antwerp. 

Don John’s early life was passed 
in the farm-house of a rich peasant 
in the vicinity of Liege, where the 
young lad was subjected to all man- 
ner of privations, and early inured 
to hard labour and coarse fare, — 
a fitting preparation for his future 
career. Brantoéme mentions it as a 
fact much to Don John’s credit, that, 
in spite of this humble education as a 
peasant, he showed no trace of vul- 
garity in after life, but, on the con- 
trary, that he had excellent and noble 
manners in the field and in drawing- 
rooms. The emperor, Charles V., seit 
for the lad, when he grew up, to come 
to Spain, rewarded the honest peasant 
for his trouble, and announced to Don 
John the secret of his birth. Although 
the Emperor loved the boy as the 
son of his old age, he gave him nothing 
during his lifetime, of which the 
ardent young prince much com- 


plained, saying that ‘‘ the Emperor, 
having acknowledged him as his son, 
should have given him the means of 
living befitting his rank and birth.” 


At his death, Charles left Don John 
nothing but a strong recommendation 
to his successor Philip I. The only 
wish which escaped the dying monarch 
was, that Don John should be edu- 
cated for the church. 

Meanwhile, Don John, who was 
but one year younger than Don 
Carlos, was brought up with Philip’s 
ill-starred son: and at this period of 
his life a circumstance occurred which 
greatly influenced Don John’s future 
destiny. The boy revealed to Philip 
II. some hare-brained folly of his 
son Don Carlos. This conduct gave 
the Spanish monarch so high an 
opinion of his young _ brother's 
integrity and honour, that he deter- 
mined not to follow out Charles V.’s 
intentions, but to educate Don John 
for the military, instead of the eccle- 
siastical profession. This was not 
done, however, without strong oppo- 
sition from some of Philip’s royal 


council. The conduct of Don John, 
however pleasing to Philip IL, 


drew upon the young prince the bitter 
animosity of Don Carlos who, ever 
after, treated his companion with 
marked indignity : his hatred one day 
went to the length of twitting Don 
John with his illegitimacy. Don 
Carlos called him a bastard, hijo de 
puta. ‘* Yes,” said Don John, “I 
am a bastard; but my father is a 
better man than yours :” whereupon 
the two lads came to blows. 

Passing over much of his early life, 
we come to the year 1569, when Don 
John was sent against the Moors of 
Grenada. In this expedition he de- 
veloped considerable military talents, 
and gave such evidence of personal 
courage, that the old captains and 
veteran soldiers who remembered 
the early campaigns of his father, 
Charles V., called out with one accord, 
“Ah! this is a true son of the 
Emperor.” Ea! es verdadero hyo 
del Emperador. Don John returned 
from this campaign covered with 
glory, and with the reputation of being 
one of the best captains of the age. 

Meanwhile, the infidels were making 
rapid progress in another part of the 
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Turks alarmed all Europe to such a 
degree, that a league was formed 
between the Pope, the Venetians, and 
the Spanish monarch, in order to put 
a stop to any further inroads in this 
quarter ; a fleet was manned, soldiers 
were levied, to stem the threatened 
invasion of Christendom. Don John, 
whose reputation was now exceedingly 
great, was selected for the command of 
the allied forces. It had previously 
been offered to the Duke of Anjou. 
At this time of his life, Don John 
was six-and-twenty, in the full 
bloom of youth and manly strength. 
Lippomano, a Neapolitan, describes 
him as ‘‘ a person of a most beautiful 
presence and of wonderful grace ; 
with but little beard and large 
mustachios. His complexion is fair, 
and he weareth his hair long and 
turned back over his shoulders, the 
which is a great ornament unto him. 
He dresses sumptuously, and with 
such care and neatness, that it is a 
sight to see.” ‘* Moreover,” adds 
Lippomano, “he is active and well- 
made, and succeedeth beyond measure 
in all manly exercises.”* No one 
rode, no one wielded the sword better 
than the young hero, who, moreover, 
had all the popular qualities fitted to 
ingratiate him with women and 
soldiers—he was gracious, affable, and 
open-handed. Even at this early age, 
Don John lamented that he had not 
already won by his own right handsome 
independent kingdom of his own. ‘Io 
the attainment of this object he looked 
confidently to the league or to the 
Venetians; and the great victory of 
Lepanto, which he gained at the head 
of the allied fleets,—to which period 
in the life of our hero we have now 
arrived,—seemed to justify his expec- 
tations ; in this, however, he was 
doomed to be disappointed. 

The battle of Lepanto was fought 
on the 7th October, 1571. On the side 
of the allies were about two hundred 
large galleys, six smaller ones, and 
twenty-two other vessels ; of these, 
eighty-one galleys and thirty frigates 
belonged to Spain, the rest to his 
holiness the Pope, and to the Vene- 
tians. The armament on board con- 
sisted of about twenty-one thousand 
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fighting men, of whom eleven 
or twelve thousand were Spaniards, 
the rest Italians and Germans. Don 
John, like a good general, had care- 
fully seen that the galleys were 
well-provided with ammunition : 
each galley, in addition to its regular 
crew and armament, had one hun- 
dred and fifty extra soldiers on 
board. The Turkish fleet consisted 
of two hundred and twenty-five large 
galleys, and seventy other smaller 
vessels, on board of which were, in all, 
about twenty-five thousand fighting 
men. The Turks came sailing down 
the wind, full upon the allied fleet, 
with a confidence acquired by the 
frequency of their victories over the 
Spanish vessels, which they had been 
in the habit of seizing and carrying as 
prizes into Argel and other ports. The 
Turks, moreover, had the advantage of 
the sun in their backs, and consequently 
it poured its hot rays full in the face 
of the Christian host. Don John of 
Austria was at first in some trouble, as 
Don Alvaro de Bazan, the Marquis 
de Santa Cruz, commanding the Nea- 
politan squadron, was by some means 
detained behind, as well as Don Juan 
de Cardona, who had gone with 
eight galleys to reconnoitre a distant 
port. Don John, however, despatched 
a few quick-sailing frigates in search 
of them, the moment the Turkish fleet 
hove in sight. Meanwhile, Don John 
and the crew of his vessel, as well as 
the crewsandsoldiers of all those gal- 
leys which were near him, raised cru- 
cifixes and standards, knelt down on 
the decks of their vessels, and made 
humble supplication to the Almighty 
to give them the victory. Don John, 
with a soldier’s heart, had a strong 
dash of the priest in his composition. 
Absolution was likewise given, during 
this interval of peace, to all who 
might so soon render up their souls 
to God, by Fray Juan Machuca, 
Alonso Serrano, Juan de Huarca, and 
other Franciscan and Capuchin friars 
and Jesuits who accompanied the ex- 
pedition. Luckily, at this moment the 
wind lulled, and the Turkish squadron 
was forced to come slowly on with 
their oars. This happy incident gave 
Don John plenty of time to arrange 
his order of battle. 





* Ranke, Fiirsten und Volker, vol. i. p. 170. 
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It was mid-day on the 7th Octo- 
ber 1571 before the two armadas came 
together, and Don John fired a gun 
as a signal to his fleet to commence 
the attack. By this time, most for- 
tunately, the Marquis de Santa Cruz, 
with the Neapolitan galleys, had ar- 
rived. Don John ordered all the bri- 
gantines and other light and fast- 
sailing vessels to retire from the scene 
of action, so that no one might think 
of escaping, but should fight to the 
last. When the armadas approached 
each other, Don John ordered the 
trumpets to sound the charge, and ex- 
horted his people to prepare for ac- 
tion. On nearing the Turkish fleet, 
Don John was able to recognise the 
galley of the Turkish admiral, Basa 
Hali, (Ali Pasha) by its ensign and 
sacred standard. Don John ordered 
his own vessel to bear down upon the 
Turk, who reserved his fire until the 
Spanish vessel was within half a boat’s 
length, when he fired three shots; the 
first carried away some of the bulwarks 
of the vessel, killing several of the 
galley-slaves at their oars ; the second 
passed over the caboose or kitchen on 
board I)on John’s vessel, which was 
occupied by soldiers armed with ar- 
quebuses ; while the third shot went 
over the heads of several soldiers who 
were intrenched in one of the boats on 
deck. Don John, who had likewise 
reserved his fire, now poured in a 
volley, which did infinite mischief to 
the Turk; and the two galleys ran 
into one another with a mighty crash, 
and got hopelessly entangled. The 
battle now became general, and raged 
furiously on both sides. No less than 
eleven other vessels were engaged in 
the immediate vicinity of Don John 
and Ali Pasha, and all the several 
crews fought hand to hand. The 
‘Turkish admiral was supported by 
seven other Turkish galleys, while Don 
John was assisted by five large ves- 
sels of his own side, of which one was 
the Roman galley, La Grifona, com- 
manded by Marco Antonio Colonna, 
and the others were Venetian or Spa- 
nish. For one whole hour the fighting 
continued without either party appa- 
rently getting the best of it. Twice 
did the Spaniards carry the decks of 
the Turkish admiral’s vessel,and twice 
were they driven back with tremen- 
dous slaughter. Once they had almost 


reached the Turkish flag-staff. The 
caboose of Don John’s vessel, filled with 
picked men under Don Pedro Zapata, 
did infinite service; one man alone 
fired forty rounds of cartridge. At the 
end of an hour and a half’s hard fight- 
ing, victory inclined to the side of the 
Spaniards. The Pasha and above five 
hundred of his men were killed, his 
sons made prisoners, his standard 
pulled down, and the Cross planted in 
its stead. About the same time the 
other galleys near Don John’s vessel 
likewise forced their way through the 
Turkish squadron. Don John now 
ordered victory to be loudly pro- 
claimed, and had time to look about 
him, so as to bring assistance where 
it was most needed. 

On his return from his reconnoit- 
ering cruise, Don Juan de Cardona, 
admiral of the Sicilian forces, had 
fallen in with some fifteen Turkish 
galleys, which he kept employed until 
Don John of Austria bore down tri- 
umphantly to his assistance, and cap- 
tured the infidels. Of five hundred 
Spaniards who were with Don Juan 
de Cardona, not fifty escaped without 
a wound of some sort. It was in this 
same battle of Lepanto that Miguel 
Cervantes lost his arm, and most of 
our readers will recollect how the brave 
soldier tells the story of his own life 
in the fortieth chapter of Don Quixote 
de la Mancha. The Marquis de Santa 
Cruz fought most bravely, and twice 
narrowly escaped death —two shots 
from an arquebuse glanced off from his 
armour of proof. In this battle tho 
Turks lost 117 galleys and some other 
smaller vessels; 117 cannon, 17 mor- 
tars and 256 smaller guns, and 3,486 
slaves ; all which booty was divided 
among the Spaniards, the Venetians, 
and the Pope. The sacred standard 
of Mecca, of which Luis Marmol has 
written a glowing description, was 
sent, together with the news of this 
great victory, to Philip II., and reach- 
ed the Escurial in November 157]. 
This standard was about as large 
as a sheet; the white ground was 
covered with writing in the Arabic 
character, and most of the letters were 
gilt. It was burnt in the great ‘fire 
which destroyed the monastery of the 
Escurial in 1671, just one hundred 
years after it had graced those walls. 

When the news of this great 
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victory reached Philip IT., he was 
attending vespers at the church 
of the Escurial. A loud ‘* Te Deum 
laudamus” was immediately sung 
with the whole strength of the choir, 
and the following day a solemn pro- 
cession took place “‘ in gratiarum ac- 
tione,” at which the austere monarch 
assisted. We cannot do better than 
quote a short letter, written to Philip’s 
trusty and confidential secretary, An- 
tonio Perez, by one Francisco Murillo, 
who was engaged in the battle of Le- 


_ panto; the letter is dated the 9th Oc- 


tober 1571, two days after the victory. 
* Tilustrious Sir,—Ze Deum lau- 


damus, te Deum confitemur ! God and 


hisillustrious Mother have been pleased 
to give us the victory over the Turk- 
ish fleet, and His omnipotence hath 
been most clearly made known, inas- 
much as this proud and great armada 
hath been broken and conquered. We 
fought valiantly some two or three 
hours; many of our galleys were en- 
gaged with two, three, or four of the 
enemy’s vessels. ‘The number of the 
Turkish vessels, as far as I could learn, 
amounted to about 270, rather more 
than less; in the which they had 
stowed as many men at arms as they 
could collect in all Greece, both 
cavalry and infantry, the best they 
could find ; and they were directed to 
come in search of us—for such were 
the orders from Constantinople. Some 
of the vessels of the armada, and some 
foot-soldiers, having been despatched 
on the approach of Don John of 
Austria, to consult with the Turk 
4s to what was to be done, the 
Seignior ordered the ‘Turkish fleet 
to seek until it found us. Nor had 
they much trouble therein: for the 
very same morning on which they 
left the port with this intent, namely, 
on Sunday the 7th October, the 
day of St Mark, Pope and Con- 
fessor, the two fleets came in sight of 
each other, near some islands called 
Le Corcholare, (?) whither they were 
coming with the same intent as our- 
Selves, namely, to anchor. When we 
made this mutual discovery, nothing 
was to be done save to prepare for ac- 
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tion. The Turks were amazed at the 
smallness of our number, and thought 
that we should fly; but they were 
speedily undeceived, and very much 
to their cost ; for, in the short space of 
time Ihave mentioned, not a vessel of 
theirs but was taken, sunk, or burnt, 
or had fled. Many escaped by running 
their smaller vessels ashore, and 
Uchali,* with a part of his galliots, es- 
caped. ‘The Admiral Pasha died 
fighting, but his two young sons were 
taken. Many other notorious cor- 
sairs were likewise taken or killed. I 
cannot exactly say the number of ves- 
sels taken or destroyed; but I think 
for certain they are above two hun- 
dred ; and the best is that, of our 
squadron, no captain-general or per- 
son of any importance is missing or 
even wounded ; of the others I only 
know of Captain Francisco de Cor- 
doba, the nephew of the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz, who was killed by an ar- 
quebuse-shot ; of other folk but few 
are killed or wounded. It is the 
work of God and not of man. You 
will be pleased to hear that not one 
of our vessels but has another in 
tow, which it has taken, and that we 
all did well. The galley in which I 
was did the least of all; we fought 
the Turk who was opposed to us, at- 
tacked the infidels’ vessel by the poop, 
throwing into it shot, stones, and 
fire until it surrendered; and we 
captured two flags which hung at 
the stern. Some soldiers got good 
booty in clothes. After this we se- 
cured some others, and drove so many 
ashore that it is a shame to tell; and 
in all our vessel-we had not so much 
as six wounded, and not one killed. 
Many of our galley-slaves who were 
released fought like lions, and restored 
to liberty an infinite number of Chris- 
tian captives who were in the ‘Turkish 
fleet; among these were more than 
2,000 Spaniards, and many women 
and children whom the Turks had 
seized in Cephalonia and other parts. 
Had not the season been so far ad- 
vanced, we might have gone safely 
as far as Constantinople ; at any rate 
we might have taken all Greece and 





* . ° . . 
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the Morea ; but it is already winter, 
and, moreover, we have not sufficient 
provisions aboard. 

“* Don Bernardino de Cardenas died 
of a spent ball from an arquebuse, 
which struck him on the breast ; al- 
though the ball did not enter the flesh, 
Don Bernardino fell and never rose 
again. The Count de Bianco, and a 
few other gentle folks likewise fell 
fighting valiantly. Captain Juan Ru- 
bio is safe and sound, after performing 
marvels with his crew ; for he fought 
with three large galleys at once, and 
made them all yield; but neither he 
nor I have got a single maravedi. It 
would have been no bad thing to have 
stumbled across a good purse full of 
ducats. But you, sir, will remem- 
ber your servants; we have no 
hope from any oue after you but in 
God, who we pray may keep you 
and your house in that health and in 
that increase of wealth which we, 
your servants, do desire. From Le 
Corchorale, this 9th October 1571. 
Illustrious sir, I kiss your hands. I 
entreat you to send a servant with 
this, on the first opportunity, to my 
brother the canon. I take this liberty 
as the affair is of importance.”* 

Two years after the battle of Le- 
panto, Don John of Austria gained 
fresh laurels at Tunis and Biserta: 
and these victories seem to have con- 
firmed him in his ambitious projects 
of obtaining an independent kingdom. 
Juan Soto, aman of much experience 
in military matters, who, atthe time 
of the expedition to Grenada, had 
been placed about his personas sec- 
retary by Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
Prince of Eboli, and who had served 
with Don John all through the 
Moorish and Italian campaign, ap- 
pears to have much encouraged Don 
John in these ambitious aspirations. 
By allusions to the former pomp and 
splendour of ancient Carthage, Juan 
Soto inspired Don John with the idea 
of erecting Tunis into an independent 
kingdom ; the Pope even was induced 
to recommend this scheme to Philip 
II.’s favourable consideration. But 
the monarch had no wish to lose so 
able a general as Don John, to whom 
he looked for the extension of the 
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Spanish monarchy ; still less could 
he think of establishing a rival and 
independent kingdom at Tunis. A 
despatch was therefore forwarded to 
Don John, in which all the reasons 
for the dismantling of Tunis were ur- 
gently put. But Don John disobey- 
ed orders, and fortified the town, in 
the vain hope of erecting Tunis into 
the capital of his future kingdom, 
Shortly afterwards, the town fell again 
into the hands of the Turks. Juan 
Soto was shrewdly suspected at head- 
quarters of advising this act of disobe- 
dience to royal orders. It was there- 
fore deemed expedient to remove the 
scheming and dangeroussecretary ; but 
some prudence was necessary lest Don 
John might see through the suspicions 
of the Spanish court. Juan Soto was 
accordingly rewarded by promotion, 
and made Proveedor-general of the 
armada. Juan Escovedo, a crea- 
ture of Philip II., who, as we shall 
subsequently see, became far more 
dangerous than his predecessor in of- 
fice, was placed about Don John as 
his secretary. Soto, however, was 
too useful to Don John to be s0 
easily parted with, and we still find 
him acting, in conjunction with Esco- 
vedo, in the capacity of secretary, as 
late as 1577. Philip II. soon disco- 
vered to his cost that the change of 
secretaries brought no change of po- 
licy ; nay, Escovedo proved a more 
willing tool, and inspired Don Jobn 
with far loftier schemes of ambition 
than Soto, his predecessor in office, 
had ever conceived. 

In the year 1576 Philip IL. thought 
fit to take Don John of Austria from 
the scenes of his triumph in the Medi- 
terranean, and to remove him from his 
dreams of independent kingdoms at 
Tunis into the midst of European in- 
trigues. Don John was sent to take 
command of the forces in the Low 
Countries, where the ferocious and 
iron rule of the Duke of Alva, and of 
his successor, Don Luis de Requesens, 
the commendador mayor of Castile, 
had plunged the Flemings deeper into 
rebellion, and had obliterated the 
little loyalty to the crown of Spain 
which still lingered in the Low Coun- 
tries. Don John was selected for this 
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post from his likeness to his father, 
the late Emperor Charles V., whose 
memory the Flemings still cherished, 
and from his connexion with the coun- 
try, his supposed mother belonging to 
one of the best families in Flanders. For 
these reasons, this appointment was 
held likely to be popular, and to lead 
to good results. Don John was or- 
dered to proceed without delay to his 
new government; and his secretary, 
Escovedo, came to Madrid to procure 
money and other matters necessary 
for his master’s new office. 

While Escovedo was in Madrid, 
apparently engaged in these details, 
Antonio Perez, Philip’s confidential 
secretary, accidentally discovered from 
the Pope’s nuncio, who asked him if 
there was about the court such a per- 
son as one Escovedo,”* that Don 
John’s ambitious views were by no 
means extinguished. As his brother’s 
policy would not permit him to found 
anew empire at ‘Tunis, the Pope, the 
Guises, and Don John had planned 
an expedition for the conquest of 
England. Mary, queen of Scots, was 
to be released from prison ; Elizabeth 
dethroned ; England brought back to 
the bosom of the Catholic church un- 
der the guidance of Mary, queen of 
Scots, and her new husband, Don 
John of Austria—for this marriage 
formed part of the project. Here was a 
scheme to captivate an ambitious, chi- 
valrous young prince! The nuncio in 
answer told Perez that, in a despatch 
which he had received from Rome, he 
was instructed to interest Philip IT. 
in this expedition, and to request the 
Spanish monarch to aid Don John in 
this meditated attempt upon England. 
This was not quite new to Perez; some 
vague surmises had already been ex- 
cited against the doings of Escovedo 
and Don John, by hints thrown out by 
Don Juan de Zuniga, the Spanish 
minister in Rome, whose suspicions 

been excited by the frequent 
communications between Escovedo, 
the Pope, and the Guises. Antonio Pe- 
rez, now that he held the threads of 
the plot in his hand, instantly inform- 
ed Philip of the whole project. At 
this inauspicious moment Don John 
himself, against Philip's peremptory 
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orders to proceed direct to the Nether- 
lands, reached Barcelona, with two 
fast-sailing galleys, and hurried on to 
Madrid, where he found his brother 
Philip fully apprised of his scheme. 
But such was Don John’s manly air, 
such the influence which his straight- 
forward conduct exercised over the 
suspicious nature of Philip II., that the 
Spanish monarch yielded a reluctant 
assent to his brother’s plans of ag- 
grandisement, and promised to allow 
him to make use of the Spanish vete- 
rans in aid of his expedition against 
England, after he had pacified the Low 
Countries. Perez says that Philip 
consented to this scheme with the view 
of encouraging Don John of Austria 
to use greater diligence in Flanders. 
Full, therefore, of his new govern- 
ment and of his own ambitious pro- 
jects, Don John left Spain; and on 
the 17th October 1576, we find the 
following letter from him to his friend 
and adviser Don Garcia de Toledo, 
Marquis of Villa Franca, whose repu- 
tation as a general was founded upon 
the capture from the Moors of the im- 
pregnable fortress of El Peiion de Velez. 

“+ + + + Concerning my own jour- 
ney I desire to say as much as the 
time will allow me, leaving to others 
to tell you more at length how I shall 
go. I journey to Flanders in dis- 
guise through France, and, next to 
God, the disguise will save me. I go, 
not a little contented to be able to do 
you some service ;—(Don John had 
busied himself much in procuring for 
Don Garcia the promise of a grandee- 
ship of the first class) ;—‘‘ desiring to 
encounter perils, and by no means 
fatiguing myself with. these new 
labours which I have undertaken. 
Money is short, and my present neces- 
sities great. In the end God hath 
to take up this his cause in every way, 
and to aid me individually with a 
miracle. You must let me know 
where I shall receive your letters, and 
I will advise you, God willing, of my 
safe arrival: and I beseech you to 
tell me alway of your health, and to 
advertise me, as is your habit, of your 
opinion as to my doings ; and to make 
use of me in all ways as a sincere 
friend, and as such I congratulate you 
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on the marriage of Don Pedro, and 
on the state in which the Seiiora Dojia 
Elvira is; and may it all turn out as 
you may best desire. From the 
Pardo, the 17th Oct., 1576. At your 
service, Don Juan.”* 

We gather the particulars of his 
journey through France from Bran- 
tome, who says that ‘Don John 
without any great suite, and in order 
to go with greater certainty, rode 
post with six companions only ; hay- 
ing with him Seiior Don Otavio Gon- 
zagua as his confidant, and a French 
postilion, whom he found in Spain, as 
his guide; the latter was, moreover, an 
excellent companion, and knew every 
road, lane, and bye-path in France. 
This man led Don John across France 
in most dangerous and unquiet times : 
in Guyenne they were on the eve of 
a war, which indeed broke out some 
three months after. Don John arrived 
in Paris, and got off his horse at the 
hotel of the Spanish Ambassador in 
the street of St Anthoine.”t That 
same night he seems to have gone to 
a great ball at the Louvre, where he 
was much struck withthe beauty of the 
Queen of Navarre, before whom he 
stood like one entranced. The fol- 
lowing day, Don John, still full of 
Marguerite of Navarre, saw the 
palace and the other sights of Paris, 
and started again on his journey,—no 
one having an idea, till he was gone, 
that he had been in Paris at all. He 
travelled again in disguise, and on 
horseback, to the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, and thence to Flanders, where 
he found that Antwerp had just been 
taken and sacked. Shortly after his 
arrival peace was concluded; one of 
the first conditions of which was the 
departure of all Spanish troops by 
land. We shall see that they were 
forced to go to Italy instead of by sea 
to England, and were said to be so 
charged with booty that they could 
scarce walk. We find Don John writ- 
ing in the following terms to Don Gar- 
cia de Toledo, on the 21st February, 
1577, after peace had been concluded. 

*¢ Most illustrious sir,—Not to tire 
you with a long letter, I will refer 
you to my secretary, Juan de Soto, 


who will inform you of the state in 
which things are here, and by the 
grace of God they are better than 
could be expected, as every thing 
was, when I came, as bad as pos- 
sible. To God be rendered thanks, 
in that he hath given me _ patience 
to suffer what it appeared impos- 
sible for any human creature to 
bear, before this blind people could 
be brought out of their passion, 
which kept their minds so hardened 
against their own peace and quiet. 
But since his Divine Majesty has 
permitted things to come to this pass, 
I trust that with time the whole 
machine will come round to its proper 
place. The moment any thing of 
consequence occurs I will let you 
know ; and I entreat of you to inform 
me of the state of your health, of 
which I have heard nothing since I 
reached Luxemburg, which is now 
more than three months and a half. 
I know not how to account for this, 
as I do not hear that the passes 
are closed . . . Some of the condi- 
tions of this peace are hard, most 
hard; but necessary to save religion 
and to ensure obedience. ‘Time will 
do something, and already much 
has been done by the grace of God. 
At your service, Don Juan.” 

But now, when Don John fully 
expected to reap the benefit of peace, 
and to employ his Spanish veterans in 
the conquest of England, he saw all 
his hopes frustrated. The states of 
Flanders steadily refused to allow the 
Spanish troops to be embarked on 
board any vessels in their harbours, 
lest they should be used against Zea- 
land and Holland, but demanded, ia 
a peremptory tone, that the troops 
should be instantly despatched by 
land, according to the treaty. More- 
over, Philip resisted the pressing 
appeal of the Pope’s nuncio to inter- 
fere in this matter, Thus~ was 
England saved from the horrors 
of an invasion,—curious that for once 
in their lives Elizabeth of England 
and Philip of Spain should have had 
similar interests at heart !§ J 

Don John’s ambitious spirit still 
drove him to seek some means of ac- 
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quiring an independent kingdom, 
either in the East, in England, France, 
or Spain. Much to Philip’s disquiet, Don 
John now held constant communica- 
tion with the Guises ; emissaries went 
to, and came frequently from, Rome, 
without Don John ever acquainting 
his suspicious brother with his in- 
trigues. Escovedo was exceed- 
ingly busy, and Perez was em- 
ployed by Philip I. to worm out 
the secret, which he did by the 
most dishonourable artifices. He 
entered into a secret correspondence 
with Escovedo, and, after blaming 
Don John’s secretary for writing to 
the Pope without Philip’s knowledge, 
Perez assured Escovedo that their 
correspondence should be kept pro- 
foundly secret from the king. All this 
time the wily secretary of state show- 
ed all the letters and despatches to 
Philip, who frequently amended the 
drafts of the minutes with his own 
hand. Nay, to obviate suspicion, 
Perez occasionally put in some abuse 
of the monarch.* -Don John, in 
moments of disappointment, wrote 
to Perez—For the sake of his life, 
of his honour, of his soul, he must 
quit Flanders —he would leave his 
post when people least expected 
it—although this crime might be 
punished with blood.f He talked of 
entering France ‘“‘at the head of a 
band of adventurers, consisting of 
6000 infantry and 2000 horse.”t More- 
over, Don John was frequently heard 
tosay, ‘‘ Escovedo and money—money 
and Escovedo.” ‘The latter became 
exceedingly bold, and said that, 
after conquering England, it would be 
easy to gain Spain: that with the 
orts of Santander and the Peiia de 
Mogron, a footing might be gained in 
Castile. But what brought matters 
to a crisis was the demand made by 
Escovedo, who was now in Spain, 
to be instantly appointed governor 
of the Peiia de Mogron. Philip, seeing 
in this demand confirmation strong 
of his worst suspicions, thought Esco- 
vedo too dangerous a person to be 
allowed to live, and Perez was ordered 
to despatch this intriguing emissary. 
Poison was administered in vain ; at 
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last Escovedo was stabbed in the 
streets of Madrid by one Insausti, on 
the 31st March 1577. But for the 
whole of this most curious chapter in 
the history of Antonio Perez,. whose 
airs of authority had made him de- 
tested,—for a full comprehension of 
Don John’s ambitious views,—of the 
part which Escovedo played in this 
drama,—of his murder by the com- 
mand of Philip, and the manner in 
which the guilty accessary, Antonio 
Perez, was made the scape-goat of 
the whole transaction, and offered up 
as a sacrifice to the long-cherished 
hatred of Escovedo’s family, and of 
his rival Mateo Vasquez—of the in- 
surrection in Arragon, and other 
matters connected with this transac- 
tion,—we must refer our readers to 
Mons. Mignet’s interesting work on 
Philip II. and Antonio Perez, where 
they will find the whole story handled 
with admirable precision by a master 
of his art.§ 

The murder of Escovedo must have 
opened Don John’s eyes, and shown 
him that Philip would never allow 
him to acquire a separate and inde- 
pendent kingdom. Don John’s am- 
bitious spirit seems now to have 
preyed upon itself, and his constitu- 
tion to have suffered from this inter- 
nal struggle: he had frequent fits of 
melancholy, accompanied by attacks 
of low fever; and occasionally ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to leave a 
career for which he daily felt an in- 
creasing dislike, and to be allowed 
to retire into some monastery. 
This feeling was much aggravated 
by the failure of the ,negotiation in 
the Netherlands, and by the pro- 
spect of a long and lingering war, 
in which none of those bold dashes 
and brilliant adventures, which 
formed so great an attraction to one 
of Don John’s chivalrous and enthu- 
siastic nature, were to be expected. 
At length, after several small suc- 
cesses, after a victory at Namur, Don 
John was seized with the putrid fever, 
of which he died on the Ist October 
1578, in the 33d year of his age, and 
with him perished all his ambitious 
designs. On opening the body, 
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Don John’s heart was found much 
diseased, and his skin was as if 
it had been burnt; many attributed 
his death to poison. His last dying re- 
quest was to be buried in the Escurial, 
near the bones of his father, the Em- 
peror Charles V. We cannot better 
close this slight sketch of one so early 
snatched from a career of glory, than 
by quoting an interesting and detailed 
account of his last hours, written by 
his confessor, an eye-witness of his 
death. 


“To n1s MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY. 


* Your Majesty will have heard, by 
letters from the Prince of Parma and 
from Prince Octavio Farnese, the 
trouble which it hath pleased God to 
bring upon us by the death of Sejior 
Don John of Austria: and to accomplish 
that which he hath so many times 
commanded me to do, during his life, 
as well as somewhat to relieve the 
grief which I know will seize upon 
your Majesty’s royal heart, I will re- 
late the prayer which Don John de- 
sired me to make to your Majesty in 
his name, and with all humility, for 
the repose of his soul, the which I 
believe, and do dare to affirm, is now 
in the enjoyment of that crown of 
glory which all who sacrifice their 
life for the law and the gospels in the 
service of their king, are wont to re- 
ceive as their reward. And no one 
went through greater or indeed equal 
labours and troubles than did this 
most Christian and obedient gentle- 
man. 

“ All the time, most powerful Sir, 
that his highness Don John was in 
the castle of Namur,—or, at any rate, 
most of the time,—he passed in 
making his peace with God, and in 
ordering his worldly affairs. He mani- 
fested unto me many times his strong 
wishes therein, entreating me to be: 
seech God, by the merits and zeal of 
the invincible Emperor, his father and 
master, to employ his person in the 
defence of the Catholic faith, and to 
allow him to die before he should do, 
or suffer any thing to be done, which 
should offend God even in the smallest 
matter. He even said more: that he 
never could think of your Majesty, 
his father and master, without ardently 
desiring to assist in the defence and 
spread of the holy Catholic faith, and 


inenforcing obedience to your Majesty, 
who, he hath told ‘me an infinite num- 
ber of times, was his master, his father, 
his brother, and his whole wealth on 
this earth. 

“Two days before the victory of 
Gemblours, Don John sent for me 
and told me that, although he did not 
then intend to engage the enemy, 
still, considering the many chances of 
war, he desired to make a general 
confession from the time when he could 
first remember to have had the use of 
his reason. ‘This was the more easy 
for his highness, from the frequency 
with which he hath attended the holy 
offices of the church since he hath 
been in these parts: as rarely a month 
passed that he hath not communicated 
and confessed twice,—nay sometimes 
thrice. Thus on that night, after 
having made a clean breast, and dis- 
posing of his affairs as if he were truly 
about to render an account unto God 
at that moment,—as in fact he did in 
the spirit—his highness, with an ap- 
pearance of deep feeling and great 
humility said, as he walked up and 
down the room, ‘ Reverend Father— 
in order that you may, once for all, 
know my last will and testament, and 
my wish in other matters besides those 
of which I have lately discoursed 
while I was at your feet, and”that you 
may never put to me any other ques- 
tions, for I have nothing further to 
say—I beg you will observe these 
three matters :—1st, My soul I com- 
mend unto God, and to my father.— 
2d, As to what regardeth my body, 
I well know how little it availeth 
where it lie until the day of judg- 
ment: but I wish you, in my name, 
to entreat his Majesty the king, my 
master,—looking to what the Emperor 
my father requested of his Majesty, as 
well as to the way in which I have 
served him,—to grant me this favour 
—that my bones may rest somewhere 
near those of my father. In this guise 
my services: will be amply satisfied 
and recompensed.—3d, As to these old 
rags which I have here, I know not 
how to dispose of them ; but as I am 
the Emperor’s son, and the Emperor 
recommended me as such to his 
Majesty, and as FE die in his Majesty's 
house, and in his service, let him, like 
a true father and master, dispose of 
my possessions—not only as if they 
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belonged to his son, but to his servant 
and slave ; and I would do the same 
were the whole world mine.’ 

‘‘ Don John entreated me most fer- 
vently to beg your Majesty, in con- 
sideration of this his expressed wish, 
to pardon him if at any time in Italy 
or elsewhere he hath used your 
Majesty’s moneys more than was fit- 
ting. He said very many other things 
to the same effect, the which, although 
I remember me of them, I will not 
write, in order not to wring your royal 
heart any further; and thus in that 
same night he repented him of his 
sins with as much fervency as if the 
last hour of his life had actually come, 
desiring to have some opportunity to 
receive the most holy sacrament on 
the following morning : this, however, 
was not possible until two days after 
that most famous and miraculous vic- 
tory. The Saturday before the day 
of Pentecost, while we,were before 
Philippeville,—acting upon the leave 
which his highness had formerly given 
me, I did entreat him almost with re- 
proaches not to place a life, so useful 
to the church and to his brethren, in 
such frequent and imminent danger, 
nor to take upon himself labours to 
which his bodily strength was une- 
qual, whatever his wishes and courage 
were.. His highness replied; ‘ Reve- 
rend father, this life and much besides 
Lowe to God, and to the king my mas- 
ter, to whom, as I have oftentimes 
said and now repeat, I leave my 
bones and all I possess, should I die 
here in his territories.’ 

“On the first of August—for I pass 
overmany details in order not to weary. 
your Majesty; the night before his 
highness (who is in heaven) bestirred 
himself against the enemy before Ma- 
lines, he made a general confession of 
his sins, placing himself in the hands 
of God, preparatory to receiving the 
most holy sacrament on the following 
day; confessing again afterwards, and 
saying that that was a good testament 
When a man commended his soul to 
God, his body to the company. which 
he loved best, namely that of his 
father and master, and his property 
in the hands of him who knew better 
than he how to take the burden of it. 
And, in truth, his highness only used 
tin your Majesty’s service: 
“Finally, the second day on which 
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he sickened, he said that although the 
physicians declared his malady not to 
be dangerous, he did, nevertheless, feel 
himself exceeding ill and worn. But 
what gave him infinite pleasure was 
to see that he was so poor that nothing 
on earth could prevent him from 
speedily being with God, more espe- 
cially having his Lord and father in 
heaven, and on earth your Majesty 
as his lord and brother. And he was 
most confident that, if his affairs 
were left in your Majesty’s hands, 
they would have that end and success 
which was proper. This same day 
he did ask me many questions touching 
the virtue of martyrdom, desiring to 
have some share of its merits, giving 
signs of his having many times en- 
treated God for martyrdom. 

‘** The following day, the 25th Sep- 
tember, he confessed like one chosen 
of God, telling me that he knew his 
days to be numbered, and that his only 
regret was the little he had done for 
the service of God and of your Ma- 
jesty; but that he trusted in God and 
in the Virgin Mary, that they would 
take this death as for their glory, for 
that of the Catholic Church, and of 
your Majesty, and for God’s service ; 
and that he wished to make the world 
understand that, as during life he 
had not been devoted to the church, 
as had originally been his father’s 
wish, in death he wished to be so, 
in as much as depended upon him. 
He besought his brother and master to 
remember him of his servants, to 
whom he owed much for being good 
and faithful to God, to himself, and 
to your Majesty: and very many of 
them were poor, having served him 
by land and by sea; many of them, 
moreover, had heen taken away from 
their homes, and he had not a mara- 
vedi wherewith to pay them their 
salaries, which had been owing to 
them for some time. Your Majesty 
was also to remember his highness’s 
mother, whom he regarded and loved 
as a mother, and a young brother, 
whom he knew to be such. He like- 
wise mentioned other persons, whose 
names in due time I will make known 
unto your Majesty. His highness 
concluded by saying, ‘since on 
earth I do not possess an acre I 
might call my own, is it not just, 
Reverend father, that I should desire 
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some space in heaven?’ His high- 
ness then desired that Otavio de Gon- 
zagua should have the command, 
on account of the good will which he 
saw in him to your Majesty’s af- 
fairs, as well as to his highness. His 
highness ended by saying that, if he 
were not deserving of having his 
bones placed beside those of his lord 
and father, he desired to be buried 
at the church of our Lady of Mon- 
serrat, whom all his life through he 
held in particular affection. 

‘Qn the morning of Friday, the 
26th September, on my going to see 
him, Don John complained to me that 
the physicians had used force to com- 
pel him to drink a potion: this annoyed 
him much, as he thought it would in- 
terfere with his receiving the holy 
sacrament. On my telling Don John 
it was of no importance, he requested 
me to inquire of the physicians if he 
ran any risk should he put off com- 
municating for another day, or if he 
jeft it even until the following Sunday, 
when he thought to gain the jubilee. 
The physicians told him that his illness 
was not so dangerous but what he 
miglit put off receiving the holy sacra- 
ment till then, or even later; and 
therefore, on Sunday, the 28th, he re- 
conciled himself with God, with such 
fervour, that it much pained me to 
see the pain in which he was, know- 
ing that it would add to his malady. 
And while I was performing mass in 
his room, he requested to be allowed 
to touch the face of his God with an 
air of .incredible devotion, saying 
‘Bring unto me, most Reverend father, 
the visage of my God;’ and while he 
thus uttered words of such Christian 
import, he received the most holy 
sacrament. And on being asked if 
it were his pleasure to receive ex- 
treme unction, he requested it with 
much earnestness as a very preciqus 
gift and much to be desired. 

“The mass over, Don John named 
the Prince of Parma as his successor, 
until your Majesty should be pleased 
to appoint some one else. Two hours 
afterwards delirium came on, and 
nothing that he said was clear save 
when he talked of God. The names 
of Jesus and of our Lady were men- 
tioned; and when he was told to take 
or to do this in their name, he did it 
with much obedience and willingness. 
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‘*Don John passed Monday and 
Tuesday in great trouble and pain, 
and he wandered in his mind, which 
ran upon ordering intrenchments to 
be thrown up, or cavalry and am- 
munition to be sent here and there, 
saying alway, in answer to every 
question, that thus it concerned the 
service of your Majesty. 

“This same Tuesday night I in- 
quired of him whether he wished to 
have the sacrament of extreme unc- 
tion administered, and he answered 
as if he were suffering no pain what- 
ever,— Yea, father! Jesus! quick, 
Reverend father !’ and he received it 
with an appearance of praying, al- 
though we could not distinguish 
what he said, as he did not speak 
clearly. 

‘* Karly in the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 1st October, which was the 
day of his death, and about one hour 
and a half before his decease, I asked 
him if he wished to hear mass, and 
he made a sign with his head in the 
affirmative. Wheén the corpus was 
raised, they who were standing at his 
bed-side advised him of it; and al- 
though his eyes were shut, and we 
thought that his senses were wander- 


ing, his highness immediately clasped , 


his hands together, and hastily tore 
off from his head some plasters and a 
cap, the better to adore with his 
heart that God and Saviour whom he 
could not see with his eyes. ‘The rest 
of the time, until his decease, which 
took place at about one o'clock in 
the day, we passed in helping him to 
call upon the name of Jesus and of 
the Virgin Mary; and all who were 
present were filled with gricf,—al- 
though, on the other hand, they were 
rejoiced to see. such manifest tokens 
of the glory to which he was fast 
attaining : and thus he departed from 
our hands without a sigh, like a bird 
on its way to heaven. 

“This, most powerful sir, was the 
end of the life of this son and servant 
of your Majesty, as he was wont to 
call himself. And, as far as I can see, 
for thirty and three years he hath per- 
formed the wishes of the two fathers 
whom he had in this life—that is to 


say, of his lord and father the Empe- . 


ror, and of your Majesty, seeing that 
his highness hath informed me that 
his Majesty the Emperor wished 
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him to be in holy orders, and your 
Majesty desired him to be a soldier. 


- But his highness, like an obedient son, 


died as poor as a friar, and inan hum- 
ble barrack like a soldier; for I pro- 
mise your Majesty that the room 
wherein he died was a sort of garret 
overa stable, that in this he might 
imitate the poverty of Christ; and 
without doubt, most Christian Sir, 
for four or five months before his 
death, he was constantly occupied in 
works of charity, piety, and humility. 
His whole pleasure consisted in visit- 
ing the sick—of which there were many 
in the camp,—and in accompanying 
the: holy sacrament, giving these 
wretched men charity with his own 
hand, receiving with the utmost com- 
passion the poorest and most wretched 
soldiers, until he could procure carts 
in which to convey them to the hos- 
pital; constantly urging me to see 
that in the hospitals nothing was 
wanting, and particularly ordering me 
to see that the sacraments were duly 
administered to the sick, that none 
should die without this great com- 
fort. He appointed a separate hospi- 
tal for those who had contagious disor- 
ders, and charged me to see that none of 
those should die unaneled. And since 
his Holiness gave him authority to 
hame some one as vicar-general, to 
have full power in all matters ecclesias- 
tical—whereof I understand his high- 
ness hath informed your Majesty by 
means of the Archbishop of Toledo— 
he determined to root out of the army 
all blasphemies, oaths, and evil doings, 
and in particular the sin of heresy, 
promising me that he would not 
favour any one, even if he were 
especially attached to his person ; and 
he punished those who sinned in this 
manner in the army with such vigour, 
that, at the end of three months, the 
Men, especially the Spaniards, were 
more like monks in a convent than 
like soldiers in a camp. And this 
most excellent prince acted in such a 
manner that, now when the soldiers 
see him dead, they cannot but believe 
that he had a spirit of prophecy touch- 
inghis death. Nay, they do say that 
It does not appear to them as if his 
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death were after the manner of men, 
but that he flew like an angel of heaven 
up to his God. 

‘* Otavio Gonzagua performs, and has 
«performed on his part whatsoever was 
ordered by the Sefior Don John, taking 
advice in all matters of the Prince of 
Parma, and waiting like all of us to 
receive the commands of your Ma- 
jesty, whose royal person may our 
Lord guard and prosper for many 
years to come, as is most necessary 
for the Church. 

‘ From Namur, this 3d October 
1578.”* 

Don John died in the fortress 
commanding the town of Namur; 
and on the 3d October, his body, 
placed on a bier, covered with cloth 
of gold, was conveyed by several 
gentlemen to the cathedral. Don 
John was dressed in full armour, the 
order of the Golden Fleece was placed 
round his neck, and on his head was 
a plain cramoisy cap, over which was 
a crown of cloth of gold, covered with 
jewels; his fingers likewise were load- 
ed with rings. In this guise the body 
was carried forth, escorted by all the 
clergy of the place, by several monks 
and their bishops. All the assembled 
crowd shed tears, and made loud 
lamentation as the cavalcade passed. 
The bier was placed on a raised plat- 
form in the church, and, after the ser- 
vice had been performed, the corpse 
was lowered into a vault near the high 
altar, where it remained until it was 
carried into Spain in the following 
year. 

Don John’s corpse was then cut in- 
to three pieces, and placed in three 
small chests lined with blue velvet, 
the better to enable it to pass secretly 
through France. On the 18th March 
1579, the cavalcade left Namur, and, 
passing by Meziers and Paris, arrived 
at Nantes, where the whole party em- 
barked, and reached Santander on the 
6th May. On the 22d the funeral 
procession arrived at the monastery 
of Parreces, five leagues from Segovia, 
where it was met by Busto de Vil- 
legas, Bishop of Avila, by Juan Gomez, 
the Alcalde of the Court, accompanied 
by some alguazils, by twelve of 
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the royal chaplains, and other people 
belonging to the court. The three 
portions of Don.John’s body were now 
joined together and placed in a coffin, 
covered with black velvet; on the 
outside was sewn a cross of cramoisy 
velvet, upon which were emblazoned 
golden nails. The coffin was made 
to open at the side, in case any desire 
might be expressed to see the dead 
body within. The cavalcade swelled 
as it approached the monastery of the 
Escurial, where it arrived on the 
evening of Sunday the 24th May 
1579, accompanied by above four 
hundred men on horseback. 

We will now follow an account 
given by Fray Juan de San Geronimo, 
a monk of the Escurial, of what hap- 
pened on the occasion. It seems tlic 
monks came out to meet the proces- 
sion :— 

** And because,” says Fray Juan 
de San Geronimo, ‘‘ the Reverend Prior 
was absent at the general chapter, 
holden this year of 1579 at San Bar- 
tolemé el Real, the Vicar Fray Her- 
nando de Torrecillas performed the 
officesin his stead, and went forth with 
the ministers in their full canonicals : 
all of the which halted at a table, over 
which was a dais of rich brocade, 
raised in the midst of the principal 
cloister, where the gentlemen bearing 
the pall placed the body. The cho- 
risters immediately began to chant the 
* Subveniti Sancti Dei ;’ whereupon 
they all returned in procession to the 
church; and these same gentlemen 
who bore the corpse on their shoul- 


ders placed it on the platform which 
had been raised for it, when the Reve- 
rend father vicar read the funeral ora- 
tion in the presence of the whole con- 
vent ; the bishop and the pall-bearers 
being ranged round the raised plat- 
form. When this was finished, the 
Reverend fathers went to the choir to 
sing a vigil, and the bishop, with his 
company, adjourned for awhile to take 
rest. The following day, which was 
the 25th, high mass was sung, the 
bishop assisting the choristers in the 
choir. When mass wasover, the monks 
went into the chapel where the corpse 
was, and sang the responses, accom- 
panied by the organ, while the monks 
of San Lorenzo answered them in re- 
citative without music.” * 

After this a formal ceremony was 
gone through.  Philip’s secretary, 
Gastelia, read a royal order from his 
Majesty, directing the friars of the 
convent of San Lorenzo to receive the 
body of his dear brother, the most il- 
lustrious Don John of Austria. Fray 
Juan de San Geronimo thus con- 
cludes his account :— 

‘* And after the reading of the said 
letter, the followers of Don John let 
down the corpse into the vault which 
had been prepared for it underneath 
the high altar, and placed it among 
the other corpses of the royal family. 
This was about eleven o’clock in the 
day. After this ceremony we all 
went to dinner.” 

At which excellent occupation we 
cannot do better than leave them. 


\ 
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Two days before I sailed from 
Mauritius, I was sitting at breakfast 
on one of the packages containing my 
traps. The walls were stripped of 
their pictures, the cherished whips and 
pipes were gone from the chimney- 
piece—the crockery which ministered 
to my occasions was borrowed. ‘The 
Sarah transport floated in the harbour, 
and almost sent the tail of her pen- 
dant into my window. 
There was no mistake about it,— 
I was on the move; and, of course, 
as I was bound to Old England, I 
ought to have been in ecstatics. But 
there is no such thing as ‘ of course,” 
in human affairs. Of them, the tide 
is subject to so many perturbations, 
that, like Mrs M‘Stinger, there is no 
saying which way they may head at 
any moment. For myself, I have 
ever been somewhat of a cosmopolite, 
and felt it to be bad policy for a crea- 
ture of condition so erratic as man, to 
circumvent too closely with particulars 
of locality his idea of home. It is a 
narrowing of our capabilities to anchor 
our hopes in some village or county, 
and to persuade ourselves that thence 
they cannot be started without ship- 
wreck. If ever any of the sons of 
men were senseless of ambition, and 
theauri sacra fames—those circulating 
forces that draw men from the native 
hearth, and prevent the stagnation of 
societies—they would need a triple 
defence against Necessity to fortify 
such a position. When this ‘‘ Daugh- 
ter of Jove” descends in her might, 
and hurls them from their strongholds 
—when go from home they must, even 
then will men sometimes goresistingly, 
which is the same thing as to go pain- 
fully. A man who should cling to some 
particular post or pillar till torn thence 
by mechanical force, would probably 
be wounded in the struggle. And so 
i$ it that the mental lacerations 
Which some emigrants exhibit as 
the work of cruel necessity, are but 
the effect of their own obstinate 
ging tosome spot or outward object 
m which the fiat of necessity has 
separated them. Such men are cruel 
to themselves, and must often move 
the pity of their fellow-wayfarers. 
ch men are to be seen nursing their 
‘orrows, blinding their eyes, and de- 
lying the sympathies of their im- 
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mortal and infinite spirits. The 
World is man’s habitation; and a 
good Providence has so adorned its 
every part, that no where can we be 
called to dwell where a wise man 
may not be happy and at home. The 
sacred asylum of home, is of no geo- 
graphical nor material limitation. 
Its building is of love, and faith, and 
peace ; and these foundations may be 
laid any where, for they dwell within 
the spirit of man, and are evoked by the 
voice of wisdom. Be wise, then, oh 
wanderer from the land of thy sires! 
Open thine arms to thy new brethren 
and sisters, and live no longer as 
though possessing no higher innate 
powers than an oyster or a cauli- 
flower. Here, where you are, you 
have what may serve your present 
aptitude; for anght more you must 
wait till hereafter. 

I by no means intend to infer that 
it required any high strain of philo- 
sophy to accommodate one’s self to 
the circumstances of a few years’ 
sojourn at Mauritius. One might, 
perhaps, assume it to be one of the 
most beautiful islands in the world. 
The good merchants and _ planters 
exhibit hospitality in its very pink, 
and abundantly evoke for your benefit 
the resources of the island. Objec- 
tions, on the score of climate, I look 
upon as unworthy of a prudent tra- 
veller; for to one who will be at the 
pains of a little concession to circum- 
stances, all climates soon become the 
same. "Tis but an extra cloak at St 
Petersburg, and an hour or two’s siesta 
at Calcutta. ‘The one really assail- 
able point in the constitution of 
Mauritius, is, that it is a little ont of 
the twopenny-post line,—but as I was 
not in love, this mattered little to me. 

When I say that I was not in love, 
I must be understood as speaking 
irrespectively of Mauritius. Till I 
set foot on those bewitching shores I 
had deservedly enjoyed the character 
of a hard-hearted, impregnable bache- 
lor. It would be tedious to sum up 
the names of my messmates, whom 
one after another I had seen fall vic- 
tims to eyes that had vainly expended 
fascination on me. The girls always 
gave me up as a bad job within three 
weeks of our arriving at new quarters. 
But now my time was come—dedt 
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manus —I had stretched my tether to 
the utmost; and soon after I had set 
foot on the island of Paul and Virginia 
I had ceased to be a freeman. 

Now, put all these things together, 
and you will not be surprised to hear 
that I was not out of my wits with 
joy, at being ordered home. 

Mine was one of those complicated 
cases of love that will occur some- 
times ; not one flame, but many con- 
sumed me,—not one image of female 
loveliness, but many such specimens, 
beset my reveries. I would turn out 
in the morning with the perfect con- 
viction that Maria was the real girl 
after all, and so rest satisfied, till some 
person or thing, envious of my peace, 
would call up to my mind’s eye, Lucie, 
or some other of the score of pretty 
names that rejoice Echo in that 
favoured spot. Thus did I shift my 
allegiance from one to another, and 
live in such uncertainty, that had 
Hymen’s self decked for me the altar, 
I should have been so long in settling 
what name should thereon be inscribed, 
that he would infallibly have put his 
torch out in disgust. 

So tempered I sat breakfasting. 
With the confusion of softer feeling, 
which I have tried to describe, was 
mingled a little indignation at a letter 
which I had just received from my 
old friend Jack Hardy. He did me 
to wit, that he had heard of my 
goings on, and congratulated me on 
being ordered off, before I was 
regularly nabbed. In case of the 
worst,—and this was the part for 
which I could have thrashed him,—in 
case of the nabbing aforesaid having 
actually taken place, he suggested, 
that I need be under no alarm, since 
now I had an obvious opportunity of 
going home to ‘ consult my friends.” 
Considering how often I had myself 
used this weary old joke, I remember 
it did seem to me a little odd, that I 
should so wince at it then. ‘*‘ Nabbed,” 
thought I, ‘I only wish that Jack, 
or any body else, would tell me by 
whom.” And then I began to 
think, how like my state was to that 
of a hypochondriac, who, assailed by 
fifty symptoms at once, knows not 
which to regard, and so misses the 
cause of all the evil. Authorities 
agree in stating, that a man can be 
in love with but one person at one 
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time; so in spite of appearances, I was 
obliged to conclude that some one 
particular young lady was the motive 
power of the distraction I exhibited. 

But little mattered it who, or how 
many, the girls might be ; 1 was going 
to leave them all. Soon Mauritius 
and its happy company would have 
to exist for me dreamily, and as an 
image of the past, the vivid lights of 
its actuality pushed into obscurity by 
some harsher present. Soon the po- 
pular ——th, would be gone, and be 
succeeded by some other no _ less 
popular regiment — and then, thought 
I, how long will the girls be before 
their grief finds consolation from 
among the new arrivals? Will any 
inconsolable one remember us? Will 
any remember me? A buzz of the 
island patois broke in upon my me- 
ditations, just as I was beginning to 
make out the image of one fair friend, 
who seemed to stand forth in favour- 
able relief from among the multi- 
tude. It was very annoying to be 
forced from hope just nascent in distin- 
guishable form; but the ideal must ever, 
experimentally, give way to the real. 

I approached the window, where a 
Babel of tongues was raging, ‘‘ Gaitli 
donc, gaitli! li grand mossieu, su li 
petit cheval.” * 

The cause of the commotion was 
apparent, in the person of my friend 
Hamilton, who, at the precise moment 
of my reaching the window, had 
managed to make his way through 
the crowd, and was dismounting. I 
might have guessed, before seeing 
him, who was the comer, for he never 
stirred out, in his then fashion, with- 
out causing a disturbance of the po- 
pular quiet. He was a tremendous 
big fellow, who had a fancy for riding 
the smallest poney, that would keep 
his legs well bent up from trailing on 
theground. This sight, for some reason 
or other, particularly tickled the fancy 
of the local vagabonds ; and they ha- 
bitually made a point of affording him 
a guard of honour on his excursions. 

On this occasion the noise wax 
louder than usual, and soon let mé 
see that something more than common 
was in the wind. As soon as I coul 
make out the personal appearance ofthe 
steed, I saw that his garniture wasotl 
of the ordinary equestrian fashiot. 
About his saddle was slung a collectio! 


— 





* © Look there, look at the big gentleman on the little horse.”’, 
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of parcels,and over his neck depended 
two uncovered, and uncommonly 
Besides this, 
Hamilton had in his hands a basket, and 
was evidently made up in all respects 
for a start or a cruise some whither. 

“ Whither away my man?” said I 
as he entered, mustering up the 
most facetious look I could, to hide 
the possible traces of melancholy on 


. my physiognomy ; for I knew him of 
' old as a desperate roaster. 


“Where you are coming with me, 
Jack,” replied Hamilton, “‘so get your 
traps together in a quarter less no 
time.” 

“But, my good fellow, I cannot; 
you know I sail the day after to- 
morrow, and have lots to do. Be- 
sides, to tell you the truth, I am a 
little, just a little out of sorts.” 

‘“‘Melancholy, and so forth,” said 
my friend, ‘* but let me tell you that’s 
exactly the reason why I’ve come to 
fetch you. Here, read this billet- 
doux, and then give me your answer.” 

He threw me a pretty, little, three- 
cornered, rose-coloured, scented note, 
whose superscription set my heart 
palpitating. It was the calligraphy 
of Virginie G—, and addressed itself, 
comprehensively, ‘To all whom it 
might concern.” 

In pretty mock heroics, it set forth 
the commands of certain undersigned 
fair inhabitants of the colony, to all 
and sundry the officers of Her 
Majesty’s ——th regiment, to repair 
to a spot, some little distance on the 
other side of the harbour, there to 
hold féte champétre, by way of parting 
festivity. I looked over the names 
of the fair despots, and saw that 
among them were most of those who 
had especially made happy the last 
few years of my experience. Virginie 
G— herself was certainly the one 
on whom I thought the most frequently 
im connexion with the two days that 
alone remained to me. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, when I 
had spelt over the list of names, 
“here is enough to tempt one; but 

t us be discreet as we grow old. 
What can come of my going, but 
fresh regrets? Can I forget that in 
two days I am off, bag and baggage, 
and that some new fellow will succeed 
to all my tender interests here, just 
4 naturally as he will to my quarters.” 
milton had lit a cigar, and smoked 
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on thus far in silence, though I felt 
that he was watching me. 

‘“T have not done my business 
yet,” said he, “nor shall I without 
a little bit of treachery. Virginie 
wrote that letter.” 

‘““There’s no treachery in telling 
that, for I knew it at once.” 

‘* But there is treachery in telling 
that she laid her commands on me to 
show the document to you: more es- 
pecially, as I believe she would blush 
extravagantly, if she thought you 
knew it.” 

Now let me say, that though I had 


’ for Virginie that kind of sentiment 
f=) 


that made me feel ill at ease under 
the inquisitorial eye of my friend, I 
had never felt sure that she cared 
for me accordingly. Some girls are 
so excessively tender, that they can 
spare more love to a canary bird, than 
others can afford to a declared suitor. 
Virginie was of this affectionate sort ; 
so, though she had been tender to me, 
I lacked assurance that this tender- 
ness contained in it any thing of dis- 
tinction. 

I will confess, then, that it touched 
me rather, to hear that she had ac- 
tually vouchsafed me a particular 
remembrance. 

** Jack,” said my friend, ‘‘ you must 
come. I'll be candid, and tell you at 
once that I’ve read you like a book. 
You're in love with one of those girls, 
and don’t exactly know which it is. 
Well and good—that has been many 
a good fellow’s lot before you. How- 
ever, here’s a chance for you to try 
to learn your own mind.” 

‘“* Alas! and much good that would 
do me!” 

‘** Good—of course it will. You 
will havethem all together, and there’s 
nothing like comparison for helping 
on a judgment. Besides, if you do 
nothing else, you will at least have a 
pleasant day, and leave a good im- 
pression.” 

I cannot say that I felt particularly 
disposed to join a mirthful party. 
But at least [ should see once more 
assembled in their glory the kind 
creatures on whom I depended for 
pleasant recollections. I should be 
able to see whether any of them 
appeared sorry to leave us, who had 
borne them company insomany a deed 
of mirth. And as at all events I 
should escape a fair portion of the 
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twice twenty-four hours’ moping that 
otherwise must be endured; I deter- 
mined to go, though at the risk of 
sharpening the regrets of parting. 

There was also another reason why 
I was the readier to go; and as there- 
by hangs the adventure of this present 
inditing, I may as well explain at 
once. This was the last day on which 
I could write myself owner of my 
pretty little Mudian boat, the Wave. 
I had sold her off with my nag and 
the usual encumbrances, and the next 
day she was to be the property of a 
new master. Any one who knows 
the island within the last few years 
will remember the Wave, that used 
to beat every thing inher waters. The 
only thing that at all came up to her 
was the launch of the old Bucephalus. 
This was the fancy boat of the first 
lieutenant, who after many experi- 
ments had hit upon the lug as the be- 
coming rig. With the wind well on 
the quarter, the old launch would beat 
me, and close hauled I would beat her ; 
but which after all was the better boat 
was a question we could never settle. 
However, it was for no want of trying. 
As surely as it blew at all fresh, so 
surely would the little Wave be seen 
cruising about among the shipping, 
and passing under the stern of the 
Bucephalus ; and so surely also would 
the launchers be piped away on board 
the big craft. Many wasthe prophecy 
uttered that the little barkey would 
be my coffin, and so once she certainly 
would have been, had we not had 
water ballast aboard, when she cap- 
sized in a heavy squall, to which I 
would not shorten sail. 

I liked mightily the idea of a fare- 
well cruise in my poor little boat, in 
such pleasant company. Objections 
touching her unprovisioned state were 
met at once by Hamilton, who had 
Jaid in abundance, and was carrying 
about him some of the odd trifles for- 
gotten in the first instance. He had 
fully bargained to go in my boat, and 
as my companion. Boating was no 
usual fancy of his; but somehow he 
had a great idea of my nautical skill, 
and a high opinion of the craft her- 
self, that made him sometimes willing 
to enlist as my companion. He was 
a very good fellow, but, I am bound 
to say, more useful and agreeable on 
shore than at sea. He would sit 
down in the little hatch and smoke 
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his pipe rationally enough when all 
was smooth. But directly we felt 
the wind, and began to lie over the 
least bit in the world, you might see 
him eyeing the dingy’s skulls, or any 
stray bit of plank as a stand by in 
case of capsize. Once I saw him pull 
his jacket off for a swim ashore when 
well out of soundings. Put all this 
together, and you will understand my 
friend to have been of a temperament 
nervous as touching the water. How- 
ever, he was a very good fellow; 
more particularly one to whom I least 
feared to communicate any little ro- 
mantic episode that might turn up. 
A good deal in this way I had already 
told him; and, far from laughing at 
me, he had seriously set himself to 
help me at my need. 

We settled then that we should go 
together to take this last day’s sail 
out of the Wave, and to make the 
most of the ladies’ society, before the 
act of severing should take place. It 
would be difficult to say what were 
the hopes that seemed to peep out 
at me from the prospect of our ar- 
rangement ; but plainly enough I did 
encourage the hope of some good that 
was tocome of it. Perhaps I was 
brightened up by the change for the 
better that my lively and somewhat 
whimsical friend had introduced into 
my morning society. Certainly he 
was much wittier, and more amusing 
than my own thoughts, which had been 
my only companionship before. At 
any rate, having once agreed to the 
convention, I set about the prepa- 
ration of myself and my traps with a 
good will. The day was lovely, and 
by happy accident not too hot. A 
light breeze was springing up which 
would carry us nicely out of the 
harbour. The only difficulty in the 
way of astart was touching the due 
manning of my craft, as Pierre and 
his little son Antoine, who had com- 
posed my former crew, had been paid 
off the day before, and were shipped 
aboard another craft by this time. 
Right sorry, too, they had been at the 
ehange, for both skipper and craft had 
been exactly to their taste. I was 
not up to navigating the boat entirely 
by myself, and had no great opinion 0 
the value of my friend Hamilton a8 
a watch-mate. However, he volun- 
teered with such hearty good will, 
and the weather promised to afford 80 
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little room for seamanship, that I 
thought he might do at the pinch. 
It was the first time we had ever been 
out alone, for, frequently as we had 
been together, he had been constant 
to his character as a passenger. 

“Now Hamilton,” said I, ‘you 
must work your passage. You must 
stand by to clap on a rope, or run to 
the tiller.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, ‘never fear; 
Til not shirk my work. I’ve had a 
wet jacket before I saw your craft. 
Did I never tell you about my cruise 
on the Cam ?” 

* Never, Tom.” 

“Then you do not know half my 
nautical experiences. Let me ask you 
how often you have been capsized in 
one day ?”’ 

“Never but once, [am happy to 
say, and that was when Pierre held 
on too long at the sheet, against that 
old launch of the Bucephalus.” 

“I’ve been before this twice fairly 
foundered, and once hard and fast 
ashore in one day. I was on a visit 
to Bob S ’3 brother at Magdalen, 
and among the amusements of the 
season was boating: most unseasonable 
work it was just then, for the weather 
was bitter cold. We started, a lot of 
us, intending to navigate the river as 
far as Ely. None of us happened to 
know any thing about nauticals, so 
we blindly submitted ourselves to the 
guidance of a fresh -man who wore a 
remarkably hard-a-weather _ pilot- 
coat, and waddled in walking like a 
man unused to terra firma. He took 
the command as naturally as pos- 
sible ; never dreaming of so far doubt- 
ing our judgments as to mistrust his 
own ability. We had hardly got well 
away, when a squall laid us right 
over, and fairly swamped the boat. 
This we regarded as an accident that 
might overtake the most skilful; and 
I verily believe that we even the 
more highly esteemed our Palinurus 
on account of the coolness which, we 
must all do him the justice to say, he 
exhibited. But when, soon after, he 
fan us regularly under water, we 
began to be suspicious, and hints flew 
about that he had undertaken more 
than he was up to. On this Mr Tar- 
paulin, with all imaginable compla- 
eency, asked us what the row was 
about, and whether we thought that 
any of us would have done better, 
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if this had been the first time in our 
lives that we had exercised naval 
command. After this confession, we 
were fo more surprised at accidents. 
We regarded it as rather an easy let 
off that the concern was driven hope- 
lessly hard ashore, in a stiff clayey 
soil, that allowed no idea of getting 
her off that night. All this may 
sound very little to a regular old salt, 
like yourself; but add to this little 
sketch the idea of a driving sleet, and 
a seven or eight miles’ walk to Ely at 
midnight, without shoes, which the 
greedy loam sucked from off our feet, 
and the ensemble of hardship is enough 
to satisfy a landsman like myself. 
Since that time I have been little 
given to boating, and, as you know, 
never go out except with you.” 

** Well I'litry never to play you such 
a trick as did your tarpaulin friend. 
But the sea is a ticklish element, 
and the skyis a treacherous monitor.” 

‘* They never, either of them, pro- 
mised better than they do to-day, so 
let us be off, or Virginie will start in 
search of pleasure with a cloud on her 
pretty face.” 

We bundled up our traps and 
started accordingly. The distance 
between my quarter and the little 
mole where the Wave lay rocking in 
the gentle undulations was soon 
passed over. I felt the influence of 
feelings far more serious than I 
wished to have perceived, and 
Hamilton evidently respected them. 
Like a good fellow, he pulled away at 
his cigar and said nothing. - His 
little animal, under the guardianship 
of one of the ragged gamins, had pre- 
ceded us to the waterside, and was 
there waiting our arrival, in order to 
the due discharge of its burden. 

Poor little Wave! she was not 
accustomed to be lying in harbour 
when her sister craft were under 
weigh. One might have fancied that, 
with a sentiment of desolation, she 
allowed her burgee to droop listlessly, 
flapping it against her mast, as a 
bird makes sorrowful action with her 
wings. It did seem too bad to sell 
her ;—and again I went over in my 
mind the bargain I had driven, and 
the price I had taken for her. After 
all, the conclusion was unavoidable, 
that I could not take her with me,— 
and, besides, I was going where I 
could not use her. 
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All the rest of the fellows had 
started, and already were hidden 
from us, as we then stood, round 
the rocky point. There was no one 
to hail for a dingy, and we were 
beholden to a dusky gentleman in a 
country boat for a passage along- 
side. We had a job to get the 
anchor up; for it had so happened 
that when last we came in all the 
buoys were occupied, and as I had 
little idea of wanting to use her again, 
Thad let goher anchor. When we were 
fairly under weigh, I began to look a 
little into our capabilities. She had 
been sold ‘ all standing,” so. that the 
general complexion of her gear was 
much what it had been under my 
catering. But there were already 
some symptoms of a change of mas- 
ters. The sail locker was empty ; 
and I remembered that her old suit 
had been exempted from the general 
bill of sale, and made over as a legacy 
to old Pierre. He had walked off 
with them; and thus we were left 
with no second suit of sails in case of 
accident. ‘Those on deck were all she 
had to show. However, this defi- 
ciency was far from causing me any 
alarm; nothing in the way of sea 
accident seemed less probable than 
that we should carry away any of her 
rags that day. We were going, 
merely for easy locomotion, amidst a 
fry of small craft, some of whom 
would be sure to lend us whatever by 
any accident we might want. My 
present mate, moreover, had a special 
objection to ‘‘carrying on.” ‘There 
was a convention between us, by vir- 
tue of which it was understood that 
whenever he came with me, we were 
to slope along on an even keel. His 
apprehension of disaster comprehended 
nothing but fear of a capsize from 
carrying too much sail. I think he 
would have preferred going unpro- 
vided as we were, to leaving it in my 
power to make sail in case of acci- 
dents. All he realised was, that 
without sail a craft would not * turn 
the turtle;” and as to her fetching 
port, he had in this particular a blind 
confidence in the skill of his skipper 
for the time being. 

There was scarcely enough wind 
for us to work out of the harbour, as 
the set of the sea carried us strongly 
towards the bluff of rock that stretches 
nearly across the entrance. But as I 
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have said, there were few boats could 
go to windward of the Wave, and per- 
haps none that ‘‘went about” more 
readily, and with less loss. So we 
managed to shave past, and came into 
full view of the little squadron. We 
were signalised at once, not by the 
ordinary bits of bunting, but by general 
acclamation, and waving of handker- 
chiefs by our fair friends. On board 
the largest yacht, a committee of ladies 
had established themselves, with 
plenary powers of command. This 
was the Queen Bee, whose motions 
the rest were to follow. At the mo- 
ment of our coming in sight she set 
the example of making sail, and 
making the best of our way to our 
rendezvous; and forthwith all the 
rest, who had been lying-to for us, 
followed her motions. The idea of 
the *party was to get, as best we 
could, with the light breeze that then 
served, to the rendezvous. For our 
return, we were almost sure of the 
land-breeze, which would help us along 
homeward without any trouble. They 
were all in tip-top spirits,—especially, 
I thought, on board the Commodore. 
In about half an hour we ranged up 
along-side of her, and there we 
found collected what might be called 
the bouquet of the party. Among 
them was Virginie, whom I had half 
hoped to find, but whom I could not 
flatter myself that I really did find, 
subdued at the parting with so many 
of her friends—more especially at 
parting with myself. She bore the 
air of happiness triumphant. Still I 
could not but fancy, when she waved 
her pretty hand to me, that it was 
with something of empressement. I 
know that I must have been consider- 
ably empressé in my salutation ; for a 
host of latent associations stirred 
within me, at this, as I deemed it, 
farewell meeting. I had no desire to 
make myself ridiculous; so I kept 
my own counsel as well as I could. 
But I felt seriously unhappy, and re- 
pented for the moment that I had 
obeyed the invitation. I will not 
detail the history of the féte—it 
passed with every advantage of wea- 
ther and sociability. ‘The poor sen- 
timentalists, if any there were besides 
myself, must have felt themselves 
sadly out of their element. All seemed 
as jovial as though no such thing as 
parting existed as a human necessity. 
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Amid all I grew sadder and sadder, 
and blamed my own folly in coming. 
Already I thought that many of the 
damsels showed an unaccustomed 
disregard of my presence, as though 
it were no longer worth while to dis- 
tinguish with attention a man who 
was on the eve of leaving them for 
ever. Virginie was unequivocally an 
exception to this rule. She was, as 
she ever had been, kind; and made 
many inquiries as to my future move- 
ments, even speculating on our meet- 
ing again. But'she seemed thorough- 
ly content that I should go, and as 
though no such dream had ever en- 
tered her head as that I might, under 
any circumstances, remain with her. 
Altogether I was so far from entering 
into the spirit of the party that I 
suffered an access of misanthropy. In 
my own mind I condemned her as 
having been utterly spoiled by educa- 
tion and early associations. She had 
been used to intimacy with so many, 
and such constantly changing friends, 
that she was utterly incapable of the 
stability of friendship. The devotion 
of love could not, I thought, be found 
with her; and without this devotion 
hearts are not given. 

On the melancholy pasturage of my 
own thoughts I became at last so 
visibly doleful, that I acted quite as a 
wet blanket on the party. Some of 
the giddier among the girls rallied 
me, more wittily than compassionately, 
on my love-tokens; and wished to 
try me by a sort of jury, to discover 
which of themselves it was that caused 
my grief. The effect of this badinage 
on me was to kindle no little exaspe- 
ration against the principal persecutors, 
and to make me pretty considerably 
unamiable to all. I felt that I was 
behaving in a way that would be 
likely to leaye behind me no good 
impression, and yet I could not con- 
strain myself to propriety. 

Thus far my expedition seemed to 
have answered ill. I have now to tell 
how it anon seemed to threaten worse, 
and then turned out in the happy 
issue which I at present enjoy. 

The time came for us to think of 
returning. ‘There was every proba- 
bility of our finding this an easy task, 
% we were able pretty well to cal- 
culate on the rising of the land-breeze. 
The wind had fallen during the day, 
and for some hours there had been 
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deadcalm. The breeze that was to 
succeed it was very long in coming. 
The revellers were so well pleased 
with their entertainment that no 
thought was breathed of getting ready 
for a start, till the gentle sighing of 
the neighbouring sugar canes told us 
that the elements would serve our 
turn. Such a large and straggling 
party was not got together and re- 
embarked without difficulty ; aud the 
upshot of all was that, by the time 
we were under weigh homewards, it 
was well on in the evening. This 
gave us little uneasiness; the nights 
were clear, the breeze was generally 
steady, and as the land lay pretty 
well astern, the only difficulty that 
occurred to me was concerning the 
orderly behaviour of some of the men, 
who had taken too much wine to be 
quite manageable. 

As it concerns our subsequent. 
adventure, I may as well say that 
none of the uproarious ones were on 
board the Wave. They none of them 
would patronise a craft (so they said) 
which was commanded by such a long- 
faced skipper. So I[lamilton and 
myself were the complement return- 
ing, as we had been coming. He was 
as sober as a judge, and just as much 
disposed as ever to be ‘ handy Billy,” 
or, in common language, to do a turn 
of work wherever he might be useful. 
I should think that we must have 
numbered, in all, at least twenty boats. 
It did not seem unlikely that some of 
them might fall on board of each 
other, as they were crowded very 
thickly, and some of them kept poor 
watch. Some of the stcersmen were 
too jolly to be careful, and the girls 
did not by any means call them to 
order. It is almost a peculiarity of 
colonial girls to be without fear. Per- 
haps it is because they see so much of 
change, that few things strike them 
as strange,—and it is strangeness that 
generally terrifies. As I had sold my 
yacht, and bargained for her price, I 
felt that I ought to be particularly 
careful of what had become another 
man’s property. Iwas unwilling to 
run the risk of injuring even her 
paint-work, which 1 supposed to be 
about the extent of damage threatened 
by a collision. So I held on till the 
whole set of them were started, and 
then got under weigh, keeping in 
their wake. There was no great 
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distance between us, only just sufli- 
cient to keep us well clear of them. 

Merry sounds of song and talk 
resounded from the tiny specks that 
floated on ocean. Good-humoured 
hails were sent back to me, and many 
an offer made of a tow-rope to help 
me to my station. Some of them 
had musical instruments with them, 
and gave the harmony of voice and 
string to be blended with the even- 
ing air. A happier or securer party 
never enjoyed themselves, nor any, I 
should say, that fancied for themselves 
a more perfect exemption from the 
possibility of danger. 

Things went thus for about an hour 
and a half, the gradual change of 
evening into night being scarcely per- 
ceptible in the lengthened twilight. 
The wind, which had been gradually 
falling, seemed then fairly to expire. 
Nothing more was to be done by sail- 
ing, and the boats remained bobbing 
up and down in the slight swell, with- 
out the least homeward motion. It 
was plainly a case of ‘tout oars.” 
Sadly against the grain did it go with 
us to pull off our jackets and set to 
work; but there remained no choice. 
We could not stay there all night, 
and if we meant to fetch our port we 
must pull. Some of them managed 
very well, as they were helped by the 
man-of-war boats that had joined the 
cruise. They got considerably ahead, 
and thus a division was produced in 
our little flotilla. The Wave was 
amongst the sternmost, as for want of 
hands we had been able to do but 
little ; and besides that, we were in no 
working humour. One by one they 
all forged ahead so far as to be out of 
sight at that time of night ; yet still not 
so far but that we occasionally heard 
them hailing, or singing at their oars. 

As we had no fancy for a hard spell 
at pulling, we took things coolly as 
they came. We kept all sail set to 
take advantage of any little breeze 
that might come, and meanwhile 
waited as patiently as we could. 
Some three-quarters of an hour pro- 
bably passed in this way, and then 
the face of the night began to undergo 
a change. The clouds showed a dis- 
position to concentrate in a particular 
point over to landward, and light 
catspaws to play upon the water. 
Soon the breeze steadied a bit, and 
allowed us to lie on our course; and 
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before long we were going through 
the water at the rate of five knots. 
We held on thus, till I knew that we 
must be coming close on to the ugly 
reef that lies about three miles $.S.W. 
of Port St Louis. The clouds had 
become blacker, and without doubt a 
squall was brewing. Judging from 
experience, I fancied that it would be 
only of rain; and, at any rate, it 
seemed not yet to be so near as to 
require us to take in canvass. So we 
held on everything, and I ran- forward 
to look out for the-reef, and . left 
Hamilton at the tiller. I at no time 
particularly liked to have him for a 
steersman, but now I had no choice, 
for he would not by any means have 
done for a look-out man. 

“Now Hamilton,” I said, ‘look 
out, keep her as she goes a bit, and 
have one eye to windward, for there is 
aregular sneezer brewing, and we shall 
have it hot and strong in a jiffey.” 

As Iran forward, I looked at him 
to see whether he appeared to be at 
all in a stew, but was rejoiced to find 
him cool as a cucumber. He stepped 
confidently to his post, and looked 
out to windward like a regular sea-dog. 

We had now come to that point of 
our course where the wind ceased to 
be right astern. The head of the 
coast makes it necessary to beat up a 
bit, in order to weather the headland. 
We were perfectly able to: do this, 
and to have even a point or two to 
spare, only we should want a more 
skilful helmsman than Hamilton. 
However, we were just clearing the 
reef, and in a minute or so morel 
should be able to return to my post. 
Meanwhile, I kept her as she was 4 
bit, till I should be able to put her 
round myself. 

I had been for some minutes too 
much occupied with the pilotage to 
think of the weather, so had implicitly 
trusted the observation of this to my 
watch-mate. He ever and anon report- 
ed things looking worse and worse. 

A fine dust of rain, as it were beat- 
ing into my face, made me look up, 
and I saw that we were in for it. 

** Stand by there,” 1 sang out. 

Ay, ay,” said Hamilton, and he 
did stand by with the air of a regular 
blue jacket. 

This was all the caution for which 
I had time. The same moment the 
squall broke heavily upon us, and the 
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poor little Wave was thrown nearly 
right on her beam ends. 

“ Luff there,” I cried, “ luff, man, 
quick.” 

“Ay, ay,” was the ready re- 
joinder, but alas! just the contrary 
was the thing done. Whether 
Hamilton was flurried, or whether he 
never rightly knew what luffing meant, 
lie put the helm hard up. In swing- 
ing off before the squall, she caught 
the full force of the wind, and for one 
moment I thought all was over with 
us. She went so far over that it 
seemed impossible that she should 
not capsize. But at the same instant, 
and before one could well think of 
the predicament, a jerk was felt, an 
explosion as of a pistol was heard, 
and the little craft righted. The 
mainsail had been blown clear away 
from the stay-rope, and was flutter- 
ing about in ribbons. 

In a moment I saw the danger of 
our position. The squall had been 
the first burst of a regular built gale, 
which was now blowing tremendously 
off shore. Had we been all a-taunto 
we might have managed to beat 
against it, but even then it would 
have been a tedious business, and 
would have required careful steering. 
At present, with only our jib standing, 
it was perfectly impossible to dream 
of such a thing. No earthly power 
could prevent our drifting out to sea. 

Does any man who has not been 
placed in such a position, think that 
he can realise the feelings of two 
human beings thrown thus, like us, 
waifs on the wide ocean. I believe 
that no man can; but to assist the 
imagination of such a one, let him 
consider one or two things. The 
waters before us came, with scarcely 
the break of an island, from the ice- 
fields of the south pole,—and behind 
us the waste might almost be called 
boundless. In a few minutes we 
should, as things went, find ourselves 
¢lear of the lee of the land, and then 
the Indian coast might be considered 
the nearest breakwater. The billows 
that would roll after us would come 
With all the force collected within such 
mighty limits, under the excitement 
of the gale. Had our bark been of 
Proportions to combat the elements, 
We could have found no safety in an 
Mvictualed refuge. She would at 
Most have afforded us the means of 
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prolonging agony. But I cannot say 
that the want of provisions seemed to 
me then to enhance the horrors of our 
condition. Our death by drowning 
seemed so certain, and so immediately 
imminent, that no room remained for 
remoter apprehensions. 

For one moment, I believe, we both 
lost our self-possession. Hamilton 
was alarmed at the heeling over, and 
at the noise, but, when the boat 
righted, he seemed to think all the 
danger was over. My blank look, 
however, somewhat alarmed him, and 
he did not quite understand why it 
was that we were sailing off shore at 
such a rate. ‘'Halloo,” said he, 
‘what makes you look so grave? A 
miss is as good as a mile. We're all 
right now, a’int we?” I did not answer 
him in words; but leaving him to 
gather intelligence from my looks, I 
ran to the tiller to see whether there 
remained any hope of getting her 
sufficiently near to the wind to enable 
us to fetch any part of the coast. 

The attempt was but a forlorn hope. 
I might just as well have tried to sail 
her in the wind’s eye. I could not 
‘bring her to” in the least, but she 
went tearing on right before the wind. 
‘¢ Hamilton,” I said, ‘‘ we arein a bad 
way. She cannot beat against this 
gale under her jib, and you know that 
we havenot a stitch of spare canvass.” 

Strange as it may seem, he did not 
seem at first to catch the idea of the 
danger we really were in. He had 
so accustomed himself to think of one 
kind of peril only, that he could see 
nothing alarming in our state so long 
as we carried on under easy canvass. 

‘*Do you mean to say,” he at last 
asked gravely, ‘‘do you mean to say 
that we are in any danger?” 

‘** Danger !” I said, ‘do you think 
there is much safety to be found in a 
craft like this, out on the Indian 
Ocean, with a gale blowing ?” 

‘*Out on the ocean!”—here his 
face fell with the expression of a 
dawning apprehension; ‘what hav 
we to do with the ocean ?” 

‘* How are we to keep out of it? 
Our last chance was to get her round 
and run her on the reef,—a poor 
chance, but all that we could dream 
of. You saw me try her just now, 
and saw that it was impossible.” 

“Then you mean to say nothing 
can prevent our drifting out to sea?” 
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My silence and dejection gave him 
the sorrowful answer. 

Poor Hamilton! he was a brave 
enough fellow in his way, and willing 
to stand any risk for the good of the 
service,—this was all in the way of 
business, and he felt it to be right 
enough,—but the idea of being drowned 
on a pic-niz excursion seemed to 
strike him as something altogether out 
of his way. I will not say that he 
was afraid on the occasion, because I 
do not believe he would admit the 
influence of fear. But he gave me 
the idea of a man labouring under 
the strangeness of an inadmissible 
proposition. It seemed as though a 
strong sense of injured innocence 
were mixed with his apprehensions, 
as if he felt himself to have been 
done and ill-treated. 

‘You don’t mean to say that you 
cannot get her round?” this was said 
to me in a tone that seemed to imply 
that I could if I would. * IfI could,” 
I answered, ‘‘ I should have run her 
on the reef; she would certainly soon 
go to pieces there, but it was our only 
chance.” 

“* Never mind her going to pieces,” 
said he; ‘‘I will pay half the damage.” 

It annoyed me, even at that terrible 
moment, to hear our condition made 
a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. I felt angry, too, with him, 
when I reflected that we had been 
brought to this predicament simply 
by his clumsiness. Iso far gave way 
to anger as to tell him that, if we got 
safe to land I never would go sailing 
with him again, nor trust myself on 
salt water with a watch-mate who 
didn’t know what “luff” meant, and 
who wanted to sail in the wind’s eye 
under a jib. Poor Hamilton, who 
now seemed fully to appreciate our 
peril, contented himself with assuring 
me that I might rest quiet, for I never 
should go sailing again with him, or 
with anybody else. 

A growing and abiding sense of the 
truth of this probability soon checked 
the spirit of squabblimg within each of 
us. We were every moment drifting 
out farther and farther. So long as 
the lights of the island had been 
visible, they had imparted some 
degree of comfort. They at least 


showed whither our course would 
lay, in case matters should so far mend 
as to enable us to choose our own 
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course. But our distance was each 
moment increasing, and the night 
was waxing darker continually. A 
few more minutes, and the lights were 
hidden from us; and we were left 
simply and literally without any 
knowledge of our position, on the 
Indian Ocean. The sea had got up 
prodigiously, the wind blew harder 
than ever, and the night was as dark 
as pitch. ‘Though she was flying 
before the wind, we could not keep 
the sea out of her,—it washed in 
over her quarter every few minutes, 
and it was all that we could do to 
keep her free by baling. Happily we 
had a couple of buckets with us, that 
served the turn well. 

I shudder when I look back to this 
part of that fearful night. Later on 
in the season of our peril we did not 
feel so acutely the horrors of our 
position, because our sensibilities 
had been then pretty well exhausted 
by the struggle for existence. So little 
hope remained at last that our spirits 
scarcely retained the vitality necessary 
for suffering. We were as though 
already dead, and already taken away 
from living pains and feelings. But 
with the earlier part of the evening 
are connected associations of far more 
active pain—I mean during that part 
when I had not resigned hope. 
know that there is a theory current 
that the living spirit never resigns 
hope; that a man sinking alone in 
the midst of the Atlantic, or bowed 
down for the stroke of the descending 
guillotine, never believes it to be 
impossible that he shall escape. I 
cannot pledge my own experience to 
the truth of this theory. ‘Lhe spirit of 
man is so firmly wedded to hope, that 
it is in extremity only that this bless- 
ing can be torn from us. But the 
divorce may be effected at last, even 
while the tide of life beats in the veins. 
I am quite sure that, during some 
hours of this night, we both felt per- 
fectly devoid of hope, and that we 
could not have felt more certain of 
death had we actually passed the 
gloomy portals. But this was only 
latterly, when our physical energics 
had succumbed under protract 
exertion, when every expedient we 
could devise for prolonging our chance 
seemed to have failed. At first I 
could not make up my mind that our 
case was hopeless, nor familiarise 
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myself with the idea of approaching 
death. No rational ground remained 
of expecting any thing that could 
rescue us; and yet I could not forego 
the expectation that something would 
turn up. Our perishing seemed too 
bad a thing to be true. It could not 
be that our jocund morning should 
have such an issue; that we, so 
recent from the companionship of 
youth and grace, should be hurried to 
the contact of death. And yet all the 
while that I thus yielded to the 
promptings of natural instinct, I felt 
that we were drifting on each moment 
rapidly to the catastrophe. 

While any room for activity remains, 
there is to be found some relief in 
exertion. The full bitterness of our 
condition was not felt till we had 
tried every device that we could 
think of, and had been reduced to 
inaction — without resignation. Our 
last resource was one on which I 
had been sanguine enough to build 
up some hope. It occurred to me 
that if we were to let go her an- 
chor, the weight of that, together 
with her eighteen fathom of chain, 
might bring her bodily up. I only 
regretted that we had no spare spars 
wherewith to form a sort of breakwater, 
for I have great faith in the powers 


_ of a boat to ride out a gale and heavy 


sea under the lee of such a defence. 
Still I thought that we might manage 
to check her way effectually before 
we had driven too far out to sea; and 
then in the morning we might still 
find ourselves in sight of the island. 
There are circumstances under which 
oe learns to make much of a very 
little hope, and I had made the most 
Icould of this. We watched till we 
got into a smooth place, and then 
“let go.” The extremity of peril 
had been reserved for this moment. 
The sudden check certainly brought 
her up as we expected, but other 
effects of our manceuvre followed 
which were beyond our calculation. 
She rounded to abruptly, and swung 
head to wind. But the weight of her 
anchor and chain hanging at her 
bows seemed as if they would pull 
her under water. ‘The depression was 
80 great that we saw that not a minute 
was to be lost, and that our only 
chance lay in heaving up again as 
quickly as possible. In our haste we 
both ran forward to the windlass, and 
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by so doing nearly completed our 
destruction, for the additional weight 
had a most alarming effect on her 
immersion. It became evident that 
we must at once get rid of the weight, 
and that it must be done without any 
additional strain. Our only plan was 
to slip the cable, and let both it and 
the anchor go by the run. This I 
accordingly did; but not even in this 
extreme peril without a pang of 
regret. Being relieved, she rose 
instantly, and in a moment was before 
the wind again. It had been a nar- 
row escape for us, and, but that we 
had chosen a smooth place, we must 
have been swamped there and then. 
She had shipped a great deal of water, 
and we had hard work to clear her; 
and then once more all our work to 
begin again, for she shipped seas 
almost as quickly as we could bale 
them out. 

For some little time we worked 
like men, and as if we really thought 
that we might work to good purpose. 
But soon it became quite manifest 
that we must.be beaten. Our utmost 
exertion barely sufficed to keep her 
clear; and any little respite that we 
allowed to ourselves begat a terrible 
accumulation of water. This could 
not go on long. Hamilton was the 
first to admit this conclusion, and to 
give up the struggle for existence. I 
observed the particular moment when 
hope died within him, and noted it by 
the token of his sinking listlessly on 
the locker, and expressing in his 
countenance no sign of interest in our 
proceedings. ‘To him there remained 
no more of the interest of speculation ; 
there was for him but one idea, that 
of death, present and painful. 1 can- 
not say that I considered it all over 
with us yet. I am far from laying 
claim to any superior degree of 
courage, or thinking myself a braver 
manthan was mycompanion. Perhaps 
my love of life was greater—at any 
rate I did not yet give in, and by after 
inquiry I know that Hamilton did. I 
am thankful that it was so; for 
my experience made me afterwards 
acquainted with this state of feeling, 
and taught how paralysing are its 
effects. It may be that, had I earlier 
shared my friend’s despondency, we 
neither should have survived to tell 
the tale. What I contrived to do, 
thongh little enough, was yet suffi- 


94 
cient probably to make the difference 
of some hour or so in our foundering, 
and this respite proved our salvation. 

Each moment that passed was 
bearing us out continually farther 
into the waste of waters. The gale 
howled, the waters foamed in rage, 
and washed over our gunwale; my 
shipmate had resigned himself to 
his fate, and replied not by word or 
sign to any consolation that I tried to 
suggest. All ground of hope seemed 
stricken from us; and yet, by a sort 
of perversity, I would not consent to 
the verdict that seemed to have gone 
forth against us. Such a struggle 
against adverse circumstance, where 
it is according to the habitual tone of 
a man’s spirit, entitles him to the 
name of magnanimous; with me, it 
was rather a particular phase of 
obstinacy. One single chance yet 
remained to us—scarcely enough for 
rational hope; but yet enough to 
justify resistance to actual despair. 
As the wind then blew, it was just 
possible that we should drift off the 
Island of Bourbon, or, at any rate, 
come near enough to be picked up by 
some of her vessels. It was, indeed, 


a slender chance, but being our all, I 


made the most of it; so much, in- 
deed, did I make of it, that I verily 
believe I should have felt quite con- 
fident of making the port, if I had 
had the means of steering. As it 
was, we drifted along, without any 
sail set, and without any compass to 
point us our whereabout. But the 
time was coming for me when I was 
to experience the pangs that attend 
the death of hope within us. This I 
regard as the painful part of this 
night’s history. In the earlier stage, 
there was the relief of exertion ; in 
the later stages there was the insensi- 
bility of apathy. The time of sharp 
anguish was during the transition 
from the one state to the other. 

The coup-de-grace came thus. 
Some half hour or so after the affair 
of the anchor, while we were drifting 
before the sea, we perceived a light 
ahead. Of course, this must be a 
vessel, most probably a chasse marée 
belonging to the island. It was 
scarcely possible that we should reach 
this vessel, but of course we were 
violently agitated, at sight of her, 
with new-born hope. Hamilton even 
roused up and did what he could to 
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help in keeping us afloat; which 
condition it was very doubtful whe. 
ther we should be able to preserve 
long enough to enable us to come up 
with the stranger. She proved to be 
beating to windward, and we saw 
presently that one of her tacks would 
bring her within hail of us. To see 
this was to pass at once from despair 
to confidence. We regarded ourselves 
as saved, and scarcely heeded the 
time that must pass before she could 
come up with us; a time, every 
minute of which was fraught with 
peril, that might shut out from us 
the prospective help. As she drew 
near, one only fear remained, lest 
she might pass us unobserved in the 
obscurity of night ; and so diminutive 
an object were we, and so little to be 
expected in that place, that there 
was some room for the fear. As she 
neared us we shouted loudly, but the 
din of the elements was not to be 
overcome by our puny voices. But 
on a night like that, it was necessary 
to keep a good look-out, and we knew 
that she must have watchful eyes 
peering into the darkness. I had on 
board a brace of pistols ready 
charged, which having been stowed 
away in the locker had been kept 
dry. We fired one after the other, 
when quite close to the vessel, and 
succeeded in attracting their notice. 
We even made out in the murky air, 
to which our eyes were becoming ac- 
customed, one or two figures of men, 
who ran forward to see what was the 
matter. But the chasse mare¢ held 
on her way, unheeding. When al- 
most under her bows, we called out 
to them in agony, to heave to, and 
take us on board. But to our utter 
horror they held on their way, taking 
no notice of us except by some unin- 
telligible cries. The chasse mare 
passed on, as if she thought it mat- 
ter of little heed that two human 
beings were left to perish in the ele- 
mental strife of that dark night. 

To this moment I cannot under- 
stand this adventure. It is scarcely 
possible to believe that any sbip’s 
crew of men could have the horrid 
barbarity to leave unsuccoured a boat 
perishing in that wild night. And 
yet it is, perhaps, quite impossible to 
believe that they could have thought 
us sea-worthy and safe. Our sig- 
nal, our cries, the dismantled con- 
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dition of our boat, all spoke for them- 
selves. Bitter, surely, must be the 
recollections of that vessel’s company ! 
dark must be the character of that 
life, in which such an act of barbarism 
was an unobserved passage. That 
skipper’s worst enemy might wish for 
him that he might havethe knowledge 
of our escape; that so the pillow of 
his death may be spared the visitation 
of that terrible reminiscence. 

We looked a moment at each 
other aghast. We could not believe 
that the promised succour had eluded 
us; that we were deserted by brother 
man on the wide ocean. But wind 
and water raging around us howled 
into our very souls the fact. From 
that time I may say that I gave up 
hope, that I became as dead; and 
when at last safety sprang up, it was 
as from the grave that I rose to grasp 
it. 

From this time I have little more 
to speak of than a dull and stupid 
endurance. A period of pain there 
was to go through, when my mind 
was bewildered with thoughts of 
home, and of those I loved in my 
present abode. There was a bitter 
pang to think that I must resign my 
young existence, and there was a 
realising of the pains of suffocation. 
I thought it was a horrid death to 
drown. I remembered the popular 
idea of death by drowning as com- 
ing easily; but I felt this to be 
wrong, and knew by anticipation that 
I should have a cruel struggle when 
the water occupied my nose and 
month. Both my companion and 
myself seemed reduced at last to 
apathy. We neither spoke nor 
moved ; and both, evidently, thought 
it vain to continue any longer the 
straggle for existence. We bade each 
other farewell, and then uttered no more 
words. What remained to us of life 
was given to inward discipline, and 
to that communing of which the wise 
man speaks not lightly. 

The events that I have been de- 
«ribing, with I fear but little distinct- 
hess of arrangement, had carried us on 
toabout midnight. It is difficult to 
‘timate properly the duration of 
time under such circumstances ; but 
nearly as I can guess, it must 

ve been about ten o’clock when 
the chasse marée passed us. It must 
have been little léss than two hours 
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that intervened between this time 
and the happy turn for the better that 
was awaiting us. My wonder is that 
we lasted so long; I cannot conceive 
how it was that the boat kept above 
water. The sea washed in continually, 
and we did nothing to oppose its pro- 
gress. Certain it is that nothing in 
the history of escapes, with which I am 
acquainted, was ever more narrow 
than my own escape ; nor ever did a 
boat float so exactly up to the indis- 
pensable point. 

From the stupor of despair I was 
aroused by the report of a musket; it 
was enough to break the spell and 
re-awaken the love of life within us. 
Somebody was near, and we might 
yet be saved. Another, and another 
report followed, and a blue light 
blazed forth. We then distinctly 
saw, and not very far from us, a brig 
hove to, and, as we had not the least 
doubt, making signals to us. Joy- 
ously we sprang to renewed life and 
hope. We again loaded our pistols 
and answered the signals of our un- 
expected deliverer. ‘To our unspeak- 
able joy these were perceived, and 
soon we saw the brig fill her sails 
and bear away after us. Our plight 
was yet bad enough. We certainly 
were above water, and in sight of 
succour; but it was very doubtful 
whether we should be able to last 
long enough to avail ourselves of 
the assistance that approached. 
Our gunwale was nearly level with 
the water, and in a few more minutes 
would be submerged. Oh! how did 
we long to be able to throw overboard 
every weighty article, and yet we 
feared to stir lest we should farther 
disturb the equilibrium. We sat still 
and motionless on the stern locker, 
measuring with our eyes the decreas- 
ing distance between us and the 
brig, and calculating the chances 
which each moment increased in our 
favour. We feared that the brig 
might run us down; but we did 
wrong to her skilful master. They 
ranged up nearly alongside of us, 
with main-topsail aback, and threw 
us out a rope. Hamilton was first, 
and easily drawn on board, at the 
expense of little more than an ordi- 
nary ducking. My turn came next; 
and I might have escaped as well as 
he did, but my worldly feelings had 
wonderfully revived, and I was no 
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longer content to come off with the 
mere saving of life; I wanted also to 
save the boat, which, be it remem- 
bered, I had sold, but for which I had 
not received the purchase-money. I 
thought that if I could manage to 
make fast a rope to the step of her 
mast we might hoist her in bodily, 
and save her after all. The rescue 
would then be complete of the whole 
party. I sang out to them to stand 
by to haul us in, and rope in hand 
ran forward to make fast to the mast. 
But it was not to be. The gallant 
little boat had done her utmost ; and 
now her time was come. She had 
saved our lives, but was herself to go 
down to the abyss of waters. She 
gave a heavy lurch, and I felt that 
she was settling. With scarcely the 
warning of a moment, she dipped her 
bows under, and sank at once and 
suddenly like a stone. In that mo- 
ment the waters were boiling around 
me, the greedy waves sucked me 
under; but I held fast the friendly 
rope. I was drawn on board, but 


not without some difficulty; for my 
prolonged exertions had severely tried 
my powers of endurance, and I could 


hardly hold on long enough. But 
saved we were. As I trod the 
schooner’s deck,—as I saw her make 
sail, and brave the elements which 
had so nearly wrought our destruction, 
I felt as though I had seen an angel’s 
arm stretched forth to pluck us from 
the gulf of waters. I wanted no ex- 
planation of the causes which had led 
her forth; she had metus inextremity, 
and was to me the arm of Providence. 
The rescue is as providential in cases 
where the peril is over in a moment. 
But there does not seem to be room 
for such deep impression, where peril 
merely flashes as the lightning across 
one’s path. ‘The bitterness of death 
must be tasted by him who is to ap- 
preciate the sweetness of deliverance. 

On board, we found ourselves in 
familiar company. Several of our 
friends were there, and gave us the 
history of our rescue. At the time 
when the squall had come on, the 
other boats had been, as I have said, 
well ahead of us, and clear of the 
reef. Some of them had had a little 
trouble in getting to their moorings, 
but all were present at muster except 
ourselves. This would not perhaps 
have alarmed them, had not the hours 
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continued to pass away without our ap- 
pearance. By and by their fears were 
fully excited by the arrival of a man 
who from the point had seen the acci- 
dent. He declared that he had seen 
us blown out to sea, and his report 
was corroborated by our non-appear- 
ance. On this a regular alarm had 
been sounded in theisland. The good 
old governor had despatched his ten- 
der to look out for us, and I know 
not how many volunteers had started 
on the same errand. Many were the 
good fellows who had braved the 
horrors of that stormy night, that they 
might have the hope of helping us. 
The brig was a merchant craft, whose 
skipper and owner had _ been induced 
to start on the cruise. She had heen 
throwing out signals for an hour and 
a half, and was nearly giving up the 
search as a bad job. Well for us 
that she did not! 

It was gray morning when the good 
skipper set us on shore ; and I might 
very well end my yarn, with telling 
how we heartily shook each other by 
the hand, and how then I betook 
myself to those quarters which I had 
so little expected ever to revisit. But 
circumstances deeply affecting my 
after life came as sequels to this ad- 
venture, and I think the account of 
them should come here also. I 
reached my room without having met 
a single individual; and tired, wet, 
and worn out with mental agitation, 
I threw myself on my bed and slept 
soundly. My dreams naturally fol- 
lowed in the train of what had been 
my waking thoughts. Again I was 
afloat, and again underwent the 
terrors of foundering at sea. The 
phantasy of a dreaming spirit pre- 
sented to my ear the lamentations of 
my friends. As waking, I had 
thought in the hour of peril of some 
one or two who would lament my sad 
doom ; so in my sleep I went yet 4 
step beyond this, and seemed to hear 
the utterance of the lamentations. 
These waxed more and more distinct, 
till the reality of them broke the spell 
of dreams. I awoke, and yet heard 
the same conversation. 

“Poor fellow! what a dreadful 
thing!” said one voice. : 

“Shocking !” said another, which 
I knew to be that of my old boating 
antagonist, the first lieutenant of the 
Bucephalus. ‘Shocking! I always 
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rophesied that that craft would be 
his coffin, but little did I think my 
words would come true.” . 

The good fellow actually wept as 
he spoke. 

** And that poor fellow, Hamilton, 
who scarcely ever set foot afloat ?” 

“* Well, they’re both gone, but not 
without our doing all we could to give 
them a chance—that’s one comfort.” 

. I was now fully awake to the con- 
sciousness that I was alive and well— 
and to the understanding that these 
mates of mine were lamenting my 
loss. I did not waste any words in 
endeayouring to convince them that 
they were mistaken, but, jumping out 
of bed, I stood before them. The men 
stared as if they had seen a veritable 
ghost, but, recovering themselves in a 
moment, almost wrung my arm off in 
congratulatory shaking. Intense as- 
tonishment was mingled with their 
delight, and they were perfectly voci- 
ferous in demanding an explanation 
of the phenomenon I presented in my 
own living person. It turned out 
that they had been cruising about 
ety nearly the whole night, in the 
ope of falling in with me. They had 
fall confidence in my resolution; and 
knew that I would not give in while 
a chance remained, and so they hoped 
I would manage to keep afloat, till 
some one of the numerous boats that 
were out should fall in with me. I 
have no doubt that they would have 
prolonged their search throughout the 
night, had they not fallen in with a 
craft, (by the description, Idoubt not 
the identical chasse marée that so 
cruelly deserted us,) which gave them 
to understand that they had seen us 
go down. ‘ Fin, fin, allés,”* with 
expressive pointing to the depths of 
ocean, was the answer they had re- 
ceived to their inquiries. With heavy 
hearts they had returned home; and 
without meeting any but those whose 
search had been as ineffectual as their 
own. 

“And now, Jack,” said my friend 
the lieutenant, ‘now that we have 
got you within hail once more, safe 
and sound, who do you suppose it 
was that sent me here this morn- 
ing?” 

“To tell you the truth, I thought 
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it was a little sentimental excursion 
on your own account.” 

‘Not a bit of it. A cleverer head 
than mine or yours either ordered the 
expedition. Virginie would have it 
that any intelligence about you would 
be in one’s way here.” 

‘** Then you told her nothing of the 
authentic account of our foundering?” 

** Indeed but I did—but she would 
not believe it. Depend upon it, 
instinct is a fine thing. Her instinct 
has proved better than our reason,— 
for she would have it that you were 
not drowned, and that news would 
find its way here.” 

Then we entered into a sort of 
resumé of the shore-going events of 
the last night; of all that the gover- 
nor had done, and the good fellows 
who had volunteered to row guard all 
night with lights. Then it was told 
me that the ladies had been deeply 
affected, but none so deeply as 
Virginie. She had taken no rest all 
night; but with tearful eyes had 
looked out for concerted signals of 
intelligence, and breathlessly ques- 
tioned every messenger. My sailor 
friend had been in the same boat with 
her, and had won from her expres- 
sions of gratitude, by his determina- 
tion to pass the whole night, if neces- 
sary, in the search for me. At that 
moment when we stood speaking, she 
did not know of my safety. 

I determined to be myself the an- 
nouncer of my prorogued existence, 
and set off at once to the residence of 
her father. I had prepared speeches 
of thankful acknowledgment of her 
interest in my welfare, and was 
maturing the'intention of letting her 
see that love for her had been kindled 
in my breast. But my fine resolves 
were rendered of little effect, and my 
speeches broken short by the young 
lady, who, the moment she beheld 
me, threw herself—her dear self— 
right into my arms. She did, indeed, 
without the least preamble or apolo- 
getic qualification. 

There is but one issue to such a 
predicament as this. Ihad not much 
time, certainly, for wooing; but lam 
happy to say, that before long I was 
wed, and that now I am the husband 
of Virginie. 
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Switzerland and Italy. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 


Tr is not one of the least curious 
incidents of the times in which we 
live, that two directly opposite move- 
ments should have taken place in the 
countries on either side of the Alps, 
and that their results should have been 
so extremely different from what 
might have been expected. In one,— 
the chosen land of freedom, as it has 
been called, the last home and refuge 
of Liberty, when she had deserted 
other and more genial climes,—tle 
so-called liberals, the democrats, the 
radicals, have just undertaken a suc- 
cessful crusade against freedom of con- 
science, and have subdued the aristo- 
cratic defenders of religious liberty, 
even amidst the strongholds of their 
mountains. In the other,—long the 
supposed seat of despotism in its purest 
and most unmitigated form, where 
liberty and freedom of opinion had 
not, except during the storm of the 
French Revolution, ever shown any 
signs of existence,—a most decisive 
and energetic movement in favour of 
political freedom has taken place, 
and has been originated by the very 
chief and organ of what the Trans- 
montane people generally consider as 

_ the concentrated expression of all 
that enslaves and subdues the mind. 
The facts have certainly been un- 
expected; they have burst upon 
European statesmen, or at least upon 
those of the northern and western 
courts, unawares; and their ultimate 
consequences appear to be as much 
beyond their ken as they are beyond 
their control. The Swiss Federation, 
notwithstanding the proffered media- 
tion of the great powers, have settled 
their own matters among themselves; 
and the Italians seem inclined to 
laver leur linge sale en famille, as 
Napoleon used to recommend people 
to do when the operation was of a 
more than usually unpleasant nature, 
without saying ‘‘ by your leave, or 
with your leave,” to any of the bar- 
barians that dwell on the northern 
sides of the Alps. Austria and 
France are equally balked in their 
views upon Switzerland and Italy ; 
and the only power that. seems likely 
to gain any thing by these events will 


be, in spite of herself, ‘‘ the perfidious 
Albion.” As usual, however, with 
English diplomatists, but still more as 
usual with Whig officials, and with 
the gaping good-natured multitude of 
the British Islands, those advantages 
that may accrue to our country will 
come, not through any astuteness of 
the government, or its servants, 
but through the sheer force of 
events urging themselves on in their 
inevitable course, and filling up the 
series of secondary causes and effects 
that compose the history of the 
world. 

To any one contemplating the en- 
viable position and the natural 
advantages of Switzerland, and still 
more to any one looking at the fun- 
damental character of the Swiss 
people, it would seem one of the most. 
difficult political problems to find any 
cause for internal quarrel and dis- 
union, much less for civil war. Blessed 
as they are with a country that neces- 
sitates all the skill and industry of 
man to bring forth its full powers, 
but which, when man tills its bosom, 
and pours the sweat of his brow into 
its lap, yields him the sweet return 
of abundant competence and varied 
riches, the Swiss have long been 
looked up to with justice as one of 
the most truly prosperous and thriv- 
ing people of Europe. They have 
not been tempted to throw aside the 
agricultural occupations of their coun- 
try for the dangerous and transitory 
fluctuations of commerce ; they have 
remained strong in their national and 
natural simplicity; rich, and more 
than rich, in the produce of their 
lands, raised by the labour of their 
arms; and, amid the many changes 
of other states, when once the fever 
of the revolutionary malady had left 
them, tranquil and contented, and 
objects of envy ‘to all surrounding 
people. Thus national ambition was 
of necessity limited; external aggran- 
disement and colonial extension they 
could know nothing about; their ter- 
ritory was safe from foreign aggres- 
sion, or was supposed so, and their 
energies could only expend them- 
selves on the affairs of their own 
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country. Switzerland remained till 
within the last few years, as it had 
always been, the ‘‘ cynosure of neigh- 
bouring eyes” to all Europe; and 
scarcely a traveller ever wandered 
amidst its vales and mountains, but 
sighed after a dwelling in that fairy 
land, and longed for it as his country 
by adoption next after the land of 
his birth. Of all people in the world, 
the Swiss, to external spectators at 
least, seemed to have the least to 
wish for, and the least cause to be 
discontented either with their coun- 
try or themselves. 

And yet, of a sudden, up rises a 
storm; the Federation splits; and, 
before men can come to comprehend 
what the mountaineers are quarrel- 
ling about, swords are drawn, shots 
are fired, a couple of towns are cap- 
tured, and the war is declared at an 
end almost before it was known to 
have commenced. It has been like 
adrama at the opera. Scene, a rocky 
district, with a town in the distance: 
enter a chorus of peasants, who sing 
about liberty. Alarums: a band of 
soldiers rush in and drive them off 
the stage. Grand cantata of the 
president,—and the curtain falls. 
Some connoisseurs in the boxes call 
for the manager, and ask when the 


‘opera is going to begin, as they wish 


to intervene: the manager enters 
from the side-door, bows humbly, 
and intimates that they may have 
their tickets returned if they please, 
the play being over. General disap- 
pointment ! 

Something like this would be the 
dramatised history of the late Hel- 
vetic disturbances; so brief, and we 
may almost say so ridiculous, has the 
whole seemed. In most countries, 
when a civil war is proclaimed, and 
one-third of the nation declares its 
intention of separating from the other 
two-thirds, a struggle of some length 
and earnestness of purpose may be 
with tolerable certainty predicted : 
even in Belgium, we should suppose 
that a civil war would take a month 
or two before it could be finally ex- 


' tinguished. But in Switzerland it 


appears that the feelings of the belli- 
gerents, whatever may have been 
their previous intensity, have found 
an easy vent for rapid evaporation ; 
and after one or two passes with the 
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sword, the weaker combatant has 
dropped his point and given up. 

There must have been something 
false and spurious at the bottom of 
all this, or all the braggadocio of the 
Federalists and the Sonderbund could 
never have been dissipated by a few 
shots at Fribourg and Lucerne: one 
of the two parties at least could not 
have been in earnest, or they never 
would have knocked under so easily 
and so speedily. Political reasons 
for war cannot become on a sudden 
so thoroughly fallacious, nor military 
resources so thoroughly exhausted, 
as that one day’s skirmishing at 
Fribourg, and two day’s fighting near 
Lucerne, could suffice to settle the 
quarrel. We are inclined, therefore, 
to suspect the weaker party to have 
been conscious of wrong in this case, 
though to any impartial observer the 
acts of aggression lay: all at the door 
of the stronger. 

How stood the matter? The cen- 
tral cantons, strong in their mountain 
fastnesses, and on the borders of 
their sublime lakes, have maintained, 
under republican forms, the true aris- 
tocratic spirit, and the ancient reli- 
gion of Switzerland. Those encir- 
cling these central states, the dwellers 
in the champaign country and in the 
cities, have gone into the follies of 
democracy, and have abandoned more 
or less the dignity of the old Swiss 
character, to ape the vices, political 
and social, of the neighbouring people, 
whether French or German. Ever 
since the factious burst of pseudo- 
patriotism, during the inglorious 
‘Three days” of 1830, the inhabitants 
of the northern Swiss towns have 
had their heads running on the vision- 
ary schemes that have distracted 
Frenchmen’s brains; and like daws 
in peacocks’ feathers, or servants in 
their masters’ cast-off clothes, have 
been trying to imitate the ‘ virtues,” 
political and social, of the Gallic 
people. Hence has arisen the Radi- 
cal party in the larger cantons ; hence 
has arisen the crowds of infidels and 
debauchees which have latterly dis- 
graced the petty capitals of those 
cantons; hence the Catholics have 
been persecuted and robbed in Argau, 
and the respectable people of Geneva 
ousted out of the government by the 
rabble of that city. Hence came 
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the outcry against the Jesuits, and the 
former quarrel with Lucerne, in which, 
however, that city came the best 
out of the struggle: hence an infinity 
of petty jealousies and heartburnings, 
and acts of oppression, on the part of 
the Radical majority against the Ca- 
tholic minority, and hence finally the 
recent resort to arms. The Radical 
and the stronger cantons have con- 
sidered it injurious to their own 
interests, and derogator'’y to their own 
dignity, that the freedom of opinion 
which they claim for themselves 
should exist in its full integrity 
among their Catholic and less power- 
ful brethren, They have insisted on 
the abolition of certain religious 
orders of men within the limits of 
their territories; and, because the 
others have claimed the liberty gua- 
ranteed by the Federal compact, they 
have envenomed the quarrel so far, as 
to bring it to the decision of might 
rather than of right. It is in fact, 
however, a struggle of the democratic 
against the aristocratic party, of which 
the Catholic question is only a parti- 
cular phase; the real bone of con- 
tention was, whether the Democrats 
or Radicals should be endangered in 
their predominance in the Diet, by the 
compact votes of the Aristocrats or 
Catholics. The expulsion of the 
Jesuits was only a very subordinate 
part of the question; and, as it now 
stands decided, the supremacy of the 
Radical and Democratic faction is 
firmly established. 

It appears to us that, had the can- 
tons of the Sonderbund been governed 
by clear-headed men, and their armies 
led by men of talent, not only the 
political, but also the military, result 
of the contest would have been essen- 
tially different. The cantons cannot 
have been united by any very strong 
tie, or they never would have broken 
off from each other, and made their 
separate submission, so speedily after 
the fall of Lucerne. The forces of 
the Sonderbund cannot have been 
very confident in their leaders’ abili- 
ties, or they never would have given 
up the fight while all the country on 
the south and east of the Lake of 
Lucerne remained in their possession. 
And yet if they were able only to 
carry on the war for ten days or a 
fortnight, they were very blameable 
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for having allowed things to come so 
rapidly to acrisis. It was a political 
mistake of no small gravity to form 
the Sonderbund, and to talk so largely 
of their separate existence, unless 
they intended to make a more stout 
stand in defence of their liberties, 
Although the Radicals were, like all 
democrats, the aggressors, still the 
aristocrats should not have defied 
them so loudly, unless they had better 
grounds for showing such confidence, 
The little boy who squares his fists 
even at the bigger one that bullies 
him, deserves a sound thrashing fcr 
his impudence, if he is ready to give 
up at the end of the first round. 

We believe the policy of the French 
government to have been the true 
one on this occasion; it coincided, 
indeed, pretty nearly with that of the 
Austrian cabinet. In fact, any go- 
vernment, that wishes to stand, should 
be prepared to take the side of the 
Conservative party, wherever that 
party, in the true sense of the term 
*¢ Conservative,” exists. It must be 
prepared, at all times, to support the 
cause of. order and religion against 
that of anarchy and infidelity; and, 
though the French cabinet is not 
overburdened with feelings of honour 
and delicacy, it has a sufficiently 
strong instinct of self-preservation, to- 
induce it to side with its friends 
rather than with its enemies. ‘The 
policy of the Austrian government 
could not be for a moment doubtful. 
Austria has always been the friend of 
order and of rational liberty ; and it 
was her duty, no less than her interest, 
to take a decided step in favour of the 
Forest Cantons. We can conjecture 
no other reason for these two great 
powers not having interfered sooner, 
than that they must have been in 
uncertainty as to the intentions of 
the Whig cabinet on our side of the 
channel, and that they were checked 
in their action by the certainty that 
Prussia must take part in the contest, 
in virtue of the principality of Neuf- 
chatel. And yet we doubt not that 
both France and Austria will be 
sufferers from the impulse given to 
Radicalism, by the recent petty tri- 
umph of its principles within a day’s 
journey of their respective frontiers. 
A French regiment in Geneva, and an 
Austrian one in the Grisons, would 
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have restored the balance of parties, 
and would have brought back the 
Radicals to their proper dimensions. 
It may now be confidently expected 
that Switzerland will become a little 
focus of agitation for the discontented 
in both countries; and that it will 
exist as a political nuisance under the 
nose of each of its powerful neigh- 
bours, loudly calling for abatement. 

England, which, as represented by 
the present tenants of Downing Strect, 
is no doubt inclined to intrigue with 
the Radicals rather than with the Ca- 
tholic party in Switzerland, may lay 
her account to profit by the stagnation 
which this contest will occasion in 
Swiss manufacturing and commercial 
operations; and may calculate on 
enriching some of our great exporting 
houses at the expense of the manu- 
facturers of Zurich and Basle. ‘That 
she intended or foresaw this result, 
we more than doubt; but it will very 
probably be a consequence of her 
tardy offer of mediation. 

As it is, the dignity of position lies 
altogether on the side of the Federal 


. Diet: they have employed force suc- 


cessfully. Whatever be the merits of 
their pretensions, they have imposed 
their claims on their opponents both 
promptly and efficaciously ; and, more 
by the faint-heartedness and disunion 
of their enemies than by their own 
valour and concert, they have esta- 
blished their sway in undisputed 
tyranny over tlie whole Federation. 
The president of the Diet predicted 
this result, and his words have come 
true. Asinthe case of the United 
States and Mexico, it is the un- 
righteous cause that has triumphed ; 
and the glory, if there be any, is all 
on one side. But the ultimate conse- 
quences of this state of things may 
be expected to bring about the decay 
of the national character, and there- 
fore to undermine the last remaining 
foundations of Swiss nationality. 
Whenever a European war again 
occurs, Helvetia will fall as an easy 
spoil to be partitioned by France and 
ustria ; and what is more, she will 
fall unregretted. Her mountains, her 
lakes and valleys, her forests and her 
“omni will still remain grand and 
eautiful, till time itself shall be no 
whore; but the old Switzers will have 
become degenerate, and will have 


forgotten the glories of their former 
history. Some of them will be affili- 
ated to the restless family of the 
Gauls, while the remainder will be 
learning over again the first rudiments 
of agricultural and rural prosperity, 
under the sceptre of the Ostrogoths. 
Swiss freedom and Swiss cominerce 
will have disappeared from the land ; 
and English manufacturers will be 
rejoicing at the bankruptcy of one 
class of their competitors in European 
or American markets. 

In Italy, it is devoutly believed 
by all English politicians that the 
genius of catholicism is destructive of 
the national spirit ; and that the long 
subjugation of that peninsula to the 
northern conqueror is to be attributed 
to a prostration of moral vigour aris- 
ing from the trammels of superstition. 
And yet, what has happened? <A 
new spiritual chief ascends the throne 
at Rome, by accident rather than by 
design; he pronounces a few magic 
words, and in an instant the sacred 
fire of liberty, and the desire of re- 
sisting foreign oppression, pervade the 
whole land. Nor are the people only 
affected by this universal enthusiasm : 
even monarchs are carried away by 
the stream of popular opinion. The 
King of Sardinia and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany come forward as the 
promoters and defenders of Italian 
liberty ; the King of Naples advances 
in the same path, though not so 
rapidly as the revolutionists of his 
dominions could wish; and all but 
Lombardy is thrown into the vortex 
of political reform. ‘To Pius IX., and 
to the noble conceptions of his pru- 
dent mind, the whole of the recent. 
movements in Italy may be fairly 
attributed. Not but that the public 
mind was anxious for change: there 
have long been evils enough rankling 
in the Italian breast to make change 
desirable. Yet had it not been for 
the circumstance of a potentate, the 
father of his people, and the head of 
the Roman Catholic religion, coming 
forward and proclaiming himself fa- 
vourable to a political change, the 
whole impulse that now has been 
given to the various races of Italy 
would have been altogether wanting. 

It would be, perhaps, idle at the 
present moment to speculate upon 
the positive direction which this re- 
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suscitation of Italian freedom may 
take; the events of a few months 
are not to be trusted, as affording 
any very certain or fixed indication 
of how the current of the national 
fortunes is destined to run. The 
Italians may, perhaps, arrive at a 
gradual and moderate degree of free- 
dom, such as may conduce to the 
improvement and elevation of their 
national character, and to the raising 
of Italy in the scale of European 
powers; or, on the other hand, they 
may run wild into the theory and 
practice of revolutionary wickedness, 
and may become the pest and the 
abhorrence of all Europe, while they 
sink down to-a lower and still a lower 
depth in the abyss of political degra- 
dation. We hope for the former of 
these results, but we know that the 
latter is by no means improbable ; 
and in order to point out where the 
danger of tending towards it lies, we 
append the following remarks :— 

In the first place, it must be suffi- 
ciently obvious to any one, ever s0 
little acquainted with the character 
of the Italian people, that the diffe- 
rent nations and tribes of that penin- 
sula are by no means all in the same 
degree of preparation and advance- 
ment for receiving the boon of consti- 
tutional government. There is a very 
“wide difference between the inhabi- 
tants of Milan and those of Naples, 
between the denizens of the Bolognese 
and the shepherds of the Abruzzi, 
and generally between the dwellers 
in Italian cities and the agricultural 
population in the bosom, or on the 
skirts, of the Apennines. But to 
apply the same kind of political insti- 
tutions to all the inhabitants of a 
alistrict, without regard to their vari- 
us degrees of moral preparation for 
it, is to confer on them a punishment 
-rather than a boon, and to do them 
vil rather than good. We have too 
melancholy an example of it at our 
own doors, where the exaggerated 
philanthropy of Englishmen has given 
to the Irish the same political privi- 
leges as they enjoy themselves, to 
wish that such a fruitful source of 
évil should fall to the lot of any other 
~people. And so it would be with 
mine-tenths of the people of Italy: 
however advanced may be the notions 
of the upper classes, however ripe for 


political freedom may be the citizens 
of Florence or Rome, the peasants of 
Lombardy and Campania would not 
know how to use the advantages put 
within their reach, and they would 
but change the rule of the few for the 
more terrible despotism of the many. 

Before the Italians can, as a nation, 
be fit for what we call a free govern- 
ment, they must be better educated, 
and better fitted by their moral and 
social organisation to understand its 
nature andadvantages. But inorderto 
this, we must first of all see the edu- 
cation of the people taken up as a 
national object by the national clergy; 
and we must further see the morals 
of the people made a point of all-para- 
mount importance by the same body of 
men, and brought forward into a place 
of greater prominence than the mere 
practices of devotion. Can it be any 
boon to confer the political rights of 
election and self-government on men 
who are stiil plunged in the depths 
of complete ignorance? Can it be 
of any use to call upon a nation for 
the exercise of public virtues, when 
social and domestic virtues do not 
exist among them? Before the 
Italians can be constituted as a 
nation of freemen, they 1 ust be 
formed into families of virtu 1s citi- 
zens, in which decency and the natu- 
ral exercise of the affections may be 
firmly established. For if there be 
one political axiom more fully demon- 
strated by the voice of history than 
another, it is this, that public freedom 
can never exist where private vice pre- 
ponderates over private virtue; and 
where the sacred ties of domestic 
virtue do not prevail, it is in vain to 
look for the bonds of public good. 
It was the domestic vices of the 
ancient Romans that first weak- 
ened the empire; and until their 
degenerate descendants shall have 
awakened from their moral lethargy, 
that empire, that national power, 
shall not rise again. It is, therefore, 
a favourable indication for Italy, 
that the movement should have 
commenced with the head of the 
national religion; for it may be 
hoped that a proper course will be 
adopted by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, and that the amelioration of all 
ranks and orders of men, clerical a3 
well as lay, will precede and accom- 
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pany the dawn of Italian indepen- 
dence. As long as the Italians 
remain in the state of moral weak- 
ness which, for so many centuries, 
they have exhibited, they need never 
expect to escape from the sway of the 
more virtuous nations of the north: 
they will never be able to face the 
Germans, whether in the cabinet or 
the field, until they learn to emulate 
them in the purity of their national 
character. 

It may very well be doubted 
whether any of the Italians, and, 
indeed, any of their Transmontane 


’ admirers, know what is really fitted 


for them in political institutions — 
what will really do them good— what 
is really suited to the genius of the 
people and the requirements of the 
country. Political institutions are 
like plants that cannot always bear 
transferring from one region toanother: 
they require the process of becoming 
acclimatised, and, on their first intro- 
duction into a new country, demand 
the fostering shelter of the hot-house 
and the gardener’s constant care. 
Because a representative constitution 
is supposed to be the acme of human 
wisdom in the latitude of Great 
Britain, “+ does not therefore follow 
that it syill flourish so far south as 
Naples; and because a national 
guard is reckoned the ne plus ultra of 
national institutions at Paris, we are 
by no means sure that it would pro- 
duce any good results at Rome. 
Tt seems, in fact, to us to be one of 
the monomanias of the present age, 
that the same Procrustean bed of 
representative government is laid 
out for all people that think they 
require more political liberty than 
tley are at present in possession 
of; and should the inhabitants 
of Timbuctoo, of Canton, of Tobolsk, 
of Alexandria, and of Morocco, 
take it into their heads, some 
fine day, to send deputations to the 
united guidnuncs of Londor’ and Pa- 
Ts, requesting the transmission of 
constitutions for their several states, 
we have no doubt that a couple of legis- 
lative houses, and a corps of national 
guards, a pied et & cheval, would be 
immediately recommended, as equally 
applicable to their several wants. It 
Seems to be the privilege of civilised 

peans to think that the right of 


governing themselves is the essence of 
civil freedom : far more true, in the vast 
majority of cases, would it be to say, 
that it constituted the essence of poli- 
tical thraldom. It is a social truth, 
most unpalatable to ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths of mankind, but not therefore 
the less true, that ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred are not fit to govern 
themselves, even in the relations of 
social life, and far less in those of poli- 
tical. And 80 it is with nations: for 
one nation that has really prospered 
under the plan of self-government, 
there are ninety-nine that have brought 
on themselves evils which, under a 
less popular system, they would have 
avoided. If the physical and social 
condition of a people be taken as a 
test ; if the durability of their institu- 
tions, if the dignity and influence of 
their government, be quoted, as proofs 
of the advantages of their several forms 
of political institutions, we really know 
not any constitutional form to which, 
ceteris paribus, we could appeal as 
deciding the question against those of 
a monarchical tendency. If the pri- 
vilege of taxing themselves to an 
amount that defies all power of re- 
demption, and cripples the resources 
of the nation to a point that menaces 
its existence as an independent power, 
in the struggle of nations ; if the free- 
dom of conducting commercial affairs 
in such a manner that every seventh 
year shall bring the whole trading 
interests of a country to the very verge 
of bankruptcy ; if the balancing of the 
influence of the several classes so 
badly, that at length the lower 
threaten to swallow up the upper 
in a wild flood of irreligion and 
anarchical spoliation; if the sys- 
tem of ‘‘propter vitam vivendi per- 
dere causas” be adopted as the 
acme of perfection—if all this be con- 
sidered fit and proper, then let a 
constitutional monarchy be preached 
up as the model for every nation under 
the sun. But we cannot wish so ill 
to any of our fellow-men as to advise 
them to relinquish present good, how- 
ever small, for the prospect of such 
evil, however seductive. We do not 
approve of plying the poor Red man 
with fiery liquors till his tribe becomes 
exterminated ; and in the same way 
we would withhold the intoxicating 
draught of self-government from the 
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lips of those people who hitherto have 
sucked in their milk, as babes, at the 
hands of others. 

To us it is a bad sign that the 
Italians should be calling out for re- 
presentative assemblies, and for na- 
tional guards. They are not fit for 
the former, nor can they be so for 
the next hundred years—we should 
not congratulate them even if they 
obtained these dangerous tools, where- 
with to play at the hazardous game 
of legislation: and as for national 
guards, they do not want them, inas- 
much as nobody is going to invade 
them; and if an invasion were made 
by a northern nation, we know, by 
long experience, that the national 
guard would be perfectly useless. 
The Italians ‘don’t fight;” they 
bluster and talk big, like the Span- 
jards, and run away ere the first 
shot is fired. Ten thousand Germans 
or Frenchmen, may march from one 
end of Italy to the other without 
meeting any man that dares fire at 
them, except from behind a rock or 
a stone wall. The Italians must be 
made of sterner stuff, before they take 


upon themselves the responsibility of 
bearing arms. 

The position of the several sove- 
reigns in Italy is such, that their oppo- 
sition to the wishes of Austria, if that 
opposition be real, creates in us some 


surprise. The King of Sardinia 
ought to know, by the long and 
sad experience of those who have 
preceded him on his slippery throne, 
that there is no chance of safety for 
him in a European struggle, unless 
he depends on the House of Austria. 
France always has been, and always 
will be, a treacherous neighbour to 
Piedmont ; and she will never cease 
coveting Savoy until she has made it 
her own, or has been deprived even 
of the power of envy. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany is so closely related 
to the Emperor that family interests 
alone ought to make their policy 
identical; and the King of Naples, 
like the King of Sardinia, has no 
firmer support for his foreign power 
than the friendship and countenance 
of the Court of Schonbrunn. The 
Pope is certainly an independent 
prince, and at his wish to keep the 
Holy Sce free from all foreign influ- 
ence we cannot feel surprised: it is 
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the healthiest, because the least un- 
natural, symptom of the whole crisis, 

For Austria, we can well conceive 
that the prudent and cautious policy 
of that ably conducted monarchy must 
dictate excessive jealousy and sus- 
picion of these popular movements, 
Austria, more than any other power 
in Europe, has the truest cause to 
pride itself on the good results of its 
peculiar system of government, as 
demonstrated by the solid and prac- 
tical wellbeing of the States under its 
paternal sway. As much as any 
state of the Continent has it cause to 
abhor those systems of anareliy which, 
under the guise of patriotism, lead 
only to revolution and misery: and 
as one of the great conservators of 
the monarchical principle in politics, 
it is called upon, by its very station 
and dignity, to check rather than to 
encourage what may very possibly 
prove to be only a spurious attempt 
to gain licentiousness, rather than free- 
dom. Lombardy, no doubt, is allied 
to its illustrious rulers most unwil- 
lingly ; but it dues not therefore fol- 
low that it would be in the least 
degree more prosperous and happy 
if left to itself. On the contrary, we 
have no doubt that, could Lombardy 
receive at once the full license to 
establish its own form of government, 
it would split into as many petty 
states as there are large cities in it, 
and would be plunged into all the 
horrors of civil contest. It is a most 
fortunate thing for the north of Italy 
that it is under the strong hand of the 
most steady and respectable power in 
Europe—one whose rulers will never 
set it a bad example, who are able to 
protect it from all aggression, and 
who watch over its social and internal 
progress with unceasing care. The 
Lombards, like the Irish agitators, 
may cry out for ‘ Repeal of the 
Union ;” but the granting of that 
repeal would be the signing of the 
death-warrant of national prosperity. 
Austria is no enemy to rational, well- 
balanced liberty : there is no country 
in the world where real liberty and 
happiness are, more widely diffused, 
or more intensely felt. Its people 
are free from the clamours of noisy 
and frothy patriotism, which, when 
stripped of its false clothing, proves 
nothing more than vulgar and self- 
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jnterested ambition. They enjoy all 
the blessings of good government, 
and are able each man to sit under 
his own fig tree, and to see all around 
him in a state of unmixed prosperity. 
Such a power as this will not readily 
give way to the declamations and 
“pronunciations” of the rabble; it 
will rather wait for the amelioration 
of the national character; and, when 
it finds its subjects fit for some of the 
introductory processes of self-govern- 
ment, it will concede them. 

We could wish to see the other 
powers of Italy taking advice from 
Austria, and not hastening onwards 
too rapidly along that path, wherein 
areturn is so unpleasant and so diffi- 
cult, Far better would it be for them 
to be too slow than too hasty with 
political innovation: the safety of 
such a retardatory course is certain, 
whereas the success of a more rapid 
advance is exceedingly problematical. 

As for England, whatever tends to 
the real benefit of Italy must tend 
also to her advantage. She has 
80 many commercial, if not political 


relations with that country, that the 
well-being of a considerable class of 
her customers cannot but promote the 


interests of her own traders. But 
Italy revolutionised will not be the 
Italy that now imports large quan- 
tities of our goods, and that pays for 
them in valuable products of first- 
tate necessity to the English consu- 


Switzerland and Italy. 
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mer. Italy, well governed and pros- 
perous, will always offer a good mart 
for British goods; and_ therefore, 
upon this ground alone, Great Britain 
is especially concerned to see that the 
Peninsula remains quict and healthy. 
But, to take a higher view of the state 
of things, it is the true interest of Eng- 
land—whatever Radical orators and 
Whig statesmen may think—to ally 
herself with the friends of order in 
Europe, and to avoid all connexion 
with the promoters of wars and 
tumults. Trance would be delighted 
at seeing Italy convulsed from , one 
end to the other, were not the crafty 
occupant of her throne afraid of 
thereby injuring the solidity of his 
own dynasty. But for England, there 
can be no second course to pursue ; 
and having gained her own freedom 
through the long experience and the 
severe trials of centuries, she can never 
honestly encourage other nations to 
hope for similar results by the proceed- 
ings of afew months and weeks. If she 
does, or rather if her ministers tamper 
with the revolutionary party in Italy, 
or elsewhere, instead of supporting 
the cause of steady government, she 
abdicates the high position she holds 
in the European family, and deserves: 
to lose those multifarious advantages, 
—those numerous possessions, which 
she holds only on the tenure of being 
the great supporter of reasonable free-- 
dom and international justice. 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


British readers are not unac- 
quainted with the American news- 
paper press, as, not to mention 
the numerous extracts from trans- 
atlantic papers in the columns of 
London journals, the merits of that 
press formed, but a few years ago, a 
topic of controversy between two 
London Quarterlies. But of American 
magazines and reviews they seldom 
hear any thing. ‘This is certainly in 
no degree owing to the scarcity of these 
publications, for they are as numerous, 
in comparison, as the newspapers, 
have a very respectable circulation, 
(in some cases nearly four thousand, ) 
and that at the not remarkably low 
price of four or five dollars per 
annum. Neither is it to their insig- 
nificance at home, for their editors 
make a considerable figure in the 
literary world, and their contributors 
are sufficiently vain of themselves, as 
their practice of signing or heading 
articles with their names in full would 
alone show.* Indeed Willis’s idea 
(so ridiculed by the Edinburgh,) of a 
magazine writer becoming a great lion 
in society, is not so very great an ab- 
surdity if applied to American society. 
Nor is this due to the fact that their 
topics are exclusively local; for there 
is scarcely a subject under heaven of 
which they do not treat, anda European 
might derive some very startling infor- 
mation from them. The Democratic 
Review, for example, has a habit of pre- 
‘licting twice or thrice a-year that Eng- 
landison the point of exploding utterly, 
and going off into absolute chaos. 


‘“‘Perhaps,” interrupts an impatient 
non-admirer of things American gene- 
rally, ‘tit is because they are not 
worth hearing any thing about.” And 
this suggestion is not so far from 
truth as it is from politeness. Con- 
sidering the great demand for periodi- 
cal literature in the New World, one is 
surprised to find it so bad in point of 
quality. Not that the monthly and 
quarterly press is disfigured by the 
violence and exaggeration that too 
often deform the daily. Over-spici- 


ness is the very last fault justly , 


chargeable upon it. In slang language, 
it would rather be characterised by 
the terms ‘‘slow,” ‘ seedy,” ‘te- 
markably mild,” and thelike. Crude 
essays filled with commonplaces, 
truisms, verses of the true non Di 
non homines cast, tales such as shop- 
boys and milliners’ girls delight in, 
and ‘“ critical notices” all conceived 
in the same spirit of indiscriminating 
praise, make up the columns of the 
monthlies; while the one or two more 
pretending publications which now 
represent the quarterly press, are of 
a uniformly subdued and soporific 
character. 

Now the first phenomenon worthy 
of notice is, that this has not always 
been the case. It was very different 
eight or nine years ago. The three 
leading cities of the riorth, New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, had each 
its Quarterly: the Knickerbocker, & 
New York magazine, boasted a bril- 
liant list of contributors, headed by 
Irving and Cooper, and its articles 





* One of the superficial peculiarities of American magazines is that the names of 
all the contributors are generally paraded conspicuously on the cover, very few seek- 
ing even the disguise of a pseudonym. The number of “ most remarkable” men and 
women who thus display themselves in print is surprising. 

+ This periodical is particularly unfortunate in its predictions. Last year one of 
them was absolutely falsified before its appearance. The Democratic introduced & 
biographical sketch of an eminent politician, with the announcement that “before 
another number was issued, the people of his State would have re-elected him to the 
highest office in their gift.” Accident delayed the publication of this prophecy for # 
short time, and it appeared the very day after Mr ——— had been defeated by 4 
large majority. Thereupon some editors on the other side stated that the Democrats 
Review was to be discontinued, “ as we learn from its own columns,” which may 
have been a good joke or not, according to tastes. Certainly the editor of the 
Democratic did his best to make it so, by publishing a serious and angry contradiction 
of the report. | 
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were frequently copied (sometimes 
without acknowledgment,) into Eng- 
lish periodicals. This change for the 
worse is worth investigating, at least 
as a matter of curiosity. 

“JT don’t know that it ts a change 
for the worse,” says a prim personage 
in spectacles. ‘If your periodical 
literature dies out entirely, you need 
not be very sorry. I shouldn’t be if 
ours did.” And then come some 
murmurs of “light,” ‘* superficial,” 
“ynsound,” and more to the same 
effect. 

“My good sir, this in the face of 
Maga! not to mention the Quarterly 
and the Edinburgh. With such faits 
accomplis against you, what can you 
say?” 

“T don’t believe in faits accomplis. 
They are the excuse of the timid 
man, and the capital of the unprin- 
¢ipled man. Fait accompli means, in 
plain English, that ‘ because it is so, 
therefore it ought to be so’—a doc- 
trine which I, for one, will never 
assent to.” 

“ Well, there is something in that 
last position of yours. We will con- 
descend, therefore, to argue the ques- 
tion. Let me ask you, then, 

“ First, Do you see any prima facie 
improbability in supposing that a man 
may write a very good essay, who 
could not write two good volumes oc- 
tavo; or a racy and interesting sketch, 
who could not put together a readable 
novel ; or a few graceful poems, with- 
out having matter enough for a volume 
of poetry ? 

" Secondly, Is a treatise necessarily 
profound, because it is long; or super- 
ficial, because it is of practicable 

nsions ? 

“ Thirdly, When you use the term 
‘superficial,’ do you really believe 
and mean to imply that periodical 
Witers are in the habit of discussing 
sibjects which they do not under- 
stand? Would you say, for instance. 
that Macaulay’s reviews denote a man 
iguorant of history, or that Sedgwick 

8 less geology than the man who 
W0te the Vestiges of Creation, or that 
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Mitchell knew less Greek than Lord 
Brougham ? 

‘“‘ But perhaps it is the literary 
criticism to which you object. You are 
an author yourself, perhaps, though 
we have not the pleasure of recollect- 
ing you. You have written a good- 
sized volume of Something, and Other 
Poems, and cannot bear that your 
thoughts and rhymes should be scru- 
tinised and found fault with by a 
reviewer — that your immortal fire 
should be tested in so earthy a cru- 
cible, In that case you will find 
many more or less distinguished 
names to sympathise with and encou- 
rage you. ‘There is Bulwer, with 
whom the word critic is an exponent 
of every thing that is low, and mean, 
and contemptible ; and on our side of 
the water (sorry are we to say it) a 
much milder man than Bulwer— 
Washington Irving—has spoken of ° 
the critical tribe as having little real 
influence, and not deserving more 
influence than they have ; while of the 
small fry of authorlings, there is no 
end of those who are ready to rate 
the reviewer roundly for ‘ finding fault 
with his betters.’ One cannot even 
condemn an epic of impracticable 
length and hopeless mediocrity—nay, 
not so much as hint that verses are 
not necessarily poetry—without being 
assailed by an unceremonious argu- 
mentum ad hominem—‘ You couldn’t 
make better.’* And perhaps the 
critic could not. It is more reason- 
able to suppose that he wouldn’t if he 
could, entertaining the commendable 
conviction, that to spend a day, much 
more a month or a year, in writing 
middling verse, is an awful waste of 
time. But what an absurd irrele- 
vancy of counter-charge! Suppose 
Brummell had found fault with the 
Nug ee or Buckmaster of his day for 
misfitting him, and the schneider had 
replied, ‘Mr Brummell, you couldn’t 
make as good a coat in a year.’ ‘ Very 
probably not,’ the beau might have re- 
torted ; ‘but my business is to wear the 
coat, and yoursto make it.’ Mast aman 
be able to concoct a bisque d’écrevisse 





* We have heard this argument again and again in America, generally in reference 
to the seediest of verses ; and there could not be a greater proof of the vagueness 
erroneousness of American public opinion as to the nature and object of criticism, 
tnd the qualifications for exercising it. 
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himself, before he can venture to 
hazard an opinion on the respective 
merits of the Trois Freres and the 
Café Anglais? Or shall he be denied 
the right of giving a decided vote and 
holding a decided opinion in politics, 
because he has not ability or oppor- 
tunity to become a cabinet minister 
to-morrow? Inseeking to put down, 
or affecting to despise criticism, the 
author makes a claim which no other 
distinguished character — ventures. 
The artist does not insist on con- 
trolling the judgment of his contem- 
poraries,* still less the statesman. 
Did a premier fulminate his dictum to 
the effect that no journalist had a 
right to find fault with his measures, 
he would raise a pretty swarm of 
hornets about his ears. By what 
precedent or analogy, then, can the 
poet, or novelist, or historian, set him- 
self up as autocrat in that realm of 
letters, which is proverbially a re- 
public? 

‘Besides, suppose for a moment 
that all professional critics were Sir- 
Peter-Lauried in the most complete 
manner, who should help to guide 
the popular mind in determining on 
the merits of a work? Are we to trust 
the written puffs of the author’s pub- 
lisher, or the spoken puffs of his 
friends? Or are authors only to 
judge of authors, and is it quite certain 
that in this way we shall always ob- 
tain unprejudiced and competent judg- 
ments? Or shall we make an ultimate 
appeal to the public themselves, and 
decide a book’s merits by its sale—a 
test that would put Jim Crow infinitely 
before Philip Van Artevelde? No 
doubt a bad critic is a very bad thing; 
but it is not a remarkably equitable 
proceeding to judge of any class by 
the worst specimens of it; and surely 
it is no fairer to condemn critics en 
masse, because some of them have 
formed erroneous judgments or uttered 
.predictions which time has falsified, 
than it would be to condemn authors 
en masse, because many of them have 
written stupid or dangerous pooks. 
Let us ask ourselves soberly what a 
critic is—not the caricature of one 
that Bulwer would draw, but such an 
idea of one as any dispassionate and 
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well-informed man would conceive, 
In the first place, criticism depends 
very much on taste, and taste is of all 
faculties that whichis founded on and 
supported by education and cultiya- 
tion. Therefore the critic must bea 
liberally educated man in the highest 
sense of the term. And as he has to 
be conversant with niceties of thought 
and expression, philology and the 
classics should have formed a pro- 
minent element in his education. We 
should be very suspicious of that 
man’s critical capacity, who had not 
thoroughly studied (by which we do 
not mean being able to speak) at least 
one language besides his own. Then, 
as amatter of course, before begin- 
ning to write about books, he must 
have read many books of all sorts, and 
not only read, but studied and com- 
prehended them. All which will help 
us to see why the professional critic is 
likely to be a better judge of books 
than the professional author, because 
the preparation of the former renders 
him eminently eclectic; while the 
latter is apt to have a bias toward 
peculiarities of his own, and thus to 
judge of others by a partial standard. 
‘* Next, the critic must bea courages 
ous and independent man. His judg- 
ment upon a book must be entirely 
irrespective of any popular outery for 
or against it. If he is at all apt to 
float with the opinions of others, he 


’ cannot be the adviser and assistant 


of the public, but will only encourage 
accidental error or premeditated de- 
ception. For a similar reason, he will 
keep all personal and private con- 
siderations out of view. He must 
not be supposed to know the author, 
except as exhibited in his works. Bat 
while personality is the bane of criti- 
cism, partisanship, moral or political, 
is so far from being a hinderance to 
the critic, that it is actually an aid to 
him. If he has legitimate grout 

for praising a coadjutor or condemn- 
ing an opponent, he will write all the 
better for his partisanship; for, in- 
dulging that partisanship, he feels 
himself, if he be an honest partisan, 
to be also serving the public. We do 
not pretend to have enumerat 

all the requisites for a critic. There 





* As a general rule, that is: we in America have lately met with some striking 
exceptions, 
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gre some natural qualities, which, 
if not indispensable, are at least 
4 great assistance. Thus we find 
men who have the same immediate 

reeption of styles that portrait 
painters have of countenances, and 
can immediately assign to any ano- 
nymous writing its author, though 
the peculiarities which distinguish that 
author be so slight that it is not easy 
toillustrate, much less toexplain them. 
And thus, if you ask such a man, 

‘How do you know that wrote 
this? What turn of expression or 
traits of style can you point to?’ 
He will reply, ‘I can’t give you any 
reason, only I am sure it is so;’ and 
so you will find it to be. He knows 
it, as it were, by intuition.” But we 
have already said quite enough on 
the general question; so let us leave 
our friend to wipe his spectacles, and 
come back to our particular case. 

In examining the causes of the 
inferiority of American periodical lite- 
rature, the most readily assignable, 
and generally applicable is, that its 
contributors are mostly unpaid. It 
is, pretty safe to enunciate as a 
general rule, that, when you want a 


good thing, you must pay for it. Now 
the reprints of English ‘magazines 
can be sold for two dollars per annum, 
whereas a properly supported home 
magazine or review cannot be afforded 


for less than four or five. Hence no 
me will embark a large capital in so 
donbtful an undertaking; and peri- 
ddical editorship is generally a last 
resource or a desperate speculation. 
One of the leading magazines in New 
ork—perhaps, on the whole, the most 
respectable and best conducted—was 
darted with a borrowed capital of 
dollars, (say £65.) But it is 
y necessary to remark that the 
poprietors of a periodical should have 
afair sum in hand to begin with, that 
ey May secure the services of able 
Mi eminent men to make a good 
tart, The syllogistic conclusion is 
Obvious. At the same time, the editor 
08 at his disposal a most tempting 
imay (so far as quantity and variety 
teconcerned) of gratuitous contribu- 
ons ; for there is in America a mob 
not ‘ gentlemen” altogether— 
mn and women who “ write with 
tase,” and whose ‘ easy writing” 
mM escapes the correlative pro- 
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verbially attached to easy writing. 
This is, in a great measure, owing to 
the system of school and collegiate 
education, which, by working boys 
and girls of fourteen and upwards at 
‘** compositions” and ‘ orations” 
about as assiduously as Etonians are 
worked at ‘* longs and shorts,” makes 
them “ writers” before they know 
how to read, and gives them a man- 
ner before they can have acquired or 
originated matter. Most of these 
people are content to write for no- 
thing; they are sufficiently paid by 
the glory of appearing in print ; many 
of them could write no better if they 
were paid. And it certainly is a 
temptation to be offered a choice 
gratis among a variety of articles not 
absolutely unreadable, while you 
would be compelled to pay hand- 
somely for one good one. 

But the specific evils of such a 
system are numerous. In the first 
place, it prevents the editor from 
standing on a proper footing towards 
his contributors. Many a man’ who 
is not so engrossed with business but 
that he can afford to write for nothing, 
would nevertheless find an occasional 
payment of forty or fifty dollars a very 
timely addition to his income, and 
would prefer that way of making 
money tomany others. But, in com- 
parison with the editor, he appears 
positively a rich man, and as such is 
ashamed to ask for any pecuniary 
recompense. He feels, therefore, as 
if he were doing a charitable and pa- 
tronising, or at least a very friendly 
act, in contributing, and will be apt to 
take less and less trouble with his 
contributions, and write chiefly for his 
own amusement ; while the editor, on 
his part, does not like to run the chance 
of offendinga man who can write him 
good articles occasionally, and feels a 
delicacy about declining to insert 
whatever the other writes. 

Next, it often stands in the way of 
honest criticism. Men can be paid 
in flattery as well as in dollars, and 
the former commodity is more easily 
procurable than the latter. If the 
editor eulogises the author of “* —— 
and other Poems,” as at least equal 
to Tennyson, there is a chance that 
some of the ‘‘other poems,” may 
come his way occasionally. Of 
course, if he were able and willing to 
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pay for good articles, he could always 
command the services of good con- 
tributors, and need not stoop to so 
unworthy a practice. 

Thirdly, it destroys all homoge- 
nousness and unity of tone in the 
periodical, by preventing it from hav- 
ing any permanent corps of writers. 
The editors must furnish good articles 
now and then, tocarry off their ordinary 
vapid matter; and, accordingly, they 
are sometimes under the disagreeable 
necessity of paying for them ;* but not 
sufficiently often to make it worth the 
while of a writer to whom the pecu- 
niary consideration is an object, to 
attach himself permanently to any of 
their concerns. Hence, those men 
who expect to derive any appreciable 
part of their income from writing in 
periodicals, are continually changing 
their colours, and essentially migra- 
tory. And as the principal attraction 
of the unpaid writers is their variety, 
which is best provided for by fre- 
quently changing the supply of them, 
while one great inducement to them- 
selves is the gratification of their 
vanity, which is best promoted by 
their appearing in the greatest num- 
ber of periodicals, they also become 
migratory and without permanent 
connexion. Accordingly it is not 
uncommon for a periodical to change 
its opinions on men and things three 
or four times a-year. Frequently, 
too, these changes are accompanied 
by disputes about unsettled accounts 
and other private matters, which 
have an awkward tendency to influ- 
ence the subsequent. critical and edi- 
torial opinions of both parties. Now 
and then they lead to libel suits,— 
sometimes to still greater extremities. 
Mr Colton, editor of the American 
Review, had occasion to dispense with 
the services of a young Kentuckian 
with whom he was at first connected. 
(It is but justice to the former gen- 
tleman to say, that there were no 
short-comings on his part; his only 
error seems to have been entangling 
himself with an unworthy assistant in 
the first place.) The discharged 
assistant forthwith issued a pamph- 
let against Mr Colton, of which that 
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gentleman had the good sense to take 
not the slightest notice, and his 
example was pretty generally fol. 
lowed. Furious at this contempt, the 
Southerner attacked his late principal 
in the street with a life-preserver, 
Fortunately Mr Colton possessed 4 
fair share of what never comes amis3 
with an editor, especially an American 
editor,—personal prowess. In the 
scuffle which ensued,- he upset his 
assailant, and carried off the spolia 
opima in the shape of the bludgeon 
aforesaid. 

But the worst consequence of all is, 
the suspicion cast upon all offers from 
periodicals to really eminent writers, 
by the failure of editors, (through bad 
faith, or inability, or both,) to fulfil 

_ promises made to their contributors, 
Some of these cases are positively 
startling. In one instance a distin. 
guished author was promised, or given 
to understand, that he would have as 
much as one thousand dollars a-year. 
He wrote for two years steadily, and 
never received two cents. Another 
case occurred very recently. A comi¢ 
or would-be-comic periodical was 
started in imitation of Punch, and the 
proprietors offered ten dollars a page 
for all accepted articles. This they 
paid for a few weeks, and then, ‘having 
secured on credit a supply for sometime 
longer, deliberately broke their word, 
and would at this very time, if solvent, 
owe to a number of small litterateurs 
in New York, small sums of five 
and ten dollars. In this case, retri- 
bution was speedy, for the whole affair 
broke down in less than a year. 

We see, then, one great radical cause 
of inferiority in American periodical 
literature, affecting it in all its depart- 
ments. But there are other influences 
which especially conspire to pervert 
and impede criticism: Some of these 
will be obvious, on referring back to 
our hints at the requisites for a criti¢. 
We said that he should be in the high- 
est sense of the term a liberally edu- 
cated man. Now this is what vely 
few of the American periodical writers, 
professed or occasional, are. The 
popular object of education in the new 
world is to make men speak fluently 


— 





* Even then, the price is what in Great Britain would be considered small. ‘The 
American Review pays two dollars (8s. 8d.) a page, and some of the other periodi 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half. , 
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and write readily about any thing and 
every thing—speaking and writing 
which, from their very fluency and 
readiness, tend to platitude and com- 
monplace. Those studies which de- 

don and form a taste for verbal 
qiticism, are pursued in a very slo- 
yenly and unsatisfactory manner ; the 
penchant being for mathematics, from 
their supposed practical tendencies.* 
Men read much, but they do not 
“mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” 
Their reading is chiefly of new books, 
most uncritical style of reading, to 
which the words reference, compari- 
son, ilustration, are altogether foreign. 
Again, we said that our critic must 
not only be able to form, but ready to 
express his own opinion—in short, that 
he must be bold and independent. 


Now this is no easy or common thing” 


in America, not so much from want of 
spirit and fear of the majority as from 
want of habit ; the democratic influence 
moulding all minds to think alike. At 
the same time, it must be admitted 
that a spurious public opinion does 
often exercise a directly repressing 
influence. Cooper says, in his last 
novel, that the government of the 
United States ought to be called the 
Gossipian, and certainly Mrs Grundy 
isa very important estate in the re- 
public. Then there are many power- 
ful interests all ready to take offence 
ud cry out. The strongest editor is 
afraid of some of these. Thus the 
Courier and Enquirer, which, all things 
considered, must be said to stand at 
the head of the New York daily press, 
seompletely under the dictation of 
John Hughes and the Papist faction 
iInthat city. By under the dictation, 
we mean that it never inserts any 

in favour of Protestantism, nor 
omits any opportunity of saying some- 
thing in favour of Romanism.¢ And 
ifthese influences have such power 
oer a newspaper which has mercantile 
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intelligence, advertisements, and other 
great sources of support, much more 
must they affect amagazine or review. 
One great aim of an American maga- 
zine, therefore, is to tread on nobody’s 
moral toes, or, as theircirculars phrase 
it, ‘to contain nothing which shall 
offend the most fastidious’—be the 
same Irish renegade, repudiator, or 
Fourierite. Accordingly, nearly all 
the magazines and reviews profess 
and practise political neutrality ; and 
the two or three exceptions depend 
almost entirely on their political arti- 
cles and partisan circulation. It was 
once mentioned to us by the editor 
of a Whig (Conservative) Review, 
that he had one Democratic subseri- 
ber. And we know another editor 
who is continually apologising to his 
subscribers, and one half of his cor- 
respondents, for what the other half 
write. This has not always been the 
case. The Southern Literary Messenger 
was established to write up “ the pe- 
culiar institution,” and therefore only 
suited to and intended for the south- 
ern market; but there was atime when, 
under the managenent of Mr E. A. 
Poe, an erratic and unequal, but occa- 
sionally very brilliant writer, it had 
considerable circulation in the north. 
And the ‘* Democratic Review,” while 
it contained and paid for good articles, 
was subscribed to and even written 
for by many Whigs. 

Another enemy of true criticism in 
America is provincialism. There is 
no literary metropolis which can give 
decisive opinions, and the country is 
parcelled out among small cliques, 
who settle things their own way in 
their own particular districts. Thus, 
there are shining lights in Boston, who 
are ‘‘ small potatoes” in New York; 
and ‘most remarkable men” in the 
West, whom no one has remarked in 
the East. Sometimes, indeed, these 
cliques continue to ramify and extend 





* It is hardly necessary to expatiate on the absurdity of this fallacy. Every man 
reads any thing better than newspapers, finds frequent use for his classics in the 
vay of explaining quotations, allusions &c., while nothing can be imagined more utterly 
in every-day life than Conic Sections and Differential Calculus, to any man not 
professionally scientific. But because arithmetic is the introductory branch of mathe- 
matics, and also the foundation of book-keeping, it is thought that working a boy at 
/ Mathematics will make him a good man of business. 

+ Un one occasion, when a converted priest was lecturing against Romanism, the 
and Enquirer recommended the intervention of that notorious popular poten- 

lite Judge Lynch, who intervened accordingly, 
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their influence into other places. 
This is effected by a regular system 
of flattery,— tickle me and I'll tickle 
you;” nor is there even an endeavour 
to conceal this. For instance, when 
the classical lion of a certain clique 
had been favourably reviewed by a 
gentleman in another city, whose 
opinion was supposed to be worth 
something, the periodical organ of the 
clique publicly expressed its thanks 
for the fayour, and in return, dug up 
a buried novel of the critic’s, and did 
its best to resuscitate it by a vigo- 
rous puff. Here was a fair business 
transaction with prompt payment. 
We have observed that the tendency 
of American reviewing is to indis- 
criminate praise. The exceptions to 
this, (setting aside some rare extra- 
vagances which resemble the efforts, 
of a bashful man to appear at ease, 
attempts to annihilate Cooper, or 
Warren, or Tennyson, for instance) 
usually spring from some of the pri- 
vate misunderstandings we have al- 
luded to; e.g. two. litterateurs quarrel, 
one of them is kicked ont of doors, 
and then they begin to criticise each 
other's writings. And the consequence 
is, that it is next to impossible to 
pass an unfavourable opinion upon 
any thing, without having personal 
motives attributed to you, and getting 
into a personal squabble about it. 
When an author, or an artist,* or an 
institution is condemned, the first step 
is to find out, if possible, the writer 
of the review, and the next to assail 
him on private grounds. Indeed, the 
author’s friends do not always stop 
at pen and paper. Some years ago, 
an English magazinist charged a fair 


versifier of the West with havin 
‘* realised” some of his inspirations,— 
a very absurd claim by the way, as 
there was nothing in the disputed 
stanzas which would have done any 
man much credit. Soon after, the Ken- 
tucky papers announced that a friend 
of the lady had gone out express by 
the last steamer, for the purpose of 
“‘ regulating” the Englishman. What 
the result was we have never heard, 

Such are some of the causes which 
militate against the attainment. of a 
high standard in American periodical 
literature. For some years it went 
on very swimmingly on credit ; but itis 
exceedingly doubtful, to say the least, 
if the experiment could be successfully 
repeated. We have seen that many 
of these obstacles are directly refer- 
able to the fact that the editorship of 
Monthlies and Quarterlics does not 
tempt men of capital into it ; and it is 
not difficult to perceive that such of the 
others as are surmountable, can be 
most readily overcome by remunerat- 
ing those engaged in the business, 
If good critics are well paid, it will 
be worth men’s while to study to be- 
come good critics ; and if a periodical 
is supported with real ability, it will 
make its way in spite of sectional or 
party prejudices, as we have seen was 
the case in some instances. And since 
it is plain that the republication of 
English magazines must interfere 
with the home article, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that the passing 
of an. International Copyright Law 
would be the greatest benefit that 
could be conferred on American pe- 
riodical literature. 


* These attempts at undue influence and direct intimidation are not confined to the 


natives; foreigners are very quick at catching them. 


This very winter an Italian 


musician endeavoured to expel one of the editors of the Courier and Enquirer from 
his concert-room, because that paper had not seen fit to praise him so much as others 


did, or as he himself wished and expected. 
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Ir is unnecessary to remind our 
readers, that on more than one occa- 
sion we pointed out to the late so-called 
Conservative administration the dan- 
gers to which they were exposing the 


‘country, and the misfortunes which 


were sure to arise from the fatal policy 
which they had adopted for the 
government of Ireland. We told 
them on those occasions,’that the lax 
manner in which the Itws were admi- 
nistered, and the indecisive conduct 
of the Executive, would’lead to the 
state of things which we then fore- 
saw, and which all parties now 
deplore. We warned them, that 
tampering with the incipient evil, 
instead of boldly striking at its root, 
would advance its growth instead of 
diminishing its power; and that the 
welfare of all classes imperatively 
demanded at their hands the repres- 
sion not only of crime itself, but of 
those causes to which the origin of 
crine was clearly traceable. Un- 
happily our advice was unheeded. 
The Peel government persevered in 
the same course which its Whig 
predecessors had pursued, aug- 
mented the obstacles which impeded 
the due administration of the laws, 
and retarded the pacification of the 
country by the culpable lenity which 
marked their proceedings against 
those who perpetrated crime, as well 
as towards those, still more criminal, 
who countenanced and abetted its 
commission. 

The law which empowered the 
Crown to challenge improper jurors, 
rendered a dead letter by the Whigs 
in order to conciliate Mr O’Connell, 
was allowed so to remain by the 
Tories ; and thus accomplices of the 
criminals in the dock became arbiters 
of their associates’ fate in the jury- 
box; and it is unnecessary to say 
how much the impunity procured by 
this means tended to increase the 
audacity of the violators of the law, 
and to deter the mass of the people 
from having recourse to the tribunals 
: the country for justice and protec- 
ion. 

An association openly aiming at 
the dismemberment of the empire was 
VOL. LXIII.—NO. CCCLXXXVII. 
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not only allowed to pursue its sedi- 
tious course in peace, but its leader 
was flattered and courted in the 
senate, until, imboldened by the sub- 
serviency of his opponents, and pressed 
on by the impatience of his followers, 
he assumed such a menacing position, 
as compelled the interference of the 
constituted authorities. He was con- 
demned, imprisoned, released, and 
permitted again to talk his treason 
and boast his triumph to an ignorant 
and excitable people, who witnessed 
his success without being able to 
appreciate the causes to which it was 
attributable. While the feelings of 
the people were being acted upon by 
the orators of Conciliation Hall, 
the English press accomplished the 
triumph of agrarian outrage by the 
course which, with few exceptions, 
was adopted by the leading organs of 
public opinion. The unfounded state- 
ments of the demagogues, both lay 
and clerical, were adopted with avi- 
dity, and commented on with sur- 
passing ability. In every instance 
the falsehood of those premeditated 
lies was subsequently established, but 
that did not prevent the adoption of 
every future tale, even though ema- 
nating from the same polluted source. 
The strictures based on those un- 
truths were assiduously copied into 
the Irish papers; and, palliating as 
they did the crimes of the peasantry, 
by the ridicule, contempt, and detesta- 
tion which they excited against the 
owners of the land, they tended not 
only to provoke and encourage the 
peasantry to resistance of the law, 
but the effect produced by their simu- 
lated horrors on the public mind tied 
up the hands of the Executive, and 
rendered the acquiescence of Parlia- 
ment, in such measures as might be 
necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace, a thing scarcely to be 
expected or hoped for, even had the 
administration the good sense or the 
manliness to determine on demanding 
them. The writers in the English 
press denounced the landlords, under 
all circumstances, and for all manner 
of causes. If one of them dispossessed 
some of his tenantry who held por- 


H 
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tions of the soil too small to afford 
them support, even though given for 
nothing, in order that the holdings of 
the others should be enlarged to such 
a size as would enable them to live 
in comfort, he was denounced as an 
exterminator, even though he largely 
remunerated, and then at his own 
expense sent the dispossessed to 
countries where land was abundant 
and labour remunerative, and to 
which the most affluent of their 
neighbours were every day voluntarily 
emigrating. If, deterred by the abuse 
of the press and the denunciations 
of the priest, he allowed them to 
continue in the same state of misery 
and destitution in which he found 
them, he was represented as heedless 
and unfeeling, and the poverty of his 
tenantry (which, though willing, he 
dared not remedy) was made an article 
of dittay against him. If he en- 
deavoured to enforce his rents, he was 
atyrant. If he allowed them (as did 
Mr Ormsby Gore,) from mistaken 
compassion, to run ten and twelve years 
in arrear, he was pronounced to be 
** culpably negligent.” In fact, no 
matter what he did, he was wrong; 
and in their desire to convict the Irish 
proprietors, the press acted on the 
principle of the Cork juror—“ If he 
did not murder the man, my Lord, he 
stole my gray mare.” 

To the many internal causes which 
tended to aggravate the evils of 
Ireland, another, and one arising 
from circumstances of an extraneous 
nature, was added. The British 
minister determined to abolish the 
corn laws—to shelter himself against 
the attacks of his betrayed follgwers, 
and to enlist public sympathy in 
his support. He fabricated an Irish 
famine a year before that scourge 
actually visited the land; and, to 
prove the sincerity of his convictions 
and the truth of his statements, he 
had recourse to the establishment of 
food depots at the public expense, 
and to the system of public works, 
which effectually demoralised the bulk 
of the population; and the perni- 
cious consequences of these measures, 
although now fully admitted, are yet 
far from having arrived at that por- 
tentous magnitude which they are 
daily threatening to assume. 

While those continued and unre- 
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mitting attacks of the English press 
led the peasantry to look with distrust 
and hatred on the class above them, 
the system of gratuitous relief and 
remuneration without labour, which 
Sir Robert Peel was forced to adopt, 
in order to evince his own conviction 
as to the truth of his statements in 
the House of Commons, told with 
fearful effect on the morals of the peo- 
ple ; for if it was no crime to destroy 
a tyrant, so it was considered no dis- 
grace to beg instead of to earn; and 
men who a few months before would 
have blushed atthe thoughts of receiv- 
ing public relief, were seen daily 
seeking for their rations, although they 
had cows, horses, and sheep, and in 
many instances profitable employ- 
ment, which they abandoned to obtain 
gratuitous support. With a feeble 
and apathetic government, and with a 
powerful and talented press advocat- 
ing their cause, influencing public 
opinion in their favour, and attributing 
with success to the misconduct of 
others the misery and destitution 


fairly assignable to their own indo-- 


lence and dishonesty, it is not much to 
be wondered at, that the Irish pea- 
santry should have become still more 
reckless and inattentive than they 
were before. When the principal pro- 
tection which the law provided for the 
due administration of justice was with- 
drawn, it is not surprising that they 
should have become still more turbu- 
lent and criminal; and with the fierce 
denunciations of the lay and clerical 
demagogues ringing in the ears of an 
excitable and ignorant people, we 
cannot marvel at the scenes of horror 
and the deeds of death now enacting 
in their degraded country. And yet 
even the appalling catalogue laid be- 
fore Parliament, gives but a faint idea 
of the fearful state of society in Ire- 
land. It is but a list of the ‘ fais 
accomplis ;” and cannot depict the con- 
dition of those unhappy men who 
“live in death,” who know their 
doom has been sealed, whose execu- 
tion is openly spoken of as a thing 
certain to occur, who have no pro- 
tection but God’s mercy to rely on, 
and who areso circumstanced, in many 
instances, as not to have the means 
of fleeing from a country which has 
become the charnel-house of their 
class. And who can paint the feelings 
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of the wives and families of those un- 
fortunates? We ourselves know in- 
stances of their sufferings which 
would harrow the soul of any person 
possessed of the smallest portion of 
humanity. 

But the other day, the wife of a 
clergyman, as amiable and charitable 
aman aslives, drove into a neighbour- 
ing town, and in the shop of a trades- 
man heard an expression of regret 
that certain gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood were so soon to be mur- 
dered, and amongst others, her own 
husband, whose charities and attention 
to the poor she vainly hoped would 
have secured his safety. Hurrying 
home, she found he had gone to attend 
one of his congregation, to whose sick 
bed he had been summoned. Dis- 
tracted by her apprehensions, she 
went to an adjacent police station, 
and sent two of the men in the direc- 
tion her husband had taken. He re- 
turned alive—her precaution had saved 
him,—but when she learned from his 
lips that the call was but a snare to 
bring him within reach of his assas- 
sins, the shock overpowered a weak 
constitution ; she fell in a fit, and 
died entreating with her last breath 
merey for the father of her children 
from the assassins, by whom in her 
delirium she fancied him to be sur- 
rounded. She left a large and helpless 
family, whose only protection is a 
broken-hearted and a doomed man ; 
and yet there are to be found in the 
Senate those who protect the system 
t0 which this amiable woman has 

a victim, by refusing to support 
even the paltry measure introduced 
a government for its suppres- 































We had hoped, when parliament 
Was summoned at an unusual season 
deliberate upon the state of Ire- 
lind, and when the condition of that 
country was so strongly alluded to 
inthe speech from the throne, that 

ual measures .would have been 
‘sorted to for the suppression of crime, 
and for the protection of the lives 
id properties of the well-disposed 
ore of the Irish people. We did 
that the clear-sightedness and 
teision of Lord Clarendon had pre- 
; that at last a man was found 
“pable of threading his way through 
te maze of Irish difficulties, and of 
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enforcing his views on the apathetic 
feelings of her Majesty’s advisers. 
But we have been disappointed, and 
either the present lord lieutenant is 
not so competent for the performance 
of the arduous duties attached to his 
office as we had supposed, or his ex- 
ertions are paralysed and his counsels 
are rejected by the imbecile adminis - 
tration to whose control he is sub- 
ject. 

The condition of Ireland is admitted 
by all parties to be such as no civilised 
country ever before presented; and 
what are the remedies propounded for 
its amelioration? Simply this, that 
two hundred additional police should 
be employed—that the carrying of 
arms, or their possession by a certain 
class of persons, in certain districts 
where crime has previously prevailed, 
should be a misdemeanour, and that 
the expenses of the proceedings to 
enforce those enactments should be 
levied on the inhabitants of the dis-- 
turbed districts. But Sir George 
Grey, while he read his list of hor- 
rors, was most cautious lest he should 
offend the feelings of (what the mem- 
ber for Cork termed) ‘‘the most 
endearing and religious people on the 
face of the earth,” by implicating 
more than four or five counties in the 
conspiracy which he denounced ; and 
too tenacious of the constitutional 
privileges of the Irish assassins to 
propose their general disarmament, 
or the violation of the sanctity of 
their homes by the efficient remedy 
of nocturnal domiciliary visits. No: 
those visits are only to be paid by day, . 
when the parties suspected of the vio- 
lation of the law may have full notice: 
of the approach of the constabulary, 
and, as a consequence, full time to 
remove the arms of which they may 
be possessed ; and they are only to be 
made in search of arms, and not at 
all as a means of deterring ‘‘ the en- 
dearing” people from leaving their 
homes at night, to perpetrate the 
murders which they now accomplish by 
day. Another clause is added, on the 
efficacy of which Sir George Grey seems. 
to place great reliance, but which is 
ofso ludicrous a nature that we scarcely 
know how to notice it seriously. 
‘The justices and constables shall 

have the power to call on all per- 
sons between the ages of sixteen and 








116 
sixty, residing or living in the dis- 
trict, to assist in the search for and 
pursuit of the persons charged with 
the commission of crime ; and thus,” 
triumphantly exclaims the Home 
Minister, “it will be the duty of every 
person to join in such pursuit, and 
do his utmost to assist in discovering 
and apprehending the offender; and 
any person refusing to assist in such 
pursuit and search, would be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and would be 
liable to be imprisoned with or with- 
out hard labour for any term not ex- 
ceeding two years.” There is an old 
adage that ‘‘one man may take a 
horse to the water, but twenty can’t 
make him drink ;” and so it will be 
found in reference to the operation of 
this most sapient enactment. The 
justice or the constable may call out 
the lieges, but can they induce or 
compel them to guide them tothe haunt 
ofthe murderer? ‘Nota bit of it;”— 
they will join most willingly in the 
pursuit, but it will certainly be to 
mislead the pursuers; and, as the 
police force is generally. found sufficient 
to vindicate the law, if they can only 
arrive when the crime is being perpe- 
trated, they will not summon any 
assistance except in those cases 
where the outrage has been committed 
previous to their arrival; and in such 
instances, the culprits will have had 
full time to escape, and the witnesses 
of the deed, ample opportunities of 
arranging their plans for his protec- 
tion. We assure Sir George he will 
find that this clause, all-powerful as 
he hopes its operation to prove for 
the repression of crime, will remain a 
dead-letter on the statute-book; for 
no magistrate, who is acquainted 
with the feelings of the people, would 
be so silly as to expect efficient sup- 
port or correct information from them ; 
and no officer who understood his 
duty, would hamper himself with a 
mob of assistants, whose undoubted 
object it would be to deceive and 
thwart him in its discharge. A story is 
told, that, during Lord Anglesey’s ad- 
ministration, when Whiteboy offences 
were prevalent in the South of Ire- 
land, a Cabinet Council was sum- 
moned, at which the then Chancellor, 
(Sir Anthony Hart,) having been 
called upon to give his opinion as to 
the best remedy to be adopted for their 
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repression, at once, with the feelings of 
an Englishman, declared,—*‘ that he 
would order the sheriff to call out the 
‘ posse comitatfis.’”” ‘By my sowl,” 
interposed Chief Baron O’Grady, in 
his broad Munster brogue, ‘‘ my Lord 
Chancellor, that’s just what we want 
to avoid!—‘the posse’s’ out already: 
may be you could give us some me- 
thod of getting them to stay at home.” 
And so it will be with ‘ the posse” 
of Sir George Grey, if ever called out; 
they will prove an encumbrance in- 
stead of an assistance to the officers 
of justice. _But what a lamentable 
state of ignorance as to the state of 
Treland does the proposal of those most 
absurd remedies indicate, on the part 
of our present rulers! Every one at 
all acquainted with the country, 










































knows that the assassin is never 
selected from the inhabitants of theim- ] 
mediate neighbourhood wherethe crime ] 
is to be committed ; and yet, by this fi 
enactment, only the persons resident I 
in such districts are to be disarmed, i 
or deprived of the right of openly p 
carrying arms. And thus, by residing a 
beyond or by stepping over the ditch th 
which bounds the proscribed locality, Ww 
the murderer may assert his right of ot 
bearing arms, and defy the police to fo 
deprive him of his gun; or, by altering th 
his position so as to avoid the for- m 
bidden ground, he may coolly wait off 
the advent of his victim without the gla 
slightest danger of molestation. “On ore 
the very day that Major Mahon was boc 
murdered,” continues Sir George 
Grey, ‘‘ two persons were seen lurk- = 
ing about, who it was strongly sus- bn 
pected were the murderers. There par; 
was, indeed, no moral doubt that they te 
were the persons by whom the fatal dn 
act was committed. Now, if the police Aon 
had been armed with the powers “this 
which were sought for by this bill, prot 
those persons might have been ar- save 
rested; the fatal weapons would have matn 
been taken from them, and_ they ‘whos 
would have been amenable to the law exist 
for a misdemeanour, in carrying arms admi 
contrary to the provisions of this act, Secre 
or for having arms concealed for the To o 
purpose of carrying them to effect 4 and 
murderous object.” Now we desy thems 
the Right Honourable Baronet’s con- of Ire 
clusions. This enactment could not 

ecm 





have prevented the assassination 0 
Major Mahon, for his murderers 
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only to choose a locality where it 
would not be in operation. Neither 
will it at all affect the commission of 
other meditated murders ; for there is 
now organised (and we give the in- 
formation to her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, if they are not already in 
possession of it,) a@ new society,* who 
have regular hired assassins in their 
pay, for the purpose of pursuing, 
wherever they may be found, the de- 
nounced persons who have fled 
‘the country and escaped their ven- 
geance. ‘\his may appear incredi- 
. ‘ple; but it is well known and 
openly spoken of in the disturbed 
districts. One of those bravos, the 
other day, in Dublin, entered the 
ofice of a marked man, who is 
agent to an English gentleman, a 
large proprictor in a western county ; 
he inquired for the person of whom 
he was in search, but who was 
fortunately absent. Suspicion having 
been excited by his contradictory 
replies to questions which were 


put to him touching his business, 
and from the well known fact that 
the gentleman he desired to see 


was denounced, he was given into 
custody, and on his person was 
found a case of loaded pistols. Now, 
there can be no doubt that this man 
meditated murder; yet he walked 
off with his arms, and we should be 
glad to learn how this enactment, 
even though it were on the statute 
book, could have interfered with his 
perodings. Galway, from whence 
e came, might be proclaimed, but it 
is not possible that Dublin, where he 
purposed to commit the deed, should 
ever come under its operation. We 
admit that a general and stringent 
Arms act would have afforded, bothin 
‘this and Major Mahon’s case, probable 
protection, and possibly might have 
saved many other victims from a pre- 
Mature and bloody death. And 
whose fault is it that such is not in 
existence? Whose but that of the 
administration of which the Home 
Secretary is an influential member ? 

0 overthrow a hostile government, 
and obtain the reins of power for 
themselves, they sacrificed the peace 
of Ireland and the lives of multitudes 


—. 
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of most estimable persons; and now 
they unblushingly come to parliament 
to ask the enactment of a measure 
which they must well know will prove 
but a mockery and a delusion, as a 
substitute for the efficient law which 
their factious opposition blotted from 
the statute book. Have those men 
hearts to feel or consciences to ve 
smitten ?—if so, what must their suf- 
ferings be at the record of each 
successive murder, which adds another 
victim to those already sacrificed by 
their fatal and unprincipled policy. 
While those provisions of the pro- 
posed law, to which we have already 
alluded, are utterly inefficient and 
valueless for the repression of crime, 
there is another clause in the bill 
which inflicts a positive and unmerited 
injustice. The proclaimed district is 
to pay the expense of the additional 
police force, necessary for its pacifi- 
cation. Now, the gentry and large 
farmers, who are the victims of the 
system sought to be repressed, and 
not its supporters, will be the persons 
upon whom this heavy charge must 
principally fall. The guilty have 
little or no land, and, consequently, 
will be exempt from the increased 
taxation; and thus the pockets of 
the peaceable and well-disposed will 
be picked, although their persons may 
not be protected. We do not under- 
stand why government, which is 
bound to protect the lives and pro- 
perties of its subjects, should mulct 
those whose safety is their peculiar 
charge, because additional expense is 
rendered necessary to root out crime, 
generated and fostered by its own 
incompetency or neglect. But this 
is an administration of political 
economists, and the loyal and peace- 
able portion of the Irish nation need 
not expect ordinary security without 
the payment of an extraordinary 
price for it, upon the same principle 
that the struggling English trader 
could only obtain monetary assis- 
tance, at a rate of interest too 
usurious to leave the aid useful. 
No wonder that Mr John O’Connell 
should express his “agreeable dis- 
appointment at the measures pro- 
posed,” when, in common with the 
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generality of the public, he expected 
that the melancholy state of things 
would have compelled even the Whigs 
to originate something more stringent 
and effective. Nor need we be sur- 
prised, that his gratitude overcame his 
discretion. This was but natural, even 
though it exposed him to the lash of his 
more circumspect rival. We have 
waded through the entire debates on 
the state of Ireland, from the school- 
boy puerilities of Mr Adair, to the cold- 
blooded per centages of Sir George 
Grey, and we have discovered nothing 
which would lead us to anticipate the 
adoption of such measures, or of such 
a system of government, as would 
ensure the pacification, and, as a 
consequence, the prosperity of that 
unhappy country. Enough there is 
of the cuckoo cries of ‘ develop- 
ing resources,” ‘introducing capital,” 
** creating domestic manufactures,” 
&c. &c.; but we would ask those 
holiday declaimers how resources 
are to be developed, or capital in- 
troduced, or manufactures fostered, in 
a country where property hasno rights, 
and where life has no protection ? 

Whoever ventures to propose for 
the government of Ireland a system, 
stringent and effective enough to secure 
the enjoyment of the fruits of industry, 
and the preservation of life, is at 
once met with the cry of, “‘ you have 
tried coercion long enough, and it has 
failed—try a conciliatory policy now, 
and you must surely succeed.” But 
the truth is, that although both 
systems have been tried, neither have 
been judiciously applied ; and it is to 
the shuffling and changing of suc- 
cessive administrations, that all the 
evils which now curse the land are 
mainly attributable. ‘‘ You tried co- 
ercion for centuries,” the Irish 
patriot will exclaim, ‘“‘and what are 
you the better for it?” 

It is true, that in former days, the 
Irish peasant was ground to the dust, 
and trampled on, when he was faith- 
ful, trustworthy, honest, and submis- 
sive. It is true the Popish priest was 
persecuted, and a price set upon his 
head when he was intelligent, educa- 
ted, loyal, and pious. But it is equally 
true, that when the Roman Catholic 
layman was placed upon a full 
equality with his Protestant fellow 
countryman, and the Roman Catholic 
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priest was recognised by the law, and 
protected in the discharge of his duties, 
another and an equally mischievous 
course of policy was adopted towards 
both. A sort of political saturnalia 
was allowed the emancipated slaves, 
and they were taught to riot in 
the enjoyment of newly acquired 
liberty. They were misled and cor- 
rupted by cunning and designing 
demagogues, while the government, 
which should have enforced submis- 
sion to the laws when they had 
removed all just causes of complaint, 
remained passive, until the minds of 
the people were poisoned by false 
representations. Then first was 
yielded to political combination as a 
matter of expediency, that which, if 
conceded at all, should only have been 
granted as a matter of right. And 
when, by intimidation and violence, 
the representation of the country was 
vested in the heads of agitation, it 
became an object of the last impor- 
tance to each of the political parties 
who rule the country to procure the 
popular support ; and, to accomplish 
this, no sacrifice of principle was con- 
sidered too great, and no coneessions 
to democratic principles too exor- 
bitant. The Whigs, after they had 
coerced with success, were obliged to 
abandon their protective policy, be- 
cause they were denounced as “ base, 
brutal, and bloody ;” and then, adopt- 
ing the other tack, they boldly 
launched their bark on the sea of 
conciliation. The lowest, and least 
intelligent class of men, and those 
who, from their callings and station 
in life, were most exposed to intimi- 
dation, were placed indiscriminately 
on the criminal jury lists. The right 
which the Crown enjoys of challeng- 
ing improper jurors, was forbidden to 
be exercised, and, to consummate the 
glorious triamph of liberality, “the 
beloved Normanby” commenced his 
tour of grace, and, in the plenitude of 
his mercy, liberated those malefactors 
who had been consigned to the re- 
straint of the gaols by the vindicated 
laws of their country. The Peel go- 
vernment followed in the same course 
as to the administration of the law, 
established the poor-houses, issued 
the land commission, and suggest 

the principle of tenant-right. They 
permitted the most unbounded liberty 
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hundreds of thousands of men to unite 
in military array, for the purpose of dis- 
membering the empire ; they endowed 
Maynooth, founded the godless col- 
leges, and recognised the temporal 
rank of the Roman Catholic prelates, 
by placing them in royal commissions 
above the heads of temporal peers. 
They complimented O’Connell on his 
patriotism, after they had been com- 
pelled by his boastful menaces to 
prosecute him for sedition, and con- 
nived at his escape when they had 
procured his conviction. And after 
all those conciliating measures, may 
we not ask, what has conciliation 
accomplished? The answer is obvi- 
ous: its result is to be read in the list 
of crimes which have annihilated all 
law in Ireland—it is to be heard in 
the wailings and lamentations of those 
who have been made widows and 
orphans by the system of assassina- 
tion which it has generated and pro- 
tected. 

But if we find that neither unreason- 
able persecution on the one hand, nor 
unjustifiable concessions on the other, 
have been productive of good, is 
that a reason why we should not now 
have recourse to temporary measures 
which are indispensable to secure the 
action of the law, and the lives of the 
Queen’s Irish subjects? What is 
coercion, after all, but anextraordinary 
means to enforce the law, and to sup- 
port the constitution, when the ordi- 
nary means have failed? In England, 
the law is respected and obeyed, and 
the people have sense and discrimina- 
tion enough to perceive that their own 
welfare and safety are identified with 
its maintenance. But in Ireland, the 
¢ase is widely different ; we think it 
was Swift who said, ‘* that what was 
considered morally wrong in other 
euntries was considered morally right 
in Ireland,”—and if the Celt be not 
enlightened enough to appreciate, he 
must be taught to respect, the blessings 
which the British constitution confers 
upon him. 

The utter inefficacy of the measures 
for which the Whig administration 
how seek the sanction of Parliament 
is not all that we havetodeplore. On 
reading the debate, there will be found 
Mm the tone of the ministerial speeches, 
their promises, and still more in their 


provement of his farm, should he fall 
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of speech and of action ; they allowed : 


omissions, much to be lamented. In- 
stead of boldly insisting on the vindi- 
cation of the law as the primary object 
to be accomplished, they, to use Sir 
Robert Peel’s expression, ‘hold 
parley with the assassins ;” and instead 
of denouncing with firmness, they 
palliate, as far as decency will permit, 
the conduct of the Irish conspirators, 
and studiously avoid all allusion to the 
transgressions of the priests. Crime, 
they say, must be repressed, but “a 
sop is thrown to Cerberus” at the same 
time, and an additional stimulus is 
given to agitation by the announce- 
ment, that a landlord-and-tenant bill 
is under the consideration of the 
government. Now we tell her Majesty’s 
ministers that they never laboured 
under a greater delusion, than to sup- 
pose that any measure which they or 
any other administration can venture 
to propose to Parliament, on this sub- 
ject, will be sufficient to meet the 
views or satisfy the wishes of the 
Irish peasantry; and furthermore, 
that even although they did apparently 
succeed in accomplishing this object, 
by other means than a transfer of the 
property of the land from the present 
proprietors to their tenantry, they 
would be just as far as ever from effect- 
ing the pacification of Ireland. The 
visionary and prosy Mr Scrope, or the 
egotistical Mr Crawford, may occupy 
themselves in talking and attempting 
legislation on a subject which the one 
does not understand, and the other is 
incapable of explaining ; but any man 
of common sense who comprehends and 
considers the question, must at once 
perceive that great danger must attend 
onany attempt to legislate for the exer- 
cise of private rights, and that in this 
instance it would be an utter impossi- 
bility to satisfy the wishes of one party 
without absolutely sacrificing the just 
rights of the other. And, after all, 
what is this mysterious measure of 
“ tenant-right,” which like the wand 
of Aladdin is at once to restore peace 
and establish order, and to which the 
prosperity and happiness of the Pro- 
testant north is so often and so 
erroneously attributed? If it be what 
the advocates for its universal adop- 
tion represent it,—namely, “The right 
of the occupying tenant to dispose of 
the interest derivable from the im- 
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into arrear or wish to emigrate, and 
the possession of what remains of the 
purchase-money after paying all rent 
due, as a recompense for his labour, 
skill, and expenditure,”—we at once 
answer that nothing can be more 
reasonable, unexceptionable, or just ; 
but is any man so silly as to suppose 
that such a measure, if carried, would 
satisfy the desires of the Munster 
peasant? As Mr O’Connell used to 
say, he would cry ‘‘ Thank yon for 
nothing,”—he is much better off at 
present than he could be under any 
such arrangement ; he in reality not 
only makes the want of tenant-right an 
excuse for his indolence and dishonesty, 
but he uses it as a cloak for his medi- 
tated spoliation. 

Mr Griffith, the government valu- 
ator, stated in his examination before 
Lord Devon’s commission, that his 
valuation was based upon the market 
price of certain articles of agricultural 
produce, which, at the time he com- 
menced his proceedings, were ten per 
cent higher in value than they were at 
the time when the act which authorised 
his valuation was passed; and that, 
consequently, being restricted to there- 
spective values attached to each article 
in the schedule of that act, his valua- 
tion was in the first instance ten per 
cent under what it would have been 
had he not laboured under such a 
restriction. He further says, that 
while in the north the rent actually 
paid amounted in most instances to 
from thirty to fifty per cent above his 
valuation, in the western counties it 
was not much if at all more than the 
value he had put upon the land ; and 
yet, he adds, the peasantry in the 
north, paying those high rents, were 
industrious, prosperous, and happy, 
while those in the west, who held 
better land on so much more reason- 
able terms, were steeped in misery 
and crime. It is then manifestly 
unjust to attribute the poverty of Con- 
naught to the exorbitance of the 
rents, or the prosperity of Ulster to 
the moderate price exacted for the 
land. But then the northern tenant 
is secured remuneration for his toils 
if he wish to dispose of his tenant- 
right :—admitted,—but the southern 
and western tenant has still the ad- 
vantage, for he sells or is compen- 
sated where he has never made any 
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improvements at all. There is no 


absolute law to protect the right of 


the tenant in either case: but whereas 
custom, a due regard to justice, and 
we may also add, to his own interests, 
induce the northern landlord to con- 
sent to a sale which will secure not 
only his rent, but a thriving instead 
of a failing tenant, — intimidation 
and violence compel the southern 
landlord not only to forgive all rent 
due by a defaulting tenant, (and that 
in most cases amounting to three or 
four years) but also, after he has been 
put to heavy legal expenses, to com- 
pensate him for leaving his house a 
wreck and hisland a wilderness. Under 
such circumstances, can it be supposed 
for a moment that any landlord would 
refuse atenant theright to sell, thereby 
avoiding the loss of his arrears; or that 
he would prefer to evict ata heavy legal 
expense, and then in the end re- 
munerate, in order that he might 
conciliate the outgoing tenant, and 
thus escape being shot ? 
Tenant-right is as really, though 
not so ostensibly, enjoyed in the south 
as in the north; and if we hear of 
sales of tenant-right in the one and 
not in the other locality, the differ- 
ence arises from the fact that the 
northern tenant having improved his 
land, advertises his interest in it and 
sells, while the southern tenant hav- 
ing deteriorated, instead of having 
improved his farm, compensates him- 
self for ‘ his right of possession” by 
mulcting his landlord, and levying a 
species of black mail under the name 
of ‘ good-will” money from his 
successors. Is any man weak enough 
to suppose that, if the southern tenant 
was secured by law a right to 
sell that which his indolent and law- 
less habits will not permit him to 
make, (improvements on his farm) 
such a contingent right would in 
any wise reconcile him to his con- 
dition, or render him more obedient 
to the law? Before the emancipa- 
tion act passed, it was said by the 
leaders of the people, ‘‘ Grant us this, 
and you secure peace and tranquillity 
to the land ;” and the same has beet 
said with regard to every other conces- 
sion which they exacted. Peace was to 
follow the abolition of the tithes, the 
enactment of the Reform Bill, and 
the recognition of the right of the 
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destitute to obtain support from the 
land: but what has been -the conse- 
quence? Each successive triumph of 
the Popular Party has but imbold- 
ened their pretensions, and confirmed 
them in the doctrine which they have 
been assiduously taught — that ‘to 
succeed they have only to combine :” 
—and so it will be with tenant- 
right; give them what their advo- 
cates profess to ask for, and you 
will have them clamorous for more. 
This tenant question has been adopted 
asasort of safety-valve to secure an 
escape for the leaders of repeal, now 
that the delusion on that question 
can no longer be upheld; and its 


' agitation is prosecuted with vigour 


by the priests, because, by means 
of it, they hope not only to strike 
down their hated rivals, the land- 
lords, but to secure the overthrow 
of all those legal rights by which 
the possession of property is gua- 
ranteed. 

It is not, we presume, contemplated 
that land should be held without 
payment of any rent, save what the 
tenant may see fit to give the owner 
of it, after he has secured from the 
produce of his farm enough for his 
own “comfortable and independent 
subsistence.” Neither do we suppose 
that government will sanction a law, 
by which the tenant in possession 
shall remain so.in perpetuity, subject 
the payment of such surplusage of 
bis profits as he shall find it con- 
venient to bestow upon his landlord : 
ye are precisely the doctrines 

id down at the tenant-right demon- 
strations, and any thing granted short 
ofthese will be considered as a blink- 
ing of the question, and treated as 
an attempt to delude and deceive the 
people. 

It has been said that the well-con- 
dueted tenant has no security of tenure, 
ad consequently that he will not 
; , when he is not guaranteed the 
jist remuneration for his toils. Now, 
itis a curious circumstance, and ought 
show the groundlessness of their 
complaints on this head, that at the 
great popular demonstrations of Holy 
Cross, Cashell, Kilmakthomas, or 

exford, not one single case was 

ght forward where tenants have 
been deprived of their land, or des- 
Wiled of the value of their improve- 
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ments, so long as they honestly met 
their engagements. There was abun- 
dance of declamation. ‘The tenant 
might be turned adrift after improve 
ing the condition of his land,” but 
there was not a single fact adduced to 
show that he had been so treated. 
We have gone fully into this ques- 
tion, for the purpose of disabusing ,the 
mins of the ministry, and of show- 
ing them, that if they hope, by the 
concession of a landlord-and-tenant 
bill, (founded on the demands of its 
parliamentary advocates), to effect a 
change for the better in the conduct 
and condition of the Irish people, they 
will find themselves grievously dis- 
appointed. Every step which the 
present government have taken to 
meet the wishes of the popular party 
in Ireland, has but led them still deeper 
into the mire of social disorder. ‘They 
repealed the Arms Act, and by that 
most reprehensible proceeding, mainly 
produced the state of anarchy and 
confusion which now exists; and 
within one short year they are them- 
selves compelled to pronounce con- 
demnation on their own imprudence. 
They most recklessly squandered the 
public money on useless or mischie- 
vous works, sooner than expend it on 
the improvement of the land, lest by 
benefiting the Irish proprietor they 
should displease their patrons, the 
priests. They created a spirit of in- 
subordination and idleness amongst 
the people, by giving employment 
on public works where no return was 
exacted by their numerous and 
overpaid staff for the wages which 
were given, and where multitudes 
were employed who did not require 
it, on the nomination of the priests, 
while many who did were excluded 
from its benefits ; and, to complete the 
climax of their blunders, they con- 
ceded out-door relief, at a time, and 
under circumstances, which must 
render such a measure not only a 
curse to Ireland, but a grievous burden 
on the other portions of the British 
empire. It has been declared by the 
minister that in twenty-two unions 
the rental twice over would not be 
sufficient to support the pauper inha- 
bitants ; while many of the popular 
Irish members maintain that there 
are three times that number of unions 
placed in similar circumstances, and 
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in which the means of subsistence 
must come from the Imperial trea- 
sury. 

But are the Whig ministry sincere 
in their declarations against Irish 
crime, and is incompetency their only 
fault?— alas! we cannot believe it. 
‘There are amongst them shrewd and 
sensible men, who must have per- 
ceived that they have been hii=erto 
acting in error, and there can scarcely 
be one so besotted or ignorant, as not 
to see that tothe policy they have pur- 
sued is to be attributed the ruin of the 
country. But at the same time, they 
well know that they must obey the 
dictates of their task-masters the 
Irish priests, or surrender their power ; 
and they yield themselves bound hand 
and foot, sooner than abandon office 
which they have made so many and 
such shameful sacrifices of principle 
to obtain. Thirty-seven Irish mem- 


bers are completely in the hands of 
the priests, and this is a political 
power which Lord John Russell’s 
cabinet has not the courage or the 
strength to defy. 

While her Majesty’s ministers and 


their supporters draw the most ap- 
palling pictures of the state of society 
in Ireland, and recount horrors which 
are enough to curdle the blood, they 
one and all abstain most scrupulously 
from attributing those evils to the 
¢auses which have really produced 
them--they studiously avoid touching 
the sore spot. It is admitted that 
priests denounce men from the altars, 
and that such persons become imme- 
diate victims. ‘Did you denounce 
this man from the altar?” asked a 
coroner the other day of a reverend 
gentleman who was giving evidence 
at an inquest. “I did.” ‘And he 
was murdered immediately. after?” 
‘* Yes, he was murdered at five o'clock 
on the same day.” Now here is a 
palpable admission made by a man 
on his oath. He does not seek to 
screen himself from the consequences 
of his act; he seems rather to pride 
himself on the speedy execution of 
his decree. Henry the Second ex- 
claimed, *‘ Have I no friends to rid 
me of such a torment?” and Becket 
was sacrificed ; a Roscommon priest, 
from the altar of God, and on his 
holy Sabbath, cries to his infuriated 
auditors, ‘* This man is worse than 
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Cromwell, yet he lives,” and Major 
Mahon is savagely slaughtered! Is 
there any notice taken of the con- 
duct of those men by the law-officers 
of the Crown?—any condemnation 
pronounced upon it by her Majesty's 
ministers? Not at all: although the 
crime of the one is admitted on his 
oath, and the truth of the accusation 
against the other is undenied—both, 
though in the eyes of God and the 
law equally criminal as the wretch 
who executed their commands, are 
** honoured and at large ;’’ and while 
such things pass before our eyes, we 
are told, that “‘to the wonderful and 
praiseworthy exertions of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood,” we are mainly 
indebted for not having the country 
in a worse condition than it really is! 
It may be said that government can- 
not punish priests for such monstrons 
conduct—*“‘ there is no law which will 
reach the offenders.” Be it so; but 
why is not such a law enacted now, 
with the full knowledge of the facts 
which we have stated, and of many 
equally criminal instances of priestly 
aggression which must have been 
reported to them? The ministry 
introduce measures for the repression 
of crime, without the slightest allusion 
to this practice of denunciation, which 
may be considered as the very source 
of it. They propose to punish the 
peasant who commits the assassina- 
tion, “but they grant entire immu- 
nity to the priest who points out the 
victim and counsels the act.” We 
are told, however, by an authority 
which seldom errs, (The Times news- 
paper,) that there is actually im 
existence a law fully competent to 
deal with those transgressions. 
we are the more inclined to coincide 
with the opinion given in The Times, 
when we see, by proceedings lately 
taken in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland, that there is on the Statute- 
Book a law rendering those who con- 
ceal a murderer liable to be indicted 
as accessories after the fact. Now, 
perhaps, in the whole range of legis- 
lation, nothing could be hit upon 
more likely to stem the torrent of 
crime than such an enactment; andyet 
we find that owing either to the 
ignorance of the law-officers of the 
Crown, or the connivance of the 
government, it has been allowed to 
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remain a dead letter, and is only 
dragged from its hiding-place, when 
the Viceregal power has been in- 
trusted to a man of more political 













































, honesty than his predecessors. 
: But though Lord Clarendon may 
: enforce the law against the peasant, 
: dare he put that which would punish 
: the priests into operation? — Their 
" mfluence in the House forbids the 
gupposition. 
e r O'Connell managed the power 
t which he had created with his well- 
oa known skill and discretion ; but since 
le the sceptre has fallen into the hands 
. of his feeble successor, the real props 
id of agitation have openly assumed the 
- position which they have long, though 
ly secretly filled. To them every ‘ruined 
y rascal” who betakes himself to the 
ms “last resource” of patriotism must 
- now address himself. Formerly, the 
i candidate was expected to pay (say 
‘ £2000) for his seat; now, it may be 
val secured by the utter abandonment of 
ma principle, and unbounded submission 
cls to the will of the Donors; then, 
ed aspirants with some appearance of 
uy propriety and decency of conduct 
- were required ; now, both qualifications 
try may be dispensed with. The more 
ee degraded the man, the more fit he 
‘ich will be considered ‘to do those acts 
wi which the less vile refuse to execute ;” 
the he may be a blackleg, a swindler, or 
teas an open adulterer, and it will be no 
mot bar to his advancement in the eyes of 
“the the Roman Catholic bishops, who, 
We while they profess to admire virtue, 
rity have no objection, if it secure their 
ews- es, to patronise vice ; and who, 
in hile they preach peace and good- 
f to will, tolerate, if they do not approve, 
‘And the encourager to murder. In what 
acide other country in the world could 
‘anes men have acted as it is admitted 
ately priests have acted, without being 
sench tached by the strong arm of the 
tute lw? of what other Christian church 
“cone ‘i that which is ruled over by the 
ricted “bigoted M‘Hale,” and the “ vulgar 
Now, and vindictive Higgins,” would they 
legis- been allowed to continue mem- 
? 
bee The Irish Roman Catholic priests 
ndyet ae said to have unbounded influence 
the i “their flocks, and we believe it: yet 
of the jm M@more conclusive evidence of their 





Mworthiness be adduced than the state 
"which we find the people subjected 
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to their spiritual care, and who are so 
fatally obedient to their dictates? A 
dignitary of the church, Archdeacon 
Laffan, contrasts the pusillanimous 
conduct of the cowardly Saxon, who 
bears his sufferings with patience 
because “‘he can do nothing like a 
man,” with the gallantry of his true- 
hearted Tipperary boys, who remove 
those who inconvenience them by the 
bullet! Can we then be surprised at 
the criminal conduct of the unfortu- 
nate persons consigned to such teach- 
ing? When such men are placed in 
authority over those who proclaim 
God’s word, can we be astonished to 
read the account given by the priests’ 
own organ, The Tipperary Vindicator, 
of the posthumous honours paid by the 
well-instructed and Christian people 
of Tipperary to the memory of de- 
parted worth? What a testimony do 
the facts recorded bear, to the zeal and 
efficacy with which his doctrines have 
been promulgated and enforced by the 
meek and christian Laffan! 

‘A few months ago, we read the fol- 
lowing description of the proceedings 
which took place at the funerals of 
Fogarty, Rice, and Hayes, the exe- 
cuted murderers of the late Mr Clarke. 
There was no doubt of their guilt, no 
declaration of their innocence, and no 
grounds whatever to question the jus- 
tice of the verdict which condemned 
them todie. ‘They were not men roused 
by oppression to execute ** the wild jus- 
tice of revenge.” No; they wereregular 
matter-of-fact men of business ; hired 
bravos, ready to perpetrate any mur- 
der they were paid for committing, 
and who had never been injured by 
the person they deprived of life. In 
other countries, the carcasses of such 
wretches would have been shunned ; 
contact with them would have been 
considered a pollution ; and assisting 
at their obsequies as little better than 
participation in their crimes: but 
not so in * virtuous and moral a 
perary,” the vineyard consigned tothe 
spiritual labours of the verierable and 
apostolic Laffan. “ The bodies of the 
unfortunate men,” says The Vindicator, 
‘¢ were conveyed in funeral procession 
to the homes of their respective rela- 
tives... . They were laid out and 


waked as if they had not been stran- 
gled by the rope of the hangman. 
They were surrounded by those who 
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mourned for them with as keen a sym- 
pathy, and as tender an affection, as if 
they had died each on his humble pal- 
let of straw ; hundreds flocked around 
the corpse-houses from all directions ; 
and we shall leave others to conjec- 
ture whether the sight was calculated, 
in the present alleged state of the 
country, by the advocates of a Coer- 
cion Bill, to induce tranquillity, or to 
rake up the fires of desperation and 
revenge. They had funerals. The 
funeral of Fogarty took place on Sa- 
turday. It was attended, we under- 
stand, by some thousands, who fol- 
lowed his remains to the grave in 
crowds more numerous, with feelings 
more interested, than if hehad otherwise 
gone out of the world. Hayes 
and Rice were buried on Sunday. 
There were forty cars, a strong body of 
equestrians, and a vastcrowd of pedes- 
trians accompanying the former. The 
latter was attended by one of the 
largest funeral processions remembered 
for a long time in the district through 
which the remains were conveyed.” 
What a lesson are we taught by those 
revelations! ‘‘ Funeral honours paid to 
convicted murderers !” and the demo- 
ralisation so wide-spread, as to induce 
the attendance of even the more 
respectable class of farmers, whose 
presence was attested by the “ forty 
jaunting cars and the large body of 
equestrians,” who swelled the ranks 
of the admirers of assassination. Some 
say that the Irish criminals are few, 
others, that the mass of the popula- 
tion is tainted with the fatal leprosy : 
in either case the conduct of govern- 
ment should be to repress crime with 
a strong hand, and with a celerity 
which would strike terror into the 
hearts of the malefactors. The govern- 
ment have to deal with a revolution- 
‘ary priesthood and a demoralised 
people, and it is not by such paltry 
expedients as their presént measures, 
that the one can be checked in their 
career, or the other awed into sub- 
mission ; and to enact remedial mea- 
sures while all laws are openly set at 
defiance, would be but a ridiculous 
farce. The ministry must be aware, 


although they have dishonestly con- 
cealed the fact, that the same spirit of 
outrage which is evinced by acts of 
assassination in the five counties they 
have alluded to, is prevalent in all the 





other midland and western counties, 
and is rapidly extending itself towards 
the north. Neither are those outrages 
now perpetrated solely against those 
who transgress the agrarian code in 
respect to the management of their 
estates. Assassination is found a 
safe, ready, and efficient remedy for 
every violation of the popular will. 
Mr Baily was shot, because, as chair- 
man of a board of guardians, he 
refused indiscriminate out-door relief. 
Mr Hassard, because he prosecuted a 
steward for theft ; a widow had her 
brains beaten out because she was 
about to marry another husband ; and 
aman named Burns was murdered at 
Belturbet, merely because he thought 
fit to change his religion. There is 
a spirit of anarchy abroad, which no- 
thing but strong and decisive mea- 
sures can arrest, and which nothing 
short of martial law will enable the 
executive to cope with. 

Onur space will not permit us to 
comment as fully as the importance 
of the subject would require, on the 
other remedial measures suggested for 
the benefit of Ireland by men who 
argue that, because such would be 
beneficial in other countries, therefore 
they must be well adapted for that 
apparently incomprehensible island. 
We will merely say that it is an error 
to suppose that the waste lands of 
Ireland can be cultivated with success 
by the state, or with any degree of 
advantage as regards the location of 
the superabundant population. The 
expense of their reclamation would 
amount to much more than the price 
at which the very best ground can be 
purchased ; and it would be manifestly 
absurd to undertake, at the public 
expense, such an immense and profit- 
less work, while three-fourths of the 
richest soils in the country are In 3 
state of semi-cultivation ; and where, 
by judicious advances, which are sure 
to be repaid, an equal amount of em- 
ployment may be afforded by the 
landlords without any loss to the 
state. Neither do we conceive that 
the location of the peasantry on prd- 
perties under the control of the govern- 
ment is at all judicious; experience 
teaches us the reverse. On the estates 
of the Crown in Roscommon, agrarian 
outrages in that county had their 
origin. From mismanagement or other 
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causes Which we have not heard ex- 
Jained, the tenants on the Crown 
lands were permitted to run many 
years in arrear; and now they refuse 
to pay any rents whatsoever, on the 
ludicrous pretence “ That Queen Vic- 
toria never took out administration to 
King William the Fourth!” And thus 
they have been allowed, by their suc- 
cessful resistance to the Crown, to 
encourage others in a similar course 
of conduct towards her Majesty’s 
lieges, who are, in their eyes, but the 
subordinate owners of the soil. 

The difficulty of dealing with 
the subject of emigration, when 
the task is undertaken by men 
who are not practically acquainted 
with the state of Ireland, and the 
feelings and habits of the Irish 
people, is made manifest by the 


.speeches delivered on the scheme in 


parliament. Mr Hawes, when the 


question was brought forward last 
session, refused to sanction any 
government system, on the grounds 
that voluntary emigration was pro- 
ceeding at too rapid a rate already ; 
and that it would be much better to 
keep the people at home. Now, while 


we advocate a measure which would 
remove a certain portion of the popu- 
lation, who can have no permanent 
occupation afforded them on account 
of the numbers congregated in parti- 
cular localities, and who consequently 
must become a charge upon the re- 
sources of the country, we quite 
agree with the under-secretary of the 
colonies, that nothing can be more 
lamentable or more ruinous to the 
prosperity of Ireland than the removal 
of those persons who emigrate at their 


own expense. But, paradoxical as it 


may appear to the honourable gentle- 
man, the system which we consider 
absolutely necessary, would act as a 
most effectual check to the abandon- 
ment of their country by the industrious 
and comparatively wealthy, which he 
80 justly laments. Those industrious 
and well-conducted men ought to be 
the “‘thews and sinews” of the land; 
but they are driven from their homes 
by the insecurity of life and property 
in their wretched country. They 
cannot extend their operations in 
proportion as they acquire wealth. 
They dare not venture to enlarge the 
size of their farms, although they see 
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the land uncultivated and lying waste 
around them. Death is the penalty 
they are certain to pay, if they 
take the ground from which others 
have been removed, no matter what 
may have been the cause of their 
expulsion. They therefore realise 
their property, and carry their capital 
and their industry to other countries, 
where they can freely use the one, 
and fearlessly enjoy the fruits of the 
other; while the idle and profligate 
ruffian who is the means of driving 
them from the land of their birth, 
revels in his crimes with impunity, 
and derives a legal support’ from the 
community which he oppresses—he 
either cannot, or he will not emigrate. 
Now, it is clear, that if a system 
were adopted by which men who 
become a charge on the public should 
have the option of leaving the country 
at the public expense—of course we 
mean exclusively at the expense of 
Ireland—and that at the same time 
the laws were so vigorously admi- 
nistered, as to prevent the possibility 
of their earning a livelihood by the 
commission of crime at home; the 
country would get rid of the worst 
and most irreclaimable culprits, and 
society be relieved from the crimes 
and the oppressions which they prac- 
tise; industry would be protected, 
and prosperity would advance. Lord 
Clarendon may seek, by his well- 
intended advice and his remon- 
strances, to stay the march of crime ; 
but his efforts will only evince his 
ignorance of the habits and prejudices 
of the people he has to govern. He 
may subscribe his money to commu- 
nicate agricultural knowledge to those, 
whose poverty and misery lead him 
to suppose that they only require 
instruction to become industrious and 
happy ; but he should know, that 
those persons to whom he so praise- 
worthily wishes to impart informa- 
tion, are in fact the best skilled agricul- 
turists the country can produce. They 
compose the migratory hordes who an- 
nually proceed to Scotland and Eng- 
land. There isnot amanamongst them 
above sixteen years of age, who has not 
practical experience in the very best 
systems pursued in those countries to 
which they resort; and we would 
‘““wager a ducat,” that scores of boys 
may be found in Ennis and in Galway, 
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who could instruct his paid lecturers 
in the performance of the nicest 
operations of agriculture. The Irish 
Viceroy feelingly deplored the dis- 
appointment of his hopes with regard 
to the Irish Fisheries, when giving 
audience to the Clare deputation. 
«‘ When I came to this country,” said 
his lordship, “I indulged in the hope 


of promoting the prosperity of the 


Irish Fisheries; but I have been 
grievously disappointed. When the 
nets and gear were redeemied from 
the pawn-office, the men would not 
use them, or go to sea, unless they 
were fed; and when they were fed, 
they caught no fish.” The same 
spirit which actuated the fisherman in 
this instance, actuates the agricultural 
peasant. He will not till his land, 
not because he is ignorant of the best 
method of doing so with success, but 
because he prefersidleness to industry, 
-and gratuitous support to honest 
independence. 

Werespect Lord Clarendon’s talents, 
and admire the honesty with which 
he has set about discharging the 
high and arduous duties of his office; 
but we tell him that the pacification 


of Ireland can never be effected by 
the powers now at his disposal, nor 
yet by the emasculated measures pro- 
posed by the ministry for the adop- 


tion of parliament. Neither need he 
ealculate on any assistance in his 
efforts from the diplomatic devices of 
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her Majesty’s advisers. Lord Minto 
may earwig the Pope ; but the Pope’s 
influence is set at defiance by the 
Trish bishops, when it happens not to 
be exerted in the furtherance of 
their own particular views. The 
present. pontiff’s predecessor issued 
his commands, that both priests and 
prelates should abstain from agita- 
tion, and avoid those political festi- 
vals where some of their body had 
covered themselves with such well- 
merited disgrace; but his eneyclical 
letter was treated as so much waste 
paper, and had only theeffect of increa- - 
sing the custom it was intended to 
abolish. The Viceroy can have no hope 
or expect no succour but from the 
efficiency of the laws, and theiruncom- 
promising administration. Military 
tribunals must be substituted for civil 
ones. No juror in the present state 
of the country will hazard his personal 
safety by the due discharge of his 
duties, when he sees no chance of 
obtaining adequate protection. Sum- 
mary justice must supersede the ordi- 
nary law’s delay; immediate punish- 
ment must follow upon conviction; 
agitation of every kind must be sup- 
pressed; and the disturbers of the 
public peace must be dragged forth 
and made amenable for their crimes, 
whether they be found beneath the 
smock frock of the peasant, or the 
cassock of the priest. 
















BLACKWOOD AND COPYRIGHT IN AMERICA. 







In connexion with an article in this Number from our able American con - 
tributor, it may be interesting to the readers of Maga to be informed of her 

ise position at present on the other side of the Atlantic, where she is 
figuring as the champion of the rights of authors, and the leader of an impor- 
tant revolution in literature. 

Whether we consider the claims of literary men to the property of their 
works as founded on inherent right, to be controlled only by the superior good 
of the community,—or as supported by a mixture of moral and equitable 
considerations, having reference to the reward and encouragement of learning 
and talent, it is undeniable that, without some protection of this kind, 
the fairer and better productions of literature will fail, and their place be 
‘occupied by a rank and unwholesome growth, offensive to the senses and 
noxious to social life. Even the selfish and short-sighted policy of our Ameri- 
can brethren, which, in extending the privilege of copyright to their own 
countrymen, has denied it to foreigners, is found to operate in the most preju- 
dicial manner upon their native literature ; as no American publisher is likely 
ty pay its due price for any composition of domestic genius, when he can 
please his customers and fill his pocket by reprinting, without any remune- 
mation to the author, the most successful productions of the British press. 
The repression of such a system of piracy in America, would benefit alike the 
foreigner, whose copyright is thus pilfered, and the American man of letters. 
whose talent is borne down by so disadvantageous a competition. 

The publishers of the Magazine had for many years been aware 
that a cheap American reprint of the work was in regular circulation 
toa very large extent and they were naturally desirous to put an end 
to such an injustice.* While they were turning their attention to 






























* It may be worth while to insert here a copy of the American advertisement of 
the April Number, in which a denunciation of American piracy, which had been 
Ps in an article on the “ Model Republic,” is actually put forward as a puff of 

reprint, 






Blackwood’s Magazine 
FOR APRIL, will be published TO-MORROW MORNING. 
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I, Cromwell. 
II, Lays and Legends of the Thames—Part III.’ 
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rism. No. 3—Spirits, Goblins, Ghosts. 
IV. A New Sentimental Journey. 
V. The Fighting Eighty-Eighth. 
VI. Lord Sidmouth’s Life and Time. 
VII. How they manage Matters in the Model Republic. 
VIL. Hors Cataline—No. 2. 
IX, Lessons from the Famine. 
Extract from the article on the “ Model Republic” :— 
“When these malignant pages arrive in New York, every inhabitant of that good city will 
bse us heartily, except our publisher. But great will be the joy of that furacious indi- 
, a8 he speculates in secret on the increased demand of his agonized public. Immedi- 
ely he will put forth an advertisement, notifying the men of ‘Gotham’ that he has on board 
‘teh sample of British Insolence, and hinting that, although he knows they care nothing 
‘out such things, the forthcoming piracy of Maga will be on the most extensive scale.” 
Price of Brackwoop, 3 dol. a-year. Single numbers 25 cents. 
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the subject, they received in the early part of the past year, a com. 
munication from an American gentleman, suggesting as an effectual means 
of redress, the insertion in the Magazine, from time to time, of an article 
from a native or naturalised citizen of the United States, who should establish 
a copyright in his own person, or that of an assignee, and thus either 
protect the whole work or compel the publishers of the pirated edition to 
reprint it in an imperfect form, such as would materially check their suc- 
cess, and, in either way, break up the system. 

The tone and talent of this communication seemed to the publishers to 
recommend their correspondent as himself well qualified to lead the way in 
this most righteous enterprise, and the result was, the appearance in the 
October number of the article ‘‘ Maga in America,” which has been highly 
relished on both sides of the Atlantic. Of this article a proof was despatched 
to Mr Jay, a solicitor of eminence in New York, who, with the utmost 
promptitude, registered the copyright in his own name, and, presenting him- 
self to Messrs Scott, the reprinters, inquired if they were about to publish 
the Magazine, as usual, that month, as he thought it right to inform them that, 
by so doing, they would be placed in a delicate position. On hearing an ex- 
planation, Messrs Scott were considerably taken aback, and, although 
unwilling to acknowledge that the game was up, they seemed to have 
a painful consciousness that such was the case. The negotiation terwi- 
nated in the meantime, in their agreeing, after various letters, and not a little 
conversation, to pay a sum as copyright, before they issued the October 
number, and a like amount for each succeeding number, until a further 
arrangement were made. It would have been very easy for the proprietors to 
have brought the reprinters under heavy responsibilities, by giving them no 
hint of their movements, and allowing the October number to be published 
as usual, when Messrs Scott would have become liable to a severe penalty 
for every copy sold. This was not done, as no blame is attached personally 
to Messrs Scott, who have merely acted under a bad system, in which any 
one publisher might think himself free to seize an advantage which was open 
to all. 

This movement has been most cordially welcomed by the American press, 
and it will be a source of great pleasure and pride to the Messrs Blackwood, 
if the step they have taken should in any degree, however humble, assist in 
establishing an international copyright, which alone can effectually check a 
system of reprinting which is ruinous to American authors, and only very 
moderately profitable to American publishers, who are compelled, by the fear 
of rival reprints, to sell at a price which leaves a narrow margin of profit, 
even with no expense but paper and print. They are also in their tum 
afflicted with a host of smaller weekly pirates, who select the best, or at least 
the most attractive articles from all the periodicals, and serve them up in 4 
cheap form, not without seasoning sometimes of a very questionable character 
both in taste and in morals. 

The more operose contemporaries of Maga will learn with some surprise 
whether pleasant or painful, it would be presumptuous to say—that the 
buoyancy of her contents scems to be used to float off a few hundred copies of 
their ponderous productions, which might otherwise. be stranded without 
help or hope. It appears that subscribers are obtained to no less than four 
quarterly publications, by the inducement that, on such condition, they wil 
receive Blackwood at two-thirds of the price. 






























Edinburgh, January 1, 1848. 
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